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“While issues concerning the social responsibilities of businesses bave 
Jong been the subject of debate, today's conception of Corporate Social 
Responsibility (CSR) marks a new departure.” 

David Henderson (2001: 15), British academic economist and 
former head of the Economics and Statistics Department at 
OECD, in his critique of CSR as a “misguided virtue” 


1 Addressing business’ responsibilities toward society 


Stakeholders’ views on corporations have shifted radically throughout the last 
twenty years — as has the way corporations look at society (for empirical evidence, 
see PricewaterhouseCoopers, 2003; KPMG International, 2008; Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers, 2010, among others). There is growing recognition that corporate ethics 
have a considerable impact on the economic performance of business organiza- 
tions nowadays; addressing values, integrity, transparency, and accountability has 
thus become a requirement in the modern corporate world (Joyner & Payne, 2002). 
Despite some skepticism with regard to a redefinition of the business-society 
interface and the overall beneficial effects of a “socially responsible capitalism” on 
y (Owen, 2001: 8; see also Beckert, 2006), one has recently been able to 
witness the emergence of a new way of thinking of, and within, corporate manage- 
ment with regard to the role, purpose, duties, and responsibilities of business 
organizations.' 

A variety of labels has been used to account for this novel managerial “creed”, 
the notion of corporate social responsibility (CSR) being the broadest and most 


1 In short, capitalism in post-war Europe is seen as having passed through several distinct 
phases (e.g., Useem, 1996; Owen, 2001): “Managerial capitalism” during the 1950s and 1960s 
was characterized by executives enjoying a fairly high degree of discretion in deciding how to 
use the resources at their disposal, whereas shareholders remained generally passive (Owen, 
2001). In the public sphere, business organizations were perceived mainly in their role as 
employers. In the 1970s, and even more decisively in the 1980s and early 1990: 
changed considerably and the tise of shareholder activism (Useem, 1993; Davis & Thomp- 
son, 1994) led to another phase referred to as “investor capitalism” (Fligstein, 1990; Useem, 
1996), with corporate executives finding themselves under growing pressure from capital 
markets. However, a core incentive for maximizing shareholder value — the alignment of 
managers’ and owners’ interests by, for instance, introducing stock option plans as part of 
managers’ remuneration — did not necessarily result in an improvement of actual manage- 
ment performance (Koslowski, 2000; Dobbin & Zorn, 2005). In addition, the world of busi- 
ness had to face massive criticism after various cases of corporate malfeasance around the 
turn of the millennium (e.g,, Dobbin & Zorn, 2005, plus commentaries) as well as in reaction 
to the events that led to the global financial crisis in 2008. For the last decade, observers 
therefore have seen antecedents of a change toward a distinct third phase which might be 
labeled a “socially responsible capitalism” (Owen, 2001), implying a redefined role of busi- 
ness within society. 


conditions 
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prominent — although comparatively vague and in many tespects arbitrary — 
construct (Clarkson, 1995; Carroll, 1998; Matten & Crane, 2005; Crane & Matten, 
2010). Despite some evidence of “much disorder under the sun” (Sacconi, 2004: 
1), the idea of CSR has, as various commentators note, “caught on” (Henderson, 
2001: 15) or even “won the battle of ideas” (Crook, 2005: 1; see also Matten & 
Moon, 2008). It has been endorsed, as Owen (2001) points out, by a substantial 
number of corporations and business organizations, by interest groups, non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs), academia, capital market actors, governments 
and inter-governmental organizations (IGOs), as well as by a growing army of 
consultants. 

How corporations affect society seems key to both management practice and 
scholarship. The phenomenon of CSR has, as the authors of a recently published 
handbook (Crane, McWilliams, Matten, Moon, & Siegel, 2008b: 3) put it, “experi- 
enced a journey that is almost unique in the pantheon of ideas in the management 
literature”. With core questions being as old as business itself, CSR — as a distinct 
managerial idea — has been subject to scholarly attention at the theoretical or 
conceptual level for at least a decade now; however, its global “tise to prominence 
has not been at all a smooth one” (Crane et al., 2008b: 4). The victory march of 
CSR has also been characterized by ideological debate, discredit, marginalization, 
and preference given to “new or supposedly better ways of conceptualizing the 
and society interface” (Crane et al., 2008b: 4). Content and scope of CSR, 
especially as a management concept or instrument, are still contested in the corpo- 
rate world. Academia, on the other hand, does not even share a common definition 
of their research object. Overall, scholarly work that has emerged around CSR all 
too often has to face criticism for not being fully convincing in terms of construct 
clarity and methodical rigor, as well as for neglecting the “institutional history” in 
which these practices have emerged (Guthrie & Durand, 2008). Remarkably, 
central issues remain unclear: For instance, and despite its dominance in the field, 
the question of whether CSR is favorable to business and enhances profitability has 
not yet been consistently answered by empirical research (for an overview, 
Orlitzky, 2008, among others). 

The study at hand does not claim to address, or even remedy, such broad 
issues. What it will offer is a thorough examination of the discourse of/on CSR in 
one particular cultural setting with the overall aim to enhance our understanding of 
how CSR is spreading throughout the corporate world, and of the contents and 
implications that are conveyed by this very idea. I will do so by focusing on a 
specific voice in this discourse, namely that of the societal actors primarily 
concerned by the notion of CSR — i.e., the perspective of business organizations. 


business 


ee 


Other labels that are frequently used as synonyms of, or that allude to, the notion of CSR are 
— to name only the most common — corporate responsibility, corporate citizenship, corpo- 
rate social responsiveness, corporate social performance, corporate accountability, corporate 
sustainability, corporate ethics, and good corporate governance. 
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1.1 The global rise of CSR as a management concept 


‘Three distinct observations have informed this research and setve as multiple, yet 
interdependent, points of departure. First, CSR has developed to become — on a 
more or less worldwide scale — fe trend in corporate governance since the early 
2000s. Such an observation raises interesting questions as this global movement 
spans various national business systems, divergent models of governance, and, 
thus, also governance systems that incorporate divergent institutional logics (see 
also Meyer & Hillerer, 2009).’ Second, for empirical contexts like continental 
Europe, this trend implies a recent shift toward expliaitly addressing issues of CSR — 
despite a long and taken-for-granted tradition of adhering to an implicit CSR agenda 
(Matten & Moon, 2008). Third, such explicit commitment directly follows a period 
characterized by the adoption of yet another management concept: shareholder 
value. Like the majority of contemporary management ideas and trends, 
holder value is of North American origin and therefore also embodies a specific 
ideology (Djelic, 1998). Especially as a shareholder value orientation is one of the 
most distinct emblems of the Anglo-American corporate governance model (Meyer 
& Hillerer, 2010), which considerably differs from the predominant logic of 
corporate governance and control in continental European countries, the recent 
development (ie., public discredit of the idea of shareholder value) has left corpo- 
rations in need to explain and justify the renewed shift in orientation (i.c., toward 
CSR). Hence, busine: 
give sense to, rationalize — i.e., theorize on —, and provide legitimate accounts for 
CSR rhetoric and practice. I will address these issues more succinctly on the 
following pages. 


share- 


organizations and corporate managements are required to 


1.1.1 CSRas a global trend in corporate governance 


Recently, corporations worldwide have often found themselves in the midst of an 
intense public debate regarding the responsibilities of business. In Austria, like in 
the whole of Europe, this debate on a distinct “social” or “societal” responsibility 
of corporations was triggered by an emerging sustainability movement, by ctitical 
voices from new sociopolitical actors like green parties and a variety of NGOs that 
statted to advocate environmental and social concerns, by increased consumer 
activism and, consequently, increased market pressure, and especially in reaction to 
criticism of the appropriateness and implications of an exclusive shareholder 


3. The literature on national business systems, varieties of capitalism, and divergent systems of 
governance (e.g., Whitley, 1999; Hall & Soskice, 2001) mainly juxtaposes an Anglo-American 
and a continental European system of governance, However, it should be stressed that the 
worldwide diffusion of CSR also affects, among others, Asia and several developing coun- 


tries, 
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orientation, In order to comprehend the rise of CSR at the turn of the millennium, 
it is crucial to acknowledge the veritable crisis in corporate control (Dobbin & 
Zorn, 2005, plus commentaries) that resulted from a series of corporate malfea- 


sance, fraud, and accounting scandals (for instance, Enron, WorldCom, and 
Parmalat), shocked the global business community, and facilitated the design of 
alternative models of corporate governance. The predicted end of the shareholder 
value ideology (Fligstein, 2005) and its specific conception of corporate control (see 
also Meyer & Héllerer, 2009) gave significant momentum to the discussion of one 


of the most fundamental issues in normative business management: the matter of 
role and purpose of a corporation, i.e., the question of whose interests a corpora- 
tion is supposed to serve (e.g., Freeman, 1984; Donaldson & Preston, 1995; 
Waddock, 2001). 

Corporations are forced to proactively engage in this discourse for two main 
sons: First, to reduce risk and to shape the political agenda (i.c., to influence 
policies actively that might otherwise lead to increased regulation), including 
national and supranational initiatives on corporate governance and CSR; second, to 
meet anticipated and actual societal expectations approptiately. Indeed, discursively 
constructing and managing organizations’ legitimacy (see Suchman, 1995; 
Deephouse & Suchman, 2008, among others) as well as maintaining their “license 


re: 


to operate” have become key tasks for corporations that are increasingly under 
pressure to present themselves as valuable members of society that behave with 
integrity — even more so in the light of instable financial markets and a loss of 
confidence in corporate executive boards. In this respect, the relevance of CSR 
rests in its role as a basic orientation model implying considerable consequences on 
governance and control mechanisms both within corporations and within society at 
large. Voices that reject the idea of an extended range of corporate responsibilities 
—i.e., duties exceeding compliance with mete economic objectives (see chapter on 
CSR below for more) — at all have been rare recently. As Wilson (2003: 3) puts it, 
“what is in question is not whether corporate managers have an obligation to 
consider the needs of society, but the extent to which they should consider these 


needs”. 

Potential building blocks of how corporations could actually cope with, and rise 
to, these new challenges in corporate governance already existed “along the path” 
(Schneiberg, 2007) before the concept itself took off; most of the components of 
CSR were not invented or designed anew, but rather created by combining estab- 
lished practices and concepts from various contexts (see also Campbell, 2004). 
Among the most important ones, thete is the tradition of a multiple stakeholder 
orientation governing conceptions of corporate control in continental Europe, as 
well as the established instruments and rhetoric of corporate social performance: 
‘These stem more from the Anglo-American context and embrace the idea of 
corporate philanthropy, but obviously strike a chord with the paternalistic self- 
petception of the continental European business elite (see also Meyer & Hollerer, 
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2009). Integrating (and driven by) other, more established issues like, for instance, 
environmental protection and sustainability (e.g., Léfstedt & Vogel, 2001, plus 
commentaries; see also Matten & Moon, 2008), the notion of CSR soon became a 
comprehensive label for a “bundle” of related sub-concepts, and a global trend in 
corporate governance and management. Its advocates have been promoting CSR as 
a globally theorized solution for a universal problem; nonetheless, they underline 
the necessity for it to be translated and modified when disseminating into specific 
s: As Meyer (2004) points out, even if new management concepts are 
globally available, and have been theorized to a high degree in their native context 
(see also Meyer, 2002), they nonetheless need to pass through a powerful filter of 
local structural and cultural constraints in order to become legitimate in other 
contexts. 


local* conte: 


It can be expected that the emergence, the process of translation, and an on- 
going institutionalization of CSR are mirrored in public discourse (for instance, in 
the media coverage of the issue, see also Figure 8 below) as well as in a debate on 
much broader governance topics. The development described above definitely 
caused a hype in academic literature (see, for instance, Carroll, 1999; Sahlin- 
Andersson, 2006; Aguilera, Rupp, Williams, & Ganapathi, 2007; Campbell, 2007; 
den Hond, de Bakker, & Neergard, 2007b; Scherer & Palazzo, 2007; Crane, 
McWilliams, Matten, Moon, & Siegel, 2008c; Matten & Moon, 2008; Crane & 
Matten, 2010). However, despite its prominence and role as a new orientation 
model, there are only a few studies empirically analyzing the dissemination and 
meaning of CSR commitment (e.g,, Weaver, Trevino, & Cochran, 1999; Maignan & 
Ralston, 2002; with regard to annual reporting, e.g,, de Bakker, Ohlsson, den Hond, 
Tengblad, & Turcotte, 2007; Stratling, 2007) or that of CSR-telated sustainability 
practices (c.g., King & Lenox, 2000; Hoffman, 2001; Aerts & Cormier, 2009). 


1.1.2 Continental Enrope: From implicit to explicit CSR? 


It is important to hold that CSR does not mean the same thing on both sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean, neither in academia nor in corporate practice. Differences in 
legislation, sociopolitical and cultural traditions, as well as the broader institutional 
framework result in remarkably divergent language and vocabulary, action, and 
overall interpretation of the issue (Maignan & Ralston, 2002). In one of the most 
prominent recent publications on CSR, Matten and Moon (2008) raise a number of 
interesting and important questions. In particular, they provide a powerful con- 
ceptual approach that takes into account the institutional framework of the specific 
local context (see also Doh & Guay, 2006; Tempel & Walgenbach, 2007). In 
continental Europe (and parts of the world other than the United States and 
Canada), the Anglo-American coined vocabulary of “explicit CSR” — stressing, in 


4 Note that “local” here refers to both the field and the organizational level. 
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particular, a business or strategic case linked to the idea of corporate giving and 
philanthropy — has been established only recently, whereas it has been widely used 
in North America for decades (Matten & Moon, 2008). The same applies to a 
tradition of highlighting and documenting voluntary corporate action beyond 
requirement (see, for instance, Vogel, 2005 and his remarks on a “market for 
virtue”). 

However, this does not at all mean that the idea of a social responsibility of 
business had been alien to continental European countries like Austria, or that 
corporations in a non-Anglo-American context had in the past neglected their 
social responsibility (Matten & Moon, 2008). Being responsible for the wider 
community and for society in general (ic., responsibility exceeding the sphere of 
immediate conduct of business) has been part of a taken-for-granted understanding 
and thus points to the “indigenous” nature of the concept in continental Europe 
(see also European Management Forum, 1973; Steinmann, 1973; Ulrich & Fluri, 
European Commission, 2001, among others). What one has actually been 
witnessing is — at least on a superficial level very much in line with this deeply 
rooted yet implicit CSR agenda’ — a recent shift toward explicitly addressing issues 
of CSR. After 2000, corporations in continental Europe and their lobbyists 
proactively adopted and embraced the concept of CSR within their communication 
routines; they used their discretion “to engage in firm-specific responsibility 
practices and to articulate these as CSR, regardless of the fact that responsible 
practices have been and continue to be implicitly part of their day-to-day 
busines ” (Matten & Moon, 2008: 405). Since then, CSR has not only 
been a guiding idea in an increasingly complex world (ic., a tool of “enlightened” 
corporate governance and control), but has also served corporations’ interests as a 
means of substantiating and managing legitimacy toward the organizational envi- 


business 


activities 


ronment, primarily as a reaction to criticism and lobbying activities by interest 
groups, political parties, or social movements (Holzer, 2008) — and, in particular, by 
way of preventing increased state regulation. In a similar vein, Matten and Moon 
(2008) argue that the rise of explicit CSR in Europe is essentially a response to 


Especially for corporatist countries like Austria the idea of social/societal responsibility of 
business is by no means anything new. It is firmly anchored and documented in the broader 
institutional framework and in wider policy arrangements, for instance in laws, legal regula- 
tion, established informal forms and practices of organizational governance and political 
decision making (e.g,, in the construct of “social partnership”), or in emphasizing, from a 
more paternalistic point of view, the business leaders’ and industrialists’ — as part of a na- 
tion’s elite — responsibility for the organization, especially the workforce and their families, as 
well as for the local community at large. Note that especially this paternalistic perspective 
shows distinct elements of the moral case for CSR (as opposed to a business case framing; 
see below for details). 
6 Compared to the Anglo-American context, explicit CSR in Europe is predominantly driven 
by large corporations, initiatives of wider industry associations, and also by government pro- 
grams (Matten & Moon, 2008). 
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changes in the historically grown institutional frameworks of European national 
business sy 

Drawing on established Anglo-American tools and terminology, explicit CSR 
soon became an appropriate managerial practice and started its victory march on a 
more of less global scale, with institutional mechanisms playing a decisive and 
dominant role.’ Thus, the career and dissemination of CSR in Austria — or more 
precisely, the concept’s “translation into Austrian” — only mirrors a global trend 
that leaves its localized imprints in a wide range of artifacts. 


stems. 


1.1.3 Assigning meaning to the “new” notion of social responsibility of business 


‘The trend toward managing legitimacy by directly and explicitly addressing the 
business-society interface represented a remarkable break with continental Euro- 
pean corporations’ traditional way of fulfilling their economic responsibility (which 
tacitly and implicitly covered a broad array of CSR-related issues, moderated 
through the institutional framework in place). Explicit CSR, as a distinct managerial 
idea and practice, had been presented as the global solution for tackling problem- 
society relations and as a remedy for the new challenges within the 
corporate world. However, as with many new ideas and concepts, the very meaning 
and practical consequences of CSR have remained far from obvious: Depending on 
perspective, different elements and aspects have been emphasized and integrated 
into, or excluded from, the CSR agenda and concept. A multiplicity of labels and 


atic business 


(sometimes contradictory) meanings assigned by different actors in the arena (Hi, 
2006), a lack of a consistent definition, and an insufficient anchoring in manage- 
ment science or any other academic discipline are just some of the features that still 
characterize the phenomenon, 

While the adoption of explicit CSR in the 2000s has made the conceptual tools, 
vocabulary, and rhetoric accessible, such ambiguity and the previous — in many 
cases equally explicit — turn toward shareholder value have led corporations to 
experience strong pressure to justify, vis internal and external audiences, why 
they adopted and aligned this new concept in corporate governance. Furthermore, 


they must specify, at least to a certain extent, how this new orientation influences 
corporate belief systems and activities. They do so by providing accounts. Organi- 
zational institutionalism holds that in the course of institutionalization, accounts 
become increasingly ready-made (e.g, Creed, Scully, & Austin, 2002; Meyer, 2004). 
When ideas and objects imbued with cultural meaning spread from one cultural 
context to the next, they must often be interpreted anew and adapted in order to 


provide accounts that are legitimate within the new local requirements (e.g., 


7 For instance, Matten and Moon (2008) identify coercive isomorphism, mimetic processes, 
and normative pressures that have encouraged explicit CSR throughout Europe (see also 
DiMaggio & Powell, 1983; Scott, 2008). 
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Benford & Snow, 2000). Thus, even if they use globally available building blocks, 
actors nonetheless need to assign meaning and, in this respect, theorize CSR once 
more: What is it about, and why and how does it represent a viable and enduring 
solution for a specific social problem? Despite its ongoing institutionalization 
(Crane et al., 2008b), the socially shared understanding of what CSR actually means, 
which constituents are to be regarded as addressees, or how corporations can 
account for appropriate conduct, is still in some state of flux. The process of 
assignment — or negotiation — of meaning at field level is thus central to this study. 


CSR is an accepted managerial practice in most cultural settings nowaday 
Nonetheless, it is important to acknowledge that successful CSR rhetoric and 
practice is dependent on successful field-level theorization (i.c., theorization that 
resonates in a specific local setting). Meyer (2004) points out that most contempo- 
rary management concepts, although shaped by globally prevalent rationalized 
myths, institutional logics, and theorizations (e.g., Meyer & Rowan, 1977; Friedland 
& Alford, 1991; Strang & Meyer, 1993; Strang & Soule, 1998; Benford & Snow, 
2000), and although spread on a worldwide scale, cannot be transferred wholesale 
from one social context to another. She underlines that whenever such concepts 
disseminate beyond cultural boundaries to become globally accessible, culturally- 
resonant modifications of the theorization are a precondition for further diffusion, 
as the appropriateness of accounts is closely linked to the cultural context in which 


they are employed. During these translations (Czarniawska & Joerges, 1996) or 
“editing” processes (Sahlin-Andersson, 1996), concepts often considerably change 
their meaning — a characteris 
the (essentially cultural) dimensions of responsibility and accountability, as well 


tic that applies in particular to a concept that stre: 


implying substantial consequences for governance mechanisms both at the corpo- 
rate and societal level. 


1.2 Focus and research questions: Dissemination and meaning 


This study focuses on corporations’ efforts to mobilize and manage legitimacy 
(Suchman, 1995; Deephouse & Suchman, 2008) in the face of multiple and poten- 
tially incommensurable claims by a variety of constituents. In fact, corporations 
have been doing just this by increasingly adopting and utilizing the management 


8 — Inassigning and constructing meaning, any social actor essentially refers to, is guided by, and 
— to a certain degree — reproduces existing cultural constructs in the field (for instance, by 
drawing on interpretive packages available in field-level discourse; see also Meyer & Héllerer, 
2010); such reproduction also implies the reconstruction of discursively and socially shared 
categories and symbols. In order to address the more or less simultaneous processes of re- 
construction and construction of meaning, one might prefer to make use of the technical 
term of “(re-)construction”; to a lesser degree, this also emphasizes that any observer is an 
active — and never perfectly neutral — part of the construction process of the social world 
(eg, Lueger, 2001). 
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concept of CSR. Building on the understanding that such mobilization of legiti- 
macy is primarily a discursive process (Berger & Luckmann, 1967), I will analyze 
corporations’ efforts to become identified with values, symbols, and ideas that are 
perceived as legitimate, and thus to demonstrate alignment with wider societal 
expectations and cultural context. Processes of institutionalization — and, in 
particular, diffusion and institutionalization across cultural borders — are covered by 
this study insofar as management concepts like CSR have been promoted as viable 
and enduring solutions to social problems on a global scale. As a consequence, 
discursive theorization activities — regarded as the central prerequisite of any 
institutionalization — constitute crucial elements of my analysi 

I will lay out in greater detail why the management concept of CSR has become 
increasingly important to the corporate world, including how CSR works and 
functions to assist corporations in managing legitimacy. Empirically, I am especially 
interested in (a) the field-level dissemination — ic, adoption and indication of 
commitment — as well as (b) the reconstruction of meaning, and thus in the 
ongoing theorization of the concept. My research builds on previous work on 
systems of governance and corporate control as well as on the dissemination and 
application of various management concepts (for a brief overview see, for instance, 
Walgenbach & Meyer, 2008). As I will flesh out, the “tool kit” of organizational 
institutionalism, supplemented by essentials from discourse analysis, serves as an 
ideal conceptual background for my empirical study. Given the phenomenon of 
interest, such a project must be informed by the vast literature in the field of 
business ethics and CSR. 

I will use the genre of annual reports of all Austrian publicly-traded corpora- 
tions between 1990 and 2005 to provide empirical evidence (for more, see chapter 
on methodology). Explicit commitment to CSR in these documents — i.e., the 
“discursive practice” by which the debate on the business-society interface is 
reproduced by corporations — contains the multiple claims of all stakeholders 
regarded as “relevant”, but nonetheless also represents a key site of struggle over 
social meaning.’ The audience corporations address in annual reports and, hence, 
the instance to decide upon the appropriateness of corporate policies, is the general 
public. 

Empirically, commitment to corporations’ responsibilities can be conceived at 
various levels (see also Basu & Palazzo, 2008; for an overview of empirical studies 
see den Hond et al., 2007b): at the level of actual behavior, at a cognitive level, and 
at a communicative/rhetorical level. While all have their unique advantages in 
empirical research, only the latter leaves “time-authentic traces” that provide the 


9 Corporations’ self-presentation and their efforts to construct legitimacy discursively are the 
focus of attention, with the position and perspective of corporations being highlighted in 
particular, These actors represent the most central constituents of the CSR discourse, and 
can (re-Jassign meaning to this management concept by the multiple and divergent ways in 
which they utilize and employ it (within the limits of the discursive repertoire available). 
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opportunity for the researcher to go back in time and construct a solid longitudinal 
dataset."’ The very ways corporations communicate their commitment to CSR and 
identify areas of responsibility, how they frame their statements, and how they 
choose to portray the organization’s role within society provide a multitude of 
information — a source of comprehensive data which has yet to be fully exploited 
by academic literature. In addition, the majority of research into this field has so far 
focused more on particular sub-topics within the debate on CSR like, for instance, 
the mutual influence of social and financial performance (for an overview, see 
Margolis & Walsh, 2003; Orlitzky, Schmidt, & Rynes, 2003; Orlitzky, 2008) or 
social disclosure practices (Epstein & Freedman, 1994; Brammer & Pavelin, 2004; 
Vuontisjirvi, 2006, among others). Large-scale, longitudinal, and field-level studies 
on the dissemination and meaning of CSR in a continental European context are, 
to my knowledge, hardly available to date. This study, employing time-series cros 
sectional data, also facilitates an analysis of temporal dynamics and shifts. Well 
aware of changes within the genre of annual reports itself, I will track and sketch 
the most striking developments of the concept over time. 

In the following, I will organize my research questions in several clusters, each 
characterized by specific objectiv 

Exploring the Austrian landscape. Before being able to pose and, subsequently, 
answer any research question, institutional research must explore in greater depth 
the landscape and empirical stage (i.c., the broader institutional framework in 
place). As will be argued, Austria qualifies as a potentially interesting setting to 
ady the development or “career” of CSR and to illustrate related processes. An 
initial bundle of research questions thus aims at mapping divergent interests, 
institutional pressures, and demands for legitimacy from various “audiences”, as 
well as reactions from the corporate world — that is, also the question of whether 
CSR can be perceived as a “collective solution” for a “collective problem” in 
Austria. What are the general conditions'' for CSR to go ashore in Austria? What is 
the relevance of the concept to Austrian business organizations? And how is this 
specific issue field structured in Austria (for instance, actors in the arena, regula- 
tions, explicit and implicit rules)? 

Exploring adoption and dissemination. \ second bundle of research questions ad- 
dresses some shortcomings outlined above and is concerned with the dissemination 
of CSR as a globally diffusing concept and its specific career in the Austrian 
context. I am especially interested in understanding and explaining the specific 
characteristics of receptive organizations, or — to put it differently — which corpo- 


10 [also assume annual reporting documents to contain manifold discursive traces and thus 
some reference to all three levels, as corporations must comment, justify, rationalize, and 
discursively legitimate their behavior to their key stakeholders and the public. 

11 This should also reveal the more general opportunity structure (i.e, the broader set of 
political constraints and opportunities; for details, see Rucht, 1994; McAdam, McCarthy, & 

Zald, 1996; Tarrow, 1998, among others) for the dissemination of CSR in Austria. 
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tations are “at risk” of indicating adoption and commitment. In order to do so, I 
will test a broad set of hypotheses comprising both organizational (i.e. contin- 
gency) and institutional variables that potentially qualify as drivers of CSR. 
Moreover, the focus on business organizations’ efforts to discursively obtain and 
manage legitimacy also links with specific discursive practices, and thus also with 
questions of significance of CSR and its placement on the agenda of today’s 
corporations 

Exploring theorization and assignment of meaning. Finally, a third bundle will go be- 
yond existing work and the study of diffusion processes. Recognizing CSR as a 
comprehensive, dynamic, and discourse-shaped concept, this study also aims at the 
reconstruction of theorization activities (i.¢., the investigation of the definitions and 
interpretations actots employ when drawing on this particular concept). To this 
end, one of the main contributions will be to illustrate issues of theorization and to 
reconstruct the meaning of CSR in Austria. More specifically, this embraces the 
ways in which corporations respond to pressure (ie., how they theorize the prob- 
lem, how they theorize the solution, and how they build a causal relation between 
the two). Several points merit attention here and will guide my research, First, it will 
be interesting to see which globally — or locally — available labels for CSR are 
actually adopted by corporations; a key task will therefore be to disentangle the 
overall discourse in various sub-discourses. Second, references made to particular 
groups of stakeholders and/or affected societal acto: 
categories of actors in the context of CSR. Third, the topics corporations address 
when they refer to CSR, as well as the arguments and accounts they provide, 
communicate on the thematic embeddings of CSR. Fourth, I am especially inter- 
ested in patterns at field level, in practice variation (e.g., Lounsbury, 2001), and in 
the heterogeneity of meaning under a common umbrella concept. In this sense, the 
study aims at detecting and reconstructing the structuring dimensions of meaning 
within the Austrian CSR discourse. 


see below for details). 


s inform on the relevant social 


1.3 Course of this study 


‘The course this study follows is largely predefined by the three bundles of research 
questions described above. After this introductory chapter, which briefly touched 
upon the overarching theme, outlined central problems and questions, as well as 
gave a general project outline, I will present, in Chapter 2, the current state of the 
field of CSR research. In more detail, I will discuss CSR as an essentially contested 
issue, elaborate on core elements and central framings, and will give a brief over- 
view of existing concepts within the field, Chapter 3 is devoted to organizational 
institutionalism as the primary theoretical background of my work; the notions 
most relevant to and used in my research will be addressed. In Chapter 4 I will 
present methodological considerations and develop the methodical tools necessary 
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for carrying out my empirical research. Moreover, I will report precisely on sam- 
pling criteria, data, and methods of analys 

In the empirical part of this study, I will draw on the genre of annual reports of 
Austrian publicly-traded corporations to analyze commitment to the management 
concept of CSR. Arguing that such concepts relate to specific models of govern- 
ance and are thus dependent on the cultural embeddedness of organizations, I will 
start by presenting the empirical setting of my study (i.e., the Austrian context) in 
more detail in Chapter 5. A first chapter on findings, then, will be devoted to the 
career of CSR in Austria (Chapter 6). Here, I will argue and test a number of 
hypotheses that explain the dissemination and adoption of CSR, as well as central 
underlying mechanisms and relations. Upon presenting the results of several 
statistical models, I will dis the findings in detail and draw initial conclusions. A 
second chapter on findings (Chapter 7) will focus on the reconstruction of meaning 
of CSR in Austria. I will present and discuss patterns at field level, dynamics within 
the discourse, as well as shifts and modifications over time. This will also permit an 
exploration of field-level processes of theorization and discourse as well as bring 
forward implications for the social construction of institutions. Both chapters on 
findings will discuss their specific contributions. 

Toward the end of the study, some space will be devoted to a brief synopsis, 
well as to key contributions and limitations of my research (Chapter 8). I will then 
present some thoughts on how this project and its findings can potentially inspire a 
future research agenda; I will report briefly on areas in which I have already begun 
research that continues along these lines. A few summarizing remarks will then 
conclude this doctoral dis 


us 


as 


sertation. 
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“The term is a brilliant one; it means something, but not always the 
same thing, to everybody. To some it conveys the idea of legal responsi- 
bility or liability; to others, it means socially responsible bebavior in an 
ethical sense; to still others the meaning transmitted is that of ‘responsi- 
ble for’ in a causal mode; many simply equate it with ‘charitable con- 
tributions’; some take it to mean socially ‘conscious’ or ‘aware’; many 
of those who embrace it most fervently see it as mere synonym for ‘le- 
gitimacy’, in the context of ‘belonging’ or being proper or valid; a few 
see it as a sort of fiduciary duty imposing higher standards of behavior 
on businessmen than on citizens at large.” 


Dow Votaw (1973: 11) on corporate social responsibility 


2 Corporate social responsibility (CSR) 


As a field of academic inquiry, CSR is — as Crane et al. (2008: 568; see also 
McWilliams, Siegel, & Wright, 2006b; Windsor, 2006) conclude — “still in an 
embryonic stage. The study of CSR has been hampered by a lack of consensus on 
the definition of the phenomenon, unifying theory, measures and unsophisticated 
empirical methods. Globalization has also added to the complexity of CSR. ae 
Difficulties of defining the social responsibility of business are partly due to the 
concept’s divergent origins and rationalizations. In the following chapter, I will 
elaborate on core conceptual elements as well as on the state of the field of con- 
temporary CSR research. Drawing on Matten and Moon’s (2008) distinction 
between explicit and implicit CSR” will provide further information on the institu- 
tional embeddedness of this — essentially contested — issue. Very much in line with 
these authors, I argue that it is “axiomatic” for my empirical analysis not to present 
yet another definition, especially as the meaning of CSR represents the very core of 
my empirical research. Nonetheless, I wish to devote appropriate space to elaborate 
on the most central (meta-)framings of, and accounts for, CSR: the moral versus 
the business case argument. Finally, I will mark the territory by screening what can 
and will be considered as CSR in the course of this study — as well as what cannot 
(thus preparing the ground for my empirical sampling strategy). 


2.1 What is CSR? 


CSR presents itself as an opalescent phenomenon: It takes many different forms 
and is expressed in numerous ways, varying across wider cultural contexts as well as 
between individual organizations. A multiplicity of actors cultivating and influenc- 
ing the field results in diverse imagery associated with the notion of CSR (HiB, 


12 In short, they primarily address “the question why forms of business responsibility for 
society both differ among countries and change within them” (Matten & Moon, 2008: 404). 
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2006). With the practical implications and relevance of redesigning the business- 
society interface evident, the idea of CSR has attracted scholars from various 
disciplines and has been studied from different perspectives. Yet the corpus of 
literature still does not provide a consistent definition of CSR, neither in a descrip- 
tive nor in a normative sense (Crane et al., 2008b). Content-related vagueness, 
ambiguity, and weak alignment with the theoretical foundations of management 
science have also led to difficulties in empirical research from a management and 
organization perspective. 

Generally speaking, CSR is the vaguely defined term for the broad concept of 
business conduct that aligns with social expectations of integrity, transparency, 
fairness, and generally accepted social values (Thompson, 2008). However, while 
various “concepts, constructs, and theories of CSR [...] are competing with many 
other concepts, constructs, and theories of CSR [...], we might at least suggest that 
at the core of these debates is the subject of the social obligations and impacts of 
corporations in society” (Crane et al, 2008b: 6; see also Matten & Moon, 2008, 
among others).'’ CSR is used to consider and/or evaluate “effects of business on 
society, beyond the traditional role of seeking to maximize profits” (Crane et al., 
2008a: 569). The wording of the World Business Council for Sustainable Develop- 
ment highlights the central role of business within society and might serve as a first 
approximation to the issue: 


“Corporate social responsibility is the commitment of business to contribute to sustainable eco- 
nomic development, working with employees, their families, the local community and society at 
large to improve their quality of life” (World Business Council for Sustainable Development, 
2000: 10). 


Also widely quoted is the interpretation of the European Commission which 
defines the concept of CSR as a template used by corporations — on a strictly 
voluntary basis, moving beyond mere compliance with legal requirements and 
market expectations — in order to integrate various social 


environmental 


sues. 


concerns, and stakeholder interests: 


“By stating their social responsibility and voluntarily taking on commitments which go beyond 
common regulatory and conventional requirements, which they would have to respect in any case, 
companies endeavour to raise the standards of social development, environmental protection and 
respect of fundamental rights and embrace an open governance, reconciling interests of various 
stakeholders in an overall approach of quality and sustainability” (European Commission, 
2001: 4). 


13. Despite the existence of a great variety of different terms, concepts, and interpretations, “all 
are manifestations of one and the same underlying position, namely that corporate decisions 
have moral consequences and that therefore corporate decision makers should consider the 
moral consequences of their decisions” (den Hond, de Bakker, & Neergaard, 2007a: 3, with 
reference to Freeman, 1994). 
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More from the angle of welfare economics, Salazar and Husted (2008: 140) refer to 
CSR as a corporation’s obligation “to respond to the externalities created by market 
action.” Building on these insights, it is necessary to take into consideration not 
only objects and topics, but also subjects and means of CSR: 


“CSR occurs when a business firm, through the decisions and policies of its executive leaders, 
consciously and deliberately acts to enhance the social well-being of those whose lives are affected 
by the firm's economic operations. In this way, CSR blends and harmonizes economic operations 
with a human community's social systems and institutions, creating an organic linkage of Busi- 
ness and Society” (Frederick, 2008: 522-523). 


Frederick (2008: 523) also reminds us of the dual meaning of CSR, i.e., of the “two 
distinct ways of determining a company’s CSR standing: looking at the company as a 
whol, or examining the individuals who make decisions and set policies for the 
company”. While the first perspective characterizes a focal corporation’s CSR 
status as a function of “institutional actions” of executives and boards (i.¢., the 
focus here is on the corporation as a legal entity), the latter conceives CSR status 
mote as a function of “personal actions” of individual corporate agents. 

Finally, CSR has both an év/emnal and an external perspective (e.g., European 
Commission, 2001): Within a corporation, socially responsible practices primarily 
target employees and address issues such as human resource management, occupa- 
tional health and safety, change management, the management of natural resources, 
as well as environmental impacts of production processes. However, CSR extends 
well beyond the doors of the organization and involves a wide range of external 
stakeholders; in addition to shareholders and staff, corporations must therefore also 
deal with customers, suppliers, and business partners, public authorities and NGOs 
representing local and global communities, as well as the environment and society 
at large (e.g., Freeman, 1984; European Commission, 2001; Werther & Chandler, 
2011). 

Definitions of CSR diverge over several dimensions that demand further atten- 
tion. I will briefly highlight what I regard as the three major points here: motive, 
voluntariness, and institutional context. First, there is the question of a social motive 
as an essential foundation for CSR. As Dunfee (2008: 347) puts it: “Should it be 
considered genuine CSR if in reality the apparent CSR is a disguised busine 
strategy designed to increase earnings, market share, or competitive position?” The 
answer depends, from a normative perspective, on the ethical theory applied (for 
an overview, see Kagan, 1998; Smith, 2009; Brenkert & Beauchamp, 2010): While 
deontological theories emphasize intention (ie., the worthiness of action is 
dependent on the motive and principle behind it), teleological theories focus on the 
consequences and outcomes (e.g., Dunfee, 2008; Crane & Matten, 2010). A wide 


14. Itis, of course, also possible — and in many cases likely — that both lenses might end up with 
the same evaluation. 
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variety of motives for engaging in CSR have been recognized in the literature. 
Aguilera et al. (2007), for instance, suggest three main clusters — instrumental, 
relational, and morality-based motives — also pointing to the possibility of multiple 
and combined motives. However, motive as an element of a definition of CSR 
especially as it presents itself as opaque to persons other than the 
decision maker, or to observers from outside an organization (Dunfee, 2008). 

A second important line of conflict in defining CSR revolves around the crite- 
tion of voluntariness and whether this feature is a sine qua non for the concept’s very 
definition. While authors like, for instance, Windsor (2006: 93; see also Carroll, 
1991, 2004) broadly define CSR as “any concept concerning how managers should 
handle public policy or social issues”, other literature sometimes more narrowly 
refers to “actions that appear to further some social good, beyond the interests of 
the firm and that which is required by law” (McWilliams & Siegel, 2001: 117; 
McWilliams, Siegel, & Wright, 2006a). Such reference of surpassing minimum legal 
requirements might be problematic insofar as it makes it dependent on the respec- 
tive regulatory context of whether or not a certain type of action qualifies as 
socially responsible (ie., behaving in an identical manner could be evaluated quite 
differently).'" On a more abstract and normative level (see, for instance, Kagan, 
1998), it is even more questionable as to how to fully reconcile the ideas of volun- 
tariness and responsibility: While living up to someone’s responsibility results in a 
choice of deliberate and discretionary action, the underlying responsibility (or 
accountability) per se is nothing that can be thought of as essentially voluntary. 
Moreover (and as with motive), it is difficult to determine what is and what is not 
voluntary action: While this is, for instance, quite clear in the case of issues settled 
by specific legislation, the borderline is much more blurred in the case of “soft law” 
or incentive structures, but also in the case of fundamental institutional pressure 
(for a general overview, see Dunfee, 2008; see also Edelman, Uggen, & Erlanger, 
1999 on the endogeneity of legal regulation). As indicated above, some definitions 
of CSR explicitly exclude compulsory action from being able to qualify as CSR by 
stating that CSR “involves going beyond what the letter and spirit of the law 
require or the market demands” (Baron, 2001: 12; McWilliams & Siegel, 2001; see 
also, for instance, the position of the European Commission, 2001). An alternative 
approach allows the differentiation of various types of corporate responses to 
social problems in more detail: Husted and Salazar (2006; Salazar & Husted, 2008), 
for instance, make a useful distinction between altruistic, strategic, and coerced 
CSR. 

A third area of divergence in defining CSR is interrelated to those mentioned 
above and addresses the institutional context in which organizations operate. Matten 
and Moon (2008), among others, argue that the understanding, scope, and content 


remains tricl 


15 Campbell (2006, 2007) also reminds us that it is not only action but also the abandonment of 
irresponsible action (i.e., not acting in a harmful way) that qualifies as social responsibility — 
something that is overlooked in most established definitions of CSR. 
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of CSR significantly differ between divergent governance and busine: 
especially between liberal market economies (like the United States) and coordi. 


nated market economies (various continental European countries; see also Whitley, 
1999; Hall & Soskice, 2001): While the first cultural setting provides greater 
opportunity and incentives for business to address responsibility through explicit 


CSR policies, rhetoric, and action, the latter represents a system of wider organiza- 
tional responsibility (embedded in broader norms and regulation), yielding compar- 
atively narrow opportunities and incentives for business to take explicit responsi- 
bility. Matten and Moon (2008) thus denote explicit and implicit as the two decisive 
attributes for CSR. 


“By ‘explicit CSR’ we refer to corporate policies that assume and articulate responsibility for 
some societal interests. They normally consist of voluntary programs and strategies by conpora- 
tions that combine social and business value and address issues perceived as being part of the 
social responsibility of the company. ] By ‘implicit CSR’ we refer to corporations’ role within 
the wider formal and informal institutions for society’s interests and concerns. Implicit CSR 
normally consists of values, norms, and rules that result in (mandatory and customary) require- 
ments for corporations to address stakeholder issues and that define proper obligations of corpo- 
rate actors in collective rather than individual terms” (Matten & Moon, 2008: 409). 


A primary task in this chapter will be to develop a robust understanding of the 
concept of CSR that is applicable in empirical research — i.e., that enables a quali- 
fied empirical study of CSR discourse in Austria —, yet without imposing an a priori 
definition on the field that might not resonate, or even lead to distortion. 
initial step, it might be helpful to further our comprehension of the term CSR by 
shedding some light on its distinguishing elements (see also Hi, 2006): The types 
of (a) conporate organizations covered by this attribute comprise stock corporations 


san 


with separation of ownership and control, corporations with owner-managers (for 
instance, SMEs or family-owned business), and corporations with ownership by 
public bodies. These actors are positioned within a complex system of (b) social 
relations with other societal actors whose interests and claims might vary greatly; 
additional characteristics like the area of operation (in the case of multinational 
corporations) or exposure to public scrutiny (such as flagship corporations or those 
with business activity in sensitive or high impact industries) might intensify this 
system of multiple interests. Finally, () responsibility refers, on the one hand, to the 
fundamental question of the role and purpose of the corporation within socie! 


and, on the other, to areas of action a focal corporation considers to be relevant, 
based on the organization’s position within society — or, alternatively, core audi- 
ences and stakeholders perceive as highly relevant for the focal corporation. In 
corporate practice, in continental European and Anglo-American contexts alike, 
social responsibility (sogiale Verantwortung in German) has been occasionally 
preted as an act of mete corporate giving, philanthropy, or charity — rather than 
embracing a more comprehensive approach of responsibility for and accountability 


inter- 
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toward society in general (ie., societal responsibility, ot gesellschaftliche Verantwortung 
in German; for this distinction, see also HifB, 2006). Such a narrow understanding is 
limited to covering only one of the three pillars of the triple bottom line (TBL) of 
sustainable development, namely the social dimension. However, and especially in 
recent years, sustainability (Nachbaltigkeit in German) with its focus on environ- 
mental issues (ie., the ecological dimension), as well as long-term value maximiza- 
tion (ie., addressing the economic dimension) have become essential elements of 
the understanding of CSR; in addition, strategic stakeholder management made its 
way into corporations’ business policies (e.g., Werther & Chandler, 2011). Against 
the backdrop of these multiple understandings, and quite much in line with other 
research (e.g. Carroll, 1999; Bassen, Jastram, & Meyer, 2005; Matten & Moon, 
2008), I argue that the idea of CSR is characterized as a comprehensive, dynamic, 
and discourse-shaped concept consisting of an entire bundle of conceptual sub- 
discourses." 


In order to explore the dissemination of CSR as a management concept, it is 
indispensable to achieve a comprehensive understanding of the multiple layers of 
responsibility; it is therefore also essential to include the totality of empirical labels 
and interpretations, and to pay attention to ambiguous meanings within the 
concept. The use of various labels that are synonymous with, or cleatly allude to, 
CSR, as well as the struggle over terminology and definition in general, clearly point 
to the necessity of specification and contextualization. For this study, I have 
decided to retain CSR as the all-encompassing “umbrella term” (Matten & Moon, 
2008: 405), although literature using new terminology to address business-society 
relations has recently proliferated (e.g., “corporate citizenship,” which draws more 
attention to the political dimension and to issues of governance; see Matten & 
Crane, 2005; Moon & Vogel, 2008). I have also refrained from “dropping the S” in 
CSR (see Aguilera et al., 2007) in order to stress the embeddedness of organiza- 
tions, business, and economic action in the structures of social relations 
(Granovetter, 1985; Dacin, Ventresca, & Beal, 1999) that results in strong ties 
between corporations and their social environment. This being said, I nonetheless 
wish to break down CSR to its various sub-discourses — both conceptually and 
empirically. 


2.2 CSR in the academic debate: A brief historical overview 


Like its theoretical foundations, CSR looks back on a rather “long and varied 
history” in scholarly literature (Carroll, 1999: 268). Some aspects of CSR have 
created more enthusiasm within academia than in actual corporate behavior 
(Beaver, 1999; Matten & Crane, 2005), while other issues that are now part of the 


CSR agenda (and are thus, for instance, incorporated in standard textbooks) have 


16 See below for a detailed description of CSR sub-concepts. 
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been anchored in sociopolitical traditions or in corporate practices for a substantial 
period of time in various institutional contexts, yet without explicitly being thought 
of as CSR (Meyer & Hillerer, 2009). Empirical examples used in literature date 
back as far as times of industrial revolution (e.g., Carroll, 2008). As Frederick (2008: 
525) — a researcher whose contributions to the scholarly debate on CSR span more 
than half a century — points out, the concept currently known as CSR evolved in 
mote or less four chronological phases or stages of development that can be 
summarized as follows: (a) Corporate social stewardship — corporate managers as public 
trustees and social stewards (1950s and 1960s); (b) conporate social responsiveness — 
responding to social demands (1960 and 1970s); (c) corporate ethics — fostering ethical 
corporate culture (1980s and 1990s); and (d) corporate global citizenship — accepting 
and attaining global citizenship responsibility (1990s and 2000s). 

Formal writings on CSR have largely been a product of the second half of the 
20" century, with most of the early texts emerging in the United States (for an 
overview see, for instance, Carroll, yes 2008; Frederick, 2008). In Europe, the 
young” and the practices of CSR have become 


academic debate is relativel 


widespread only recently (Matten & Moon, 2008). Nonetheless, European scholars 
have significantly contributed to the sizable body of existing literature in the last 15 
years, for which reason it must “be acknowledged that CSR and related notions 


have been developed in practice and thought in a number of [...] countries and at 
different times” (Carroll, 2008: 20). More recently, countries in other parts of the 
world have also begun to direct their attention to CSR thinking, policies, and 
practices. Hence, to outline the development of the concept at length constitutes a 


considerable challenge." 

‘A number of scholars (Carroll, 1979; Wartick & Cochran, 1985; Carroll, 1999; 
Valor, 2005; Lee, 2008, among others) agree that Bowen’s (1953) milestone publi- 
cation entitled Social Responsibilities of the Businessman marked the start of modern 
literature on CSR within social and management science — and also “CSR’s formal 
birth and growth in the 1950s” (Carroll, 2008: 24). Corporations, so Bowen’s (1953: 
6) argument, have the obligation “to pursue those policies, to make those decisions, 
or to follow those lines of action which are desirable in terms of objectives and 
values of our society”. Drucker was among the first to explicitly address the 
“public” or “social responsibility of management” in his classic book The Practice of 


17. For some early exceptions in continental Europe and in the German speaking community in 
particular, see, for instance, Steinmann (1973) and Ulrich (1986). 

18 For this study (and with regard to the empirical analyses covering an observation period 
from 1990 to 2005), a summarizing account seems sufficient and favorable. 

19 Bowen's treatment of CSR proceeds from the underlying assumption that corporate decision 
makers constitute a social elite (on value systems and styles of social responsibility of manag- 
ers, see also Hay & Gray, 1974). Recently, the responsibility of individual actors has been 
discussed anew especially under the notion of “accountability” (e.g., Bovens, 2007), whereas 
the responsibility of the corporation as a legal entity has somehow remained diffuse (see also 
the remarks on the dual meaning of CSR above). 
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Management, presenting many thoughts and ideas (see Drucker, 2007) that prove to 
be even more relevant and valid today than they were when the book was first 
published in 1954. In general, while Europe was primarily concerned with efforts to 
recover and reconstruct its economic infrastructure after WWII, the first explicit 
theorization of CSR = including the role of corporations within society — mainly 
took place in the United States. Again, and this is a central point, considerable 
traces of implicit CSR within the institutional framework of continental European 
countries must not be neglected.” 


Following up on some of these early thoughts on CSR, the 1960s were charac- 
terized by attempts to define the meaning of CSR (Carroll, 2008), with movement 
picking up speed throughout the 1970s (for an overview of relevant literature from 
the 1960s and 1970s see, for instance, Carroll, 1999, 2008). Interestingly, the notion 
of CSR was extended by reference to corporate social performance (e.g., Sethi, 1975; 
Wartick & Cochran, 1985), conporate social responsiveness (e.g., Ackerman, 1973; Sethi, 
1975; Ackerman & Bauer, 1976), and public responsibility (e.g., Preston & Post, 1981). 
Many authors at this time began to emphasize the importance of a managerial 
approach to CSR by applying the traditional management functions, ie, to 
“forecast and plan for CSR, organize for CSR, assess social petformance, and 
institutionalize corporate social policy and strategy” (Carroll, 2008: 34). 

During the mid-1980s, and in the Anglo-American context, corporations’ re- 
sponsibilities toward society seemed widely recognized; what became more and 
more important was the question of how to arrange and enact corporate ethics in 
business practice (Carroll, 2008). Some central theoretical contributions within the 
discipline (e.g. Carroll, 1979; Zenisek, 1979) — as well as fruitful ideas from the 
field of strategy and corporate governance (above all the stakeholder theory, see 
Freeman, 1984), which especially in continental Europe achieved great resonance — 
were followed by a number of studies with diverging foci. Some of this work was 
devoted to further developing the model of corporate social performance (e.g., 
Wartick & Cochran, 1985); another major line of (empirical) research was particu- 
larly interested in the relationship of CSR activity and financial performance of a 
corporation (¢.g., Cochran & Wood, 1984; Aupperle, Carroll, & Hatfield, 1985; 
Mackey, Mackey, & Barney, 2007; for an overview, see Orlitzky, 2008, or the meta- 
studies of Margolis & Walsh, 2003; Orlitzky et al., 2003). 

In the 1990s, new and unique contributions to the concept of CSR were rare; 
instead, it served rather “as the basepoint, building block, or point-of-departure for 


20 For example, as Meyer and Hillerer (2010) point out, in Austria the AAviengesetz (Austrian 
Stock Corporations Act) has demanded a distinct stakeholder orientation in corporate con- 
trol since the 1960s, with the debate on which interests a corporation must take into account 
dating back to the era of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire (Kalss, Burger, & Eckert, 2003). 
Moreover, owners and managers of corporations generally perceived themselves as the soci- 
etal elite responsible for other members of society — and for the nation at large, thus also 
engaging in sociopolitical decision making (see chapter on empirical context for details). 
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other complementary concepts and themes, many of which embraced CSR thinking 
and were quite compatible with CSR” (Carroll, 2008: 37). One of the most promi- 
nent ones was sustainability — an idea that was originally connected with environ- 
mental issues but has been broadened to include other dimensions of organiza- 
tional environments as well as economic issues (“corporate sustainability”, 
below). Moreover, the notion of corporate social performance still drew much 
attention (e.g., Wood, 1991; Swanson, 1995; Wood & Jones, 1995; Swanson, 1999). 
Among others, Carroll (1991, 1998) revisited his influential CSR definition(s), 
highlighting the “discretionary/philanthropic” component of CSR that embraces 
“corporate citizenship”, a term that has since become rather popular as an alterna- 
tive way of framing CSR (Carroll, 2008). 

Corporations only more recently realized their responsibilities toward a global 
business environment, and since the tutn of the millennium the CSR movement 
has become, finally, a global phenomenon, with the rhetorical and practical tool kit 
of CSR being established as an essential part of business practice. Thus, it is not 
surprising that the most significant advances and stimuli to the debate on social 
responsibility have come in the realm of business practice itself (Carroll, 2008). In 
academia, the 2000s were characterized by a splintering of interests and new 
scholarly fields in which to think about CSR. Within management research, CSR 
has doubtlessly created an empirical research agenda of its own which currently 
seems to aim in particular at reconciling theory and practice (see Habisch, Jonker, 
Wegner, & Schmidpeter, 2005; Kotler & Lee, 2005; Aras & Growther, 2010).” 


see 


2.3 Defining the range of responsibilities for business organizations 


‘The notion of CSR holds corporations accountable toward society and key stake- 
holders, and assigns them responsibility for other societal actors and the environ- 
ment, as well as for society at large. However, the problem of defining a corpora- 
tion’s actual range of responsibilities is a difficult task. While some literature (see 
above) tefers to CSR as exclusively voluntary action, others argue that it must be 
framed in a way that embraces the entire range of business responsibilities. Carroll 
(1979) was one of the first to systematize CSR, distinguishing economic, legal, ethical, 
and philanthropic/ discretionary aspects or dimensions of CSR (see also Carroll, 1991; 
Schwartz & Carroll, 2003; Carroll, 2004). Specifically, he suggested that the “social 
responsibility of business encompasses the economic, legal, ethical, and discretion- 
aty expectations that society has of organizations at a given point in time” (Carroll, 
1979: 500). The derived “pyramid of corporate social responsibility” (e.g., Carroll, 
1991) has been particularly predominant (see Figure 1). 


21 For an evaluation of the status of CSR research within the management literature see, for 
instance, Lockett, Moon, and Visser (2006). 
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Philanthropic responsibility: Contribute 
organizational resources to society (giving back) 


Be a good corporate citizen! 


Ethical responsibility: Obligation to do what is 
right, just, and fair (as well as to avoid harm) 


Be ethical! 


Legal responsibility: Play by the rules of the game 
(law as society's codification of right and wrong) 


Obey the law! 


Economic responsibility: Economic success as the 
foundation upon which other responsibilities rest 


Be profitable! 


Figure 1: The pyramid of CSR (Source: adapted from Carrell, 1991: 42) 


Corporations’ primary responsibility is to produce profit and a decent return on 
investment for its shareholders. Profitability is therefore “a sine qua non of effec- 
tive corporate citizenship” (Carroll, 1998: 2); or, in the words of Drucker (1984: 
62), 


‘[.-] the first ‘social responsibility’ of business is then to make enough profit to cover the costs 
of the future. If this ‘social responsibility’ is not met, no other ‘social responsibility’ can be met. 
Decaying businesses in a decaying economy are unlikely to be good neighbors, good employers or 
‘socially responsible’ in any way.” 


Corporations and their management must also operate within the legal framework 
of a society — that is, within the society’s codified ethics. These two dimensions — 
economic and legal responsibility — are more or less required, while complying with 
broader ethical standards (ie., doing no harm and doing what is generally regarded 
as right, just, and fair) can only be expected by society. Finally, society might desire 
corporations to live up to their philanthropic/ discretionary responsibilities of 

“giving back” to the community and society at large.” Carroll and Shabana (2010: 


22 Carroll’s typology is somehow inspired by a ground-breaking contribution to the concept of 
CSR that also largely reflected the practitioners’ view: In its 1971 publication, the Committee 
for Economic Development suggested three concentric circles to typify CSR: An inner cine 
that includes basic responsibilities for the efficient execution of the economic function; an 
intermediate circle that encompasses responsibility to exercise this function with a sensitive 
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90; see also Kotler & Lee, 2005) refer to ethical and philanthropic responsibilities 
as “the essence of CSR”. 

While this conceptual framework is still useful today, it is problematic insofar as, 
these clear-cut dimensions do not exist in practice but are intertwined. Werther and 
Chandler (2006: 9) emphasize that social issues can and do evolve over time, and 
that societal expectations become increasingly institutionalized. They argue that 


) what was ethical, or even discretionary in Carroll's model, is becoming increasingly neces- 
sary today dite to the changing environment within which businesses operate. As such, ethical 
responsibilities are more likely to stand on a par with economic and legal responsibilities as 
foundational for business success [...]. As societal expectations of the firm rise, so the penalties 
imposed by stakeholders for perceived CSR lapses will become probibitive.” 


An alternative way to define the range of corporations’ responsibilities commences 
with a differentiation of stakeholders. Basically, corporations have three kinds of 
stakeholders: organizational stakeholders (i.e., internal stakeholders like employees, 
management, and shareholders) at its very core, economic stakeholders (i.e., external 
stakeholders like customers, suppliers, and various business partners) as an inter- 
face between organizational stakeholders and society, and societal stakeholders in a 
mote general sense (i.e., external stakeholders like communities, government and 
regulators, and NGOs). All three sit within the larger context of corporations’ 
global business environment (e.g., Werther & Chandler, 2006). 

These conceptualizations can be summarized and transformed into “spheres of 
responsibility” (Figure 2; for details see also Hi8, 2006). From the perspective of a 
corporation, one might distinguish between a minimum sphere (required by society in 
terms of market mechanisms and legal regulations), an intermediate sphere (voluntary 
CSR activity within the value chain, for instance, compliance with soft law regula- 
tion, which is usually expected by society; e.g., respecting labor standards), and an 


extended sphere of responsibility (voluntary CSR activity outside the value chain, 
desired by society; for instance, contributing to and sponsoring civil society). 


awareness of changing social values and priorities; and an outer circle that assumes business to 
become more broadly involved in actively improving the social environment (see also CED 
Committee for Economic Development, 1971: 17). 
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Extended sphere 
of responsibility: 
CSR activity outside 
the value creation 
chain (desired) 


Intermediate sphere 
of responsibility: 
CSR activity within 
the value creation 
chain (expected) 


‘Minimum sphere 

‘of responsibility: 

Compliance with 
‘market mechanisms. 


and legal regulations 
(required) 


Figure 2: Spheres of CSR (Source: adapted from Hifi, 2006: 38) 


24 Institutional context matters: Explicit versus implicit CSR 


I have already briefly referred to the embeddedness of corporations in institutional 
frameworks, as well as to the question of how these specific contexts influence the 
perception of and approach to CSR activity. Given that societies have developed 
divergent governance systems over time (reflecting their institutions, customary 
ethics, and social relations), it follows “that we might expect some differences in 
the ways in which corporations express and pursue their social responsibilities 
among different societies” (Matten & Moon, 2008: 407). In greater detail, Matten 
and Moon (2008; see also Hiss, 2009) suggest that these ways can be described as 
cither explicit or implicit (see Figure 3). 

The authors make a convincing argument that the institutional framework — 
ie. the governance and business systems in place — decisively set the scene for 
corporations’ CSR activities (Matten and Moon, 2008): While institutions in liberal 
market economies encourage individualism and provide considerable discretion to 
economic actors to explicitly engage with CSR in their corporate policies, CSR is an 
implicit element of the institutional framework within coordinated market econo- 
mies (addressed by coordinated approaches to economic and social issues through 
a partnership of representative socioeconomic actors and government) (see Figure 
4). Both systems, however, exhibit explicit and implicit elements to some extent: It 
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must not be thought of this model as a “dichotomous distinction [...] but, rather, 
one of emphasis” (Matten & Moon, 2008: 410). 


Explicit CSR ... 


_» describes corporate activities that assume responsibility 
for the interests of society. 


«Consists of voluntary corporate policies, programs, and 
strategies. 


.~ |s motivated by the perceived expectations of different 
stakeholders of the corporation. 


Implicit CSR .. 
fescribes corporations’ role within the wider formal and 
formal institutions for society's interests and concerns. 
«consists of values, norms, and rules that result in (often 
Codified and mandatory) requirements for corporations. 


is motivated by the societal consensus on the legitimate 
expectations of the roles and contributions of all major 
groups in society, including corporations. 


Figure 3: Explicit and implicit CSR compared (Source: adapted from Matten & Moon, 2008: 410) 


CSR as an implicit element 
of the institutional framework 


+ > 
Liberal market economies .. Coordinated market economies... 
with national institutions encouraging: «with national institutions encouraging: 
Individualism Collectivism 
Discretionary agency ‘Systemic/obligatory agency 


Incentivizing responsive actors = Incentivizing program-driven agency 
Liberalism = (Institutionatized) solidarity 
Network governance = Partnership governance 

= Policies providing discretion = Policies providing obligations 
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Figure 4: A continuum between explicit and implicit CSR (Source: adapted from Matten & Moon, 
2008: 411) 
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For corporate stakeholders, the results of CSR activities — as well as their impact on 
the organization’s audiences — do not have to be different at all. On the contrary: 
Matten and Moon (2008: 410) argue that 


] corporations practicing implicit CSR might conduct practices similar to those of corpora- 
tions practicing explicit CSR |...]. Many of the elements of implicit CSR occur in the fornt of 
codified norms, rules, and laws but are not conventionally described explicitly as CSR. It is the 
societal norms, networks, organizations, and rules that are explicit, rather than their implica- 
tions for the social responsibilities of business. It is in this sense that CSR in these systems is 
implicit.” 


However, the interpretation that this important differentiation “also exposes 
differences in intent” (Matten & Moon, 2008: 410) is somewhat questionable. 
While one might agree that implicit CSR is in most cases not “conceived of as a 
voluntary and deliberate corporate decision but, rather, as a reaction to, or reflec- 
tion of, a corporation’s institutional environment” (although there is much leeway 
concerning how — and to what extent — codified norms and rules are fulfilled),” 1 
argue that also explicit CSR is not always “the result of a deliberate, voluntary, and 
often strategic” decision making process. Expectations from key stakeholders, for 
example, can prove to be very strong pressures that equally reduce the scope for 
deliberate decision making. In a similar way, coercive isomorphism in specific 
industries, for instance, might force corporations to address CSR explicitly. 

Still, one major puzzle remains. Why have continental European corporations 
recently begun to adopt a more explicit commitment to CSR (also reflected in their 
corporate policies and communication) that largely resembles that of their Anglo- 
American counterparts — “regardless of the fact that responsible business practices 
have been and continue to be implicitly part of their day-to-day business activities” 
(Matten & Moon, 2008: 405)? The study at hand will mainly draw on arguments 
from organizational institutional theory/research in order to explore this phenom- 
enon in more detail. In this respect, another point raised by Matten and Moon 
(2008: 410) seems important: Corporations practicing explicit CSR “use the 
language of CSR in communicating their policies and practices to their stakehold- 
ers, whereas those practicing implicit CSR normally do not describe their activities 
this way” — because it is not necessary at all (see also Scott, 2008, on the “cognitive 
pillar” in institutional theory; for more, see chapter on organizational institutional- 
ism). While some 15 years ago any explicit debate on CSR in Austria was more or 
less absent due to this issue being, first, taken-for-granted and, second, implicit in 
the institutional framework, standardized accounts have — after a phase of negotia- 
tion of meaning during the decline of classic Austrian institutions and “sub- 
societies” like the powerful social partnership (e.g., Pelinka, 1998; see also Meyer & 


23 Besides, as Moon and Matten (2008) admit in their statement of limitations, corporations 
actively shape rather than merely rect institutional frameworks (see also chapter on the em- 
pirical setting of this study). 
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Hllerer, 2010) — begun to prevail in the late 2000s (see also empirical findings 
below). 


2.5 CSR as an essentially contested issue 


The actual scope and content of CSR has been subject to controversial discussion 
ever since its early appearance, both in practice and theory (see, for instance, the 
debate surrounding Friedman, 1970). Depending on the position of the actors ot 
speakers involved in the debate, different elements and aspects have been focused 
on and integrated into the CSR agenda. In the early 1970s, Votaw made a very apt 
remark on CSR in this respect: “The term is a brilliant one; it means something, but 
not always the same thing, to everybody” (Votaw, 1973: 11). Drawing on a plurality 
of literature in — and major contributions to — the field, I have shown above that 
CSR is far from being easily defined, On the contrary: Few subjects in management 
research elicit as much controversy and contestation (Crane et al., 2008b). CSR 
presents itself as both an essentially contested issue and concept (¢.g., Okoye, 2009), 
“being ‘appraisive’ (or considered as valued), ‘internally complex’, and having 
relatively open rules of application” (Matten & Moon, 2008: 405, with a quote from 
Moon, Crane, & Matten, 2005). It appears to be a matter of ideological position 
whether CSR is argued to be beneficial for business or merely a waste of resources, 
whether it should remain voluntary action or be determined by legal regulation,” 
and, finally, which range of activities can be subsumed under the notion of CSR. 
Borrowing from institutional theory (see next chapter for more details), CSR 
discourse can also be understood as an issue field that brings “together various field 
constituents with disparate purposes” and in which “competing interests negotiate 
over issue interpretation” (Hoffman, 1999: 351-532; see also Meyer, 2004). Thus, 
legitimate actors and meaning structures in such contested issue fields — that might 
themselves be part of even broader societal discourses — are of particular intere: 
However, meaning — Meyer and Hillerer (2010) refer to a “topographic map” of 
meaning — is not directly accessible at field level; only manifestations are (for 


24 A great deal of the debate centers around the original character of CSR as yoluntary action 
guided by specific (global) standards and “soft law” versus the demand for reinforced legal 
regulation (Sahlin-Andersson, 2006; for Austria, see Mark-Ungericht & Weiskopf, 2007; on 
the expansion of “soft law” and increasing standardization see, for instance, Brunsson & 
Jacobsson, 2002; Mérth, 2004), Here, supporters of a more market-based approach argue 
that externalities must be built into market prices in order to ensure the correct alignment of 
costs and benefits, Others, however, largely distrust markets as an appropriate modus of 
control and argue that “soft law” should be replaced by obligatory legal regulations (see also 
Sahlin-Andersson, 2006). In fact, under certain circumstances (e.g, market failure) increased 
regulation might be necessary and useful; on the other hand, overregulation reduces the in- 
ternational competitiveness of corporations and might also create considerable market barri- 
ers, 
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instance, in the media or in other genres of communication like annual reports ot 
corporate websites). 

It is noteworthy that the concept of CSR is conceptualized to a large degree 
from the perspective of corporations (Crane & Matten, 2004; HiB, 2006). Thus, 
corporations themselves — as a core group of actors with considerable sociopolitical 
influence — dominate the theorization of the concept in the realm of practice, 
together with the “usual suspects”: business schools, consultants, management 
gurus, IGOs, and business press. However, a wide variety of other societal actors is 
also involved in field-level discourse on CSR (e.g., vatious stakeholders, interest 
groups, politicians, and NGOs). These stakeholder interests are covered i 
corporations develop sttategies to cope with, address, and balance the — often 
conflicting — claims of these groups: Corporate strategy, corporate communica- 
tions, and marketing, among others, show distinct traces of such efforts. Moreover, 
these strategies will also mirror much broader societal discourses and issues that are 
salient, for instance, in the media. Critical events in the corporations’ environment 
further stimulate the debate surrounding an issue (Meyer & Hillerer, 2010), 
contrast perspectives, and contribute to a constantly evolving discourse that sets 
the CSR agenda for corporations alongside more ethical considerations. 

While I shall, in the following, explore central framings of and approaches to 
CSR in greater detail, it is important to mention critics who more or less reject the 
notion of a social responsibility of business altogether. These voices are either — 
frequently referring to the classic argument brought forward by Levitt (1958) or 
Friedman (1962, 1970) — generally skeptical of a multi-stakeholder approach” in 
defining the role and purpose of business (see also Jensen, 2001), or argue that CSR 
is merely costly rhetoric decoupled from any significant action (e.g., “PR gimmick”, 
“cheap talk”, or “managerial speech”). 


sofar as 


2.6 Ethical argumentation and business case framing 


CSR can be characterized as a cluster concept with a variety of theoretical founda- 
tions that are drawn on in order to substantiate and explain the concept in greater 
detail. Garriga and Melé (2004) distinguish between four theories, each in itself 
constituted by various approaches: (a) ethical theories focusing on the right thing to 
do in order to achieve a good/ideal society; (b) instrumental theories focusing on the 


25 Each genre sheds light on different aspects; hence, each approach is selective. While the 
media debate, for instance, qualifies to cover the entire issue field and overall discourse 
(notwithstanding that the media play a central role as “gatekeepers”), corporate communica- 
tion focuses on the most affected actors in the field (Le., the corporations) and allows for an 
in-depth exploration of their interpretation of CSR. 

26 An extensive body of literature deals with the relationship of shareholder value orientation 
and stakeholder approach (for an overview see Melé, 2008, among others). 
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achievement of core economic objectives through social activities; (c) political theories 
focusing on a responsible use of status, power, and influence of business in the 
political arena; and (d) integrative theories focusing on the integration of social de- 
mands in business policies. 

Of the vatious interpretive packages to promote CSR, two (meta-) framings 
appear to be essential in the CSR field: an ethical argumentation (moral case)” and 
case framing. In their textbook on CSR, Werther and Chandler (2006, 
2011) build on a moral argument for CSR that is based on a “give-and-take approach” 
between business and society: Recognizing that generating profit is necessary for 
the long-term survival of any business organization, it is also important to note that 
business opportunities for obtaining profit are only possible by enabling an societal 
environment in which corporations can operate. Thus, the obligations and social 
responsibilities of business emerge from the reciprocal relationship between 
corporations and society; they are shaped by individual and collective standards of 
morality and values.” Such a relationship can be thought of as a “social contract” — 
a series of explicit and implicit contracts between individuals, organizations, and 
institutions — that ensures an environment of trust and harmony in which corpora- 
tions receive resources, goods, and the license to operate in ex 
ate behavior (Wilson, 2003). In this sense, CSR 


a business 


hange for appropri- 


] broadly represents the relationship between a company and the principles expected by the 
wider society within which it operates. It assumes businesses recognize that for-profit entities do 
not exist in a vacuum and that a large part of their success comes as much from actions that are 
congruent with societal values as from factors internal to the company” (Werther & Chandler, 
2006: 16). 


All societies test upon a cultural heritage that gives rise to a belief system that also 
defines the boundaries of socially and morally acceptable behavior of organizations 
and their agents (Berger and Luckmann, 1967; Werther & Chandler, 2006). To 
violate explicit or implicit moral boundaries could result in societal sanctions and a 
loss of legitimacy” — and, thus, also to constraints on a corporation’s freedom to 
pursue its core interests and strategic objectives (e.g., restrictive legislation, sanc- 
tions, fines, and penalties by regulators, or boycotts and social activism that bring 


27 The term “moral case” was coined to parallel the “business case”, which it either comple- 
ments of challenges (Lane, 2010). 

28 Arguments for the notion that corporations have a moral duty to behave responsibly toward 
the members of society can be based on several ethical theories such as Kantian ethics and 
virtue ethics (see below for more). 

29 Several scholars highlight, especially from an organizational institutionalism perspective, the 
need for legitimacy as key for the global spread of CSR (see Hil, 2006; Matten & Moon, 
2008; Hiss, 2009, among others); they propose a “fundamental shift to moral legitimacy [...] 
[that] creates a new basis of legitimacy and involves organizations in processes of active justi- 
fication vis-a-vis society rather than simply responding to the demands of powerful groups” 
(Palazzo & Scherer, 2006: 71; see also Palazzo, 2004). 
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about limited access to resources and markets). In sum, sanction avoidance repre- 
sents a rational argument for CSR. 


SR is a rational argument for businesses seeking to maximize their performance by min 
mizing restrictions on operations. In today’s globalizing world, where individuals and activist 
organizations feel empowered to enact change, CSR represents a means of anticipating and 
reflecting societal concerns to minimize operational and financial limitations on business” 
(Werther & Chandler, 2006: 18). 


‘The consequences of this rational argument — business acting proactively — lead 
directly to a strong economic argument for CSR: Incorporating CSR into core business 
operations and the value chain offers considerable opportunities for differentiation 
and competitive advantage, especially as corporations increasingly “need to build a 
watertight image with respect to all stakeholders” (Werther & Chandler, 2006: 18). 
In its various roles within the economic system — whether as employer, producer, 
consumer, supplier, or investment object — the attractiveness and success of a 
corporation is strongly linked to the strength of its image and brand, as well as to 
its ability to balance the conflicting interests of multiple stakeholders. Thus, 


] CSR is an argument of economic self-interest of business. CSR adds value because it 
allows companies to reflect the needs and concerns of their various stakebolder groups. By doing 
50, a company is more likely to retain its societal legitimacy, and maximize its financial viabil- 
ity, over the long term. Simply put, CSR is a way of matching corporate operations with societal 
values at a time when these parameters can change rapidly” Werther & Chandler, 2006: 18). 


2.6.1 The moral case for CSR 


CSR can be assigned the status of an objective in itself and positioned at the same 
level as other goals in the hierarchy of organizational objectives or obligations. 
While the business case seems to be an increasingly attractive and legitimate 
framing for corporations to employ the concept of CSR, frequent references to the 
ethical foundations of the notion of social responsibilities of business are nonethe- 
less to be found. 

In general, an ethical approach to CSR contends “defects of morally indifferent 
business conduct and social advantages of morally-sensitive [...] management 
practices” (Windsor, 2006: 98). The moral case prescribes action by drawing 
directly on fundamental standards of morality, values, and other methods of moral 
reasoning. These principles and values are characterized as essentially intrinsic — as 
opposed to instrumental values (Lane, 2010). It further seems important to note 
that such standards concern to a lesser degree the corporation as a legal entity (i.c., 
institutional action) and more the personal decisions and actions of individual 
managers and employees as corporate agents (Frederick, 2008). 
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Although drawing on a composite of various moral frameworks other than 
egoism and utilitarianism,” ethical approaches to CSR use “a basic shared principle 
of impartial moral reflection on tolerating expansive public policy and practicing 
broad self-restraint and altruism” (Windsor, 2006: 98). From the broad array of 
normative ethical theories (for an overview see, for instance, Kagan, 1998; Smith, 
2009; Brenkert & Beauchamp, 2010) I will discuss — very briefly — the most im- 
portant ones.” The focus will be on deontological (non-consequentialist) rather 
than on teleological (consequentialist) theories (.c., on theories that are based on 
underlying principles of decision makers’ motivation than on the intended out- 
comes of action), as well as on virtue ethics. 


2.6.1.1 Ethics of duties 


‘The philosophical theory of ethics of duties judges the morality of a specific action 
based on the action’s adherence to a rule or principle, regardless of the desirability 
of an action’s consequences. If an action is not carried out with the motive of duty 
(deduced from abstract principles), then it is without moral value. Ethics of duties 
is inevitably related to Kantian ethics and the “categorical imperative” (see, for an 
overview, Fiesner, 2000, among others) — a “theoretical framework that should be 
applied to every moral issue regardless of who is involved, who profits, and who is 
harmed” (Crane & Matten, 2004: 87). At its very core, the maxims of the categori- 
cal imperative reflect the aspects of consistency, human dignity, and universality; 
hence, these three elements characterize morality (Crane & Matten, 2004). For 
CSR, this means that corporate agents first and foremost have a moral duty to 
respect all stakeholders, as well as mutual rights and obligations; each stakeholder 
group, conversely, has a moral right to be treated not just as a means to some end 
but as an end in itself (Evan & Freeman, 1988; see also Bowie, 1999). 


2.6.1.2 Theory of rights 


‘The theory of rights goes back to Locke and his notion of “natural rights” — moral 
claims to which all humans are entitled, and that should be respected and protected 
in every single action. Thus, rights of one actor result in corresponding duties of 


30 Egoism and utilitarianism — as opposed to deontological ethical theories — address right and 
wrong according to the consequences and outcomes of a decision, ive., outcomes for the 
individual decision maker (egoism) or wider social outcome within a community (utilitarian 
ism) (see Kagan, 1998; Audi, 2010; Crane & Matten, 2010, among others). 

31 Naturally, this can only be a selection of what I regard the most important ethical theories in 
this context. Crane and Matten (2010), for instance, also discuss alternative perspectives on 
ethical theory that are based on relationship (eg., feminist ethics), procedures of norm gen- 
eration (e.g., discourse ethics), or empathy and moral impulse (¢.g., postmodern ethics). 
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other actors. Nowadays, the most important rights consist of human rights like the 
right to life, liberty, freedom of speech, justice, privacy, property, freedom of belief, 
education, and fair wages, to name just a few (Crane & Matten, 2004). From a CSR 
perspective, rights theory essentially addresses the equivalence (or even precedence) 
of basic human rights and property tights: “While shareholders of a corporation 
have certain property rights, this does not give them license to override the basic 
human tights of employees, local community members, and other stakeholders” 
(Wilson, 2003: 3). Ethical theories based on rights have proven to be very powerful 
due to their plausibility. However, a substantial limitation — especially for multina- 
tional corporations — is that this approach is strongly based in the Western view of 
morality (Crane & Matten, 2004). 


2.6.1.3 Theory of justice 


‘The issue of justice arises as individual rights must be realized in a way that they are 
addressed and respected equally and justly: “Justice can be defined as the simulta- 
neously fair treatment of individuals in a given situation with the result that every- 
body gets what they deserve” (Crane & Matten, 2004: 92), Fairness, however, can 
be viewed in two ways that ate not always compatible in practice: in terms of fair 
procedures (i.e., procedural justice) and in terms of fair outcomes (ie., distributive 
justice). Notions of justice have been widely applied to questions and problems in 
business ethics. The problem of a just distribution of wealth has been particularly 
prominent and has produced two extreme positions (Crane & Matten, 2004): 
egalitarian (Le., justice is the same as equality) and non-egalitarian (Le., justice within 
the economic system is a product of the fair process of free markets), A recent and 
very popular approach toward somehow reconciling these two extremes of equality 
and liberty is — although not unchallenged — Rawls’ (1971) Theory of Justice that 
suggests two main criteria in order to decide and judge whether an action is just. A 
first tentative formulation of the two principles — Rawls determines their sense 
mote precisely in the course of his book — reads as follow 


“First: each person is to have an equal right to the most extensive basic liberty compatible with 
a similar liberty for others. Second: social and economic inequalities are to be arranged so that 
they are both (a) reasonably expected to be to everyone's advantage, and (b) attached to positions 
and offices open to all” (Rawls, 1971: 60). 


For the notion of CSR, this means that corporate agents should favor social 
equality, fairness, and justice in the workplace; moreover, a fair society is 
ered one in which corporations — as key societal actors — consider the needs of all 
members of society, not only of those with power, status, and/or wealth (see also 
Donaldson & Preston, 1995; Wilson, 2003; Frederick, 2008). 


consid- 
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2.6.1.4 Virtue ethies 


Yet another ethical approach, rooted in the ancient thinking of Plato and Aristotle, 
emphasizes the character of an agent or decision maker as the key element of a 
valid moral judgment. This criterion contrasts with both teleological approaches 
(ie., focused on outcomes of actions) and deontological approaches (ie., focused 
on the principles underlying an action): Whereas many ethical principles emphasize 
doing, virtue ethics emphasize being (Carroll, 1998). It contends that virtuous — 
morally correct — actions are those undertaken by agents with virtuous characte 
Thus, the theory focuses on individuals imbued with intellectual virtues (e.g, 
wisdom) and moral virtues (¢.g., honesty, integrity, courage, mercy, truthfulness, 
benevolence, or non-malfeasance) that result in habitual patterns of behavior 
(Solomon, 1993; Carroll, 1998; Crane & Matten, 2004): Virtuous agents create a 
good corporation and society (see also Frederick, 2008). For example, the “pater- 
nalistic view” on CSR of a corporate/managerial elite — also much in line with 
Judeo-Christian thinking — points in this direction (see also Meyer & Hillerer, 
2009). 


2.6.2 The business case argument for CSR 


In addition to ethical reasoning, strong rational/economic arguments have been 
increasingly used to argue for the adoption and implementation of CSR. The 
business case for CSR is — in business practitioners’ terms — a “pitch for investment 
in a project or initiative that promises to yield a suitably significant return to justify 
the expenditure” (Kurucz, Colbert, & Wheeler, 2008: 84). The core idea, predomi- 
nant both in CSR practice and research, has been that corporations might “do well 
by doing good” (Zadek, 2000), ic. they might perform better financially by 
attending not only to core business operations but also to various societal respon- 
sibilities Joyner & Payne, 2002; Vogel, 2005; Crane et al., 2008a; Kurucz et al., 
2008; Carroll & Shabana, 2010, among others).” Creating, protecting, and maximiz- 
ing shareholder value still remains the uncontested and ultimate goal of corpora- 
tions, however, by means of demonstrating that the focal corporation has a sound 
ethical stance — and by strategically using this position to enhance business oppor- 
tunities (see also Héllerer & Meyer, 2007). As a result, corporations signal their 
compliance with standards of social responsibility accepted by society in order to 
increase their attractiveness to potential employees, investors, suppliers, and 
customers, to reduce their vulnerability to potential damage “irresponsible” con- 
duct can have on profitability, brand image, overall reputation as well as societal 
legitimacy. 


32. For a comprehensive review of concepts, research, and practice with regard to the business 
case for CSR see, for instance, Salzmann, Ionescu-Somers, & Steger, 2005; Carroll & 
Shabana, 2010). 
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The empirical question that lies at the very heart of the notion of a business 
case for CSR is that of a causal relation of corporations’ social and financial 
performance.”* Moreover, a considerable part of the ethical investment movement 
is built on the belief that a positive correlation exists between these two. However, 
there is “no single business case for CSR — no single tationalization for how CSR 
improves the bottom line” (Carroll & Shabana, 2010: 92). Rather, many different 
arguments have been assembled to argue the construct of a business case for CSR. 
Zadek (2000; see also Carroll & Shabana, 2010) was among the first to present a 
classification scheme; he argues that corporations pursue CSR activities to defend 
reputations and avoid potential financial loss (“pain alleviation”), to achieve cost 
benefits (“traditional business case”), for strategic business reasons (“strategic 
business case”), and in order to manage tisk, innovate, and learn in dynamic and 
complex environments (“New Economy case”). 

In order to discuss business case arguments for CSR, I will draw on a frame- 
work put forward by Kurucz et al. (2008; see also Carroll & Shabana, 2010) who 
identify — partly overlapping with Zadek’s (2000) classification — four types of 
business cases, each embodying a proposition for value creation: (a) cost and risk 
reduction; (b) competitive advantage by adapfing and leveraging opportunities; (©) 
reputation and legitimacy development by aljning stakeholder interests; and (d) 
synergistic value creation by integrating stakeholder interests.* ‘These analytical 
categories are not exclusive, and corporations empirically “may be involved in all 
four at once through a variety of policies and initiatives” (Kurucz et al., 2008: 86). 
For each type, the theoretical foundations of these arguments will be outlined. 


2.6.2.1 Cost and risk reduction 


A first set of justifications of the business case for CSR employs arguments of cost 
and risk reduction. 


“Under the cost and risk reduction perspective |, the primary view is that the demands of 
stakeholders present potential threats to the viability of the organization, and that corporate eco- 
nomic interests are served by mitigating those threats through a threshold level of social ar envi- 
ronmental performance” (Kurucz et al, 2008: 88). 


‘The cost argument has been widely used — mostly reflecting Friedman’s (1962, 
1970) neoclassical argument — to oppose CSR activities of corporations, indicating 
a negative trade-off between CSR expenditures and financial performance of the 
corporation, Other empirical studies, however, find a neutral or positive correlation 


33. Orlitzky (2008) lists a couple of important mediators — causal mechanisms responsible for an 
observed positive relationship — between corporations’ social and financial performance. 
34. This triad of adapting, aligning, and integrating — also referring to power relations — strikes 
an interesting chord with Pfeffer and Salancik’s classic book (1978). 
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between social activities and financial performance, while again others suggest a 
relationship that takes the form of an inverted U curve (for an overview see 
Salzmann et al., 2005): an optimal level of CSR activities, beyond which the corpo- 


ration incurs unnecessary costs and, consequently, a reduction in profits (Kurucz et 
al., 2008). 

An important means of reducing costs (and, thus, enhance long-term share- 
holder value) is to adequately manage risk and threats from the organizational 
environment. Most corporations have established risk management systems in 
place, and many of these systems incorporate CSR issues within their risk evalua- 
tion (Story & Price, 2006). Instrumental stakeholder theory (Donaldson & Preston, 
1995; Jones, 1995; Berman, Wicks, Kotha, & Jones, 1999, among others) describes 
how corporations are affected by stakeholder relations with a view to = and 
thus also cost — reduction by balancing divergent stakeholder interests in processes 
of corporate decision making: Attention to stakeholder concerns will help to reduce 
tisk by avoiding managerial decisions that could push stakeholders to oppose 
corporations’ objectives (Bowie & Dunfee, 2002; Kurucz et al., 2008). From such a 
perspective, developing and fostering trust in the relationship with and between key 
stakeholders as well as with communities is seen as having the potential to signifi- 
cantly lower costs (Jones, 1995; Berman et al., 1999; Wicks, Berman, & Jones, 1999; 
Godfrey, 2005; Godfrey, Merrill, & Hansen, 2009). As Kurucz et al. (2008) point 
out, a range of activities and issues directly relate to the reduction of risk and cost: 
Organizations turn to the managerial idea of CSR influenced by a desire to avoid 
such conflicts as consumer boycotts and liability suits, increased labor costs (e.g., 
due to high employee turnover), and/or short-term losses in market capitalization 
(see Bowie & Dunfee, 2002). Issues management (also known as social issues 
management) (e.g., Chase, 1984; Wartick & Cochran, 1985; Heath, 1997) is an 
adequate method by which to build stable relationships with stakeholders, to make 
collaborative decisions, and to avoid critical incidents (such as corruption scandals 
or environmental accidents) that result in unwanted attention from media, regula- 
tors, or the general public (Bowen & Heath, 2005). It also assists corporations in 
preventing extensive legal regulation in favor of a “soft regulatory framework” 
(Sahlin-Andersson, 2006). Building a genuine culture of awareness within an 


organization can offset many of these risks. 


“Lssues management serves the financial viability of organizations by enhancing the quality of 
relationship with stakeholders in a power arena. Issues management was designed as ‘the man- 
agement process whase goal is to help preserve markets, reduce risk, create opportunities and 
manage image as an organization asset for the benefit of both an organization and its primary 
shareholders’ Issues management helps management to understand and implement stand- 
ards of ethical decision making” (Bowen &> Heath, 2005, with a quote from Tucker, Broom, 
& Caywood, 1993). 


35. Bowen and Heath (2005) use the case of Enron to exemplify the role of legal standards and 
ethical principles in decision making in issues management. 
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Compliance with national and international CSR standards, the conducting of CSR 
audits, and the communication of corporate-specific CSR indicators also aim at 
building confidence among corporations’ stakeholders — and thus reduce risk (Kok, 
van der Wiele, McKenna, & Brown, 2001; Story & Price, 2006). In general, a 
reasonable degree of proactivity on social and environmental issues can lower the 
risk of a loss of legitimacy among stakeholders (Hart, 1995; Shrivastava, 1995; 
Carroll & Shabana, 2010); moreover, it will cut the costs of complying with present 
or future regulations, thus enhancing firm efficiency and driving down operating 
costs (Berman et al., 1999). 


2.6.2.2 Competitive advantage 


CSR activities and initiatives might be conceived strategically as conferring com- 
petitive advantage on corporations: Value creation occurs when organizations adapt 
to their environment in order to realize and/or optimize their competitive ad- 
vantage in the respective field (see Kurucz et al., 2008). 


“Adaptive approaches to building a business case for CSR focus on building firm competitive 
advantage through strategically orienting and directing resources toward the perceived demands of 
stakeholders. Stakeholder demands are viewed less as constraints on the organization, and more 
as opportunities to be leveraged for the benefit of the firm” (Kurucz et al, 2008: 89). 


While the previous approach rather illustrated how CSR practices may be used to 
build competitive advantage in terms of cost leadership, Carroll and Shabana (2010: 
98) argue that this one is best understood in the context of a differentiation 
t focuses on “how firms may use CSR practices to set themselves apart 
from their competitors”. By meeting demands of key stakeholders, CSR activities 
enhance the position of corporations to the extent that stakeholder decisions are 
influenced in their favor, i.e., they lead to favorable stakeholder attitudes and better 
support behaviors (Du, Bhattacharya, & Sen, 2010). Including stakeholder posi- 
tions and interests in the process of strategy-making (e.g., Mitchell, Agle, & Wood, 
1997) thus seems a necessity. 

Kurucz et al. (2008) discuss a supply/demand perspective of CSR (€ 
McWilliams & Siegel, 2001) as well as “base of the pyramid” approaches (c.g., 
Prahalad & Hammond, 2002; Prahalad, 2004) as a means of enhancing business 
opportunities. Moreover, the tesource-based view of the firm (Wetnerfelt, 1984; 
Barney, 1991) and its variations and applications on social and environmental issues 
(eg., Hart, 1995; Russo & Fouts, 1997; Branco & Rodrigues, 2006; Maurer, Bansal, 
& Crossan, 2010; for an overview see also Jones & Bartlett, 2009) make an espe- 
cially strong argument that CSR constitutes an important resource (or capability, 


36 A supply/demand theory of corporate CSR implies that corporations’ ideal level of CSR can 
be determined by cost-benefit analyses (McWilliams & Siegel, 2001). 
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an element of strength associated with the focal corporation) that leads to 
tainable competitive advantage. From a resource-based perspective, all CSR- 
related initiatives should generate resources for the corporations that yield a source 
of competitive advantage, meaning that create situations in which competitors are 
unable to deploy equivalent resources and duplicate their benefits (Jones & Bartlett, 
2009). In particular, CSR can help to build and strengthen competitive advantage 
by strategically adapting to the environment and enhancing relationships with 
various stakeholders: Customers, for example, demonstrate higher consumer 
patronage or brand loyalty in the event of customized CSR measures (Baron, 2001; 
Bhattacharya & Sen, 2003, 2004; Pivato, Misani, & Tencati, 2008; Smith, 2008); 
specific and inclusive CSR policies can be effectively used in helping corporations 
to win the “war for talents” and to recruit and retain qualified employees from the 
widest talent pool (Smith, 2005; Bhattacharya, Sen, & Korschun, 2008); and distinct 
CSR initiatives also have a positive impact on strategically attracting investment 
(Smith, 2005; Kurtz, 2008; see below for mote). 

The business case for CSR can be promoted when it is justified based on an 
economic rationale, meaning whenever expenditures contribute to increases in 
shareholders’ returns in the end (Carroll & Shabana, 2010). Porter and Kramer 
(2002: 59; see also 2006) provide a premise for this argument: Corporations may 
realize a competitive advantage through their CSR activities when these are directed 
at causes where there is some “convergence of interests” between financial and 
social interests (i.c., corporate expenditures simultaneously producing economic 
and social benefits; see also Carroll & Shabana, 2010). Strategic philanthropy (e.g. 
Post & Waddock, 1995) is very much in line with such an approach. Corporations 
engage in philanthropic efforts in order to enhance their competitive advantage 
through combinations of market (ie., external) and competence (i.c., internal) 
orientations (Bruch & Walter, 2005; see also Carroll & Shabana, 2010): A market 
orientation helps corporations to design and adapt their CSR activities in order to 
fit external demands and to meet the expectations of key stakeholders; corporations 
try to improve their competitive advantage through “improved marketing and 
ling capabilities, higher attractiveness as an employer or better relationships with 
governmental and nongovernmental organizations” (Bruch & Walter, 2005: 50). A 
competence orientation, on the other hand, brings CSR activities in line with core 
organizational capabilities and competencies in order to “avoid distractions from 
the core business, enhance the efficiency of [...] charitable activities and assure 
unique value creation for the beneficiaries” (Bruch & Walter, 2005: 50). 


2.6.2.3 Developing reputation and legitimacy 


A business case is also argued for employing CSR activities in order to create value 
by enhancing corporations’ reputation (and strengthening their societal legitimacy). 
Such an approach is characterized by a particular “focus on value creation by 
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leveraging gains in reputation and legitimacy made through aligning stakeholder 
interests” (Kurucz et al., 2008: 90). 

Under such an aligning perspective, failure to meet crucial stakeholder needs 
will have a negative impact on corporations’ reputation. The social impact hypothe- 
sis states that costs of CSR activities are much lower than potential benefits 
(Kurucz et al., 2008); other studies suggest a positive link between corporations’ 
social performance and their reputation (Fombrun & Shanley, 1990; Turban & 
Greening, 1997; Freeman, 2006).” In crowded marketplaces, corporations strive 
for association with factors that distinguish them from competitors in the mind of 
key stakeholders (i.c., for brand differentiation). CSR activities can assist corpora- 
tions in building a reputation of integrity, and thus enhance the ability of corpora- 
tions to attract customers, employees, and investors, among other: 
organization’s reputation and the value of its brand are among its most valuable 
assets (Smith, 2005; Carroll & Shabana, 2010). An excellent example of CSR 
activity that directly targets reputation is cause-related marketing (e.g., Varadarajan 
& Menon, 1988; Drumwright, 1996); it highlights the alignment of stakeholder and 
corporate interests “by linking corporate philanthropy and marketing, showcasing 
socially and environmentally responsible behavior of the firm in order to generate 
reputational gains” (Kurucz et al., 2008: 90). Studies on socially responsible or 
“green” consumerism and ethical purchasing behavior (c.g., Crane, 2001; see also 
Caruana & Crane, 2008) consider how reputation and brand differentiation impact 
financial performance (Smith, 1990; Brown & Dacin, 1997; Bhattacharya & Sen, 
2003, 2004, among others). The link between corporations’ CSR activities, their 
reputation, and their ability to attract talent is emphasized and explored by various 
research on the attractiveness of organizations as potential employers (¢. 
Riordan, Gatewood, & Bill, 1997; Turban & Greening, 1997; Albinger & Freeman, 
2000). Finally, socially responsible investment and ethical sound investing (e 
Domini & Kinder, 1986; Kinder, Lydenberg, & Domini, 1993; Mackenzie & Lewis, 
1999; Domini, 2001; Kurtz, 2008, among others) highlight potential investors’ 
moral positions and expectations of corporate social performance (see also Kurucz 
et al., 2008). 

Corporations are keen to avoid any interference in their business conduct 
through extensive taxation or legal regulation (see above); even more importantly, 
they are dependent on maintaining their legitimacy and license to opetate granted 
by the specific society they operate in. This is very much in line with the “iron law” 
of responsibility (Davis, 1973): As social entities, business organizations must 
exercise responsible use of power — or they risk having it revoked and thus losing 
control over decision making and external interactions (Kurucz et al., 2008 with 
reference to Sethi, 1979). In his seminal definition, Suchman (1995; see also 
Strandgaard Pedersen & Dobbin, 2006 as well as the chapter on organizational 


Here, an 


37. On the “fit” of corporations’ social performance and their specific stakeholder environment 
see Brammer and Pavelin (2006), among others. 
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institutionalism below) characterizes legitimacy as the generalized perception that 
the actions of an entity are desirable and appropriate within the socially constructed 
system of values and norms. Fombrun and Shanley (1990) explain that perceptions 
of business organizations’ concerns for issues important to the broader society 
illustrate their ability to build sustainable relationships, indicating that these organi- 
zations are “able to operate while adheting to social norms and meeting expecta- 
tions of different stakeholder groups” (Carroll & Shabana, 2010: 99). Corporate 
philanthropy is just one way to enhance reputation and legitimacy, especially among 
local communities. Corporations can also enhance their legitimacy by disclosing 
information with regard to their performance on social and environmental issues 
(Brammer & Pavelin, 2004). One such disclosure practice is detailed corporate 
social reporting linked to the very area of their operations: Aside from building 
trust, communicating corporate-specific CSR measures and indicators in such 
media as annual financial reports or stand-alone annual CSR reports™ enables 
corporations to illustrate that their operations are consistent with social norms and 
expectations and therefore legitimate (Carroll & Shabana, 2010). Other research 
inspired by institutional arguments explores isomorphic pressures and their role in 
motivating CSR-related activities in cases in which organizations can gain first- 
mover advantage and, consequently, reap the rewards of reputational and legiti- 
macy gains with dominant stakeholders (Bansal & Roth, 2000; King & Lenox, 
2000; see also Kurucz et al., 2008). Supply chain pressures also push corporations 
to adopt CSR standards or to seek CSR certification (Cashore, 2002) in order to 
enhance their legitimacy. 


2.6.2.4 Synergistic value creation 


Approaches advocating synergistic value creation focus on exploiting opportunities 
that “unearth, relate, and synthesize” — in short: reconcile — the differing demands 
and interests of a diverse set of stakeholders (Kurucz et al., 2008: 92; Carroll & 
Shabana, 2010). Corporations may create “win-win-win outcomes by seeking out 
and connecting stakeholder interest, and creating pluralistic definitions of value for 
multiple stakeholders simultaneously” (Kurucz et al., 2008: 91). In contrast to the 
“adapting” and “aligning” approaches discussed above, the underlying idea of this 
perspective is that “creating connections between stakeholders by relating common 
interests will open up heretofore unseen opportunities for multi-point value 
creation” (Kurucz et al., 2008: 91). 


38. Providing information with regard to corporations’ performance on the economic, enviton- 
mental, and social dimension (ic., the TBL) has been encouraged by the establishment of the 
Global Reporting Initiative (GRI) and the United Nations Global Compact toward the end 
of the 1990s. 
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Catroll and Shabana (2010, with reference to Porter & Kramet, 2002) argue 
that CSR activities and competitive advantage — appropriate management tech- 
niques provided — might become mutually reinforcing and create a “virtuous cycle”. 
On a more general level, one could propose that “the proper ‘social responsibility 
of business is to turn a social problem into economic opportunity and eco- 
nomic benefit, into productive capacity, into human competence, into well-paid 
jobs, and into wealth” (Drucker, 1984: 62). The value-based networks conception 
by Wheeler, Colbert, and Freeman (2003) echoes this contention when describing 
how communities and social networks united by a sense of what is valuable create 
new opportunities for mutual benefit (see also Kurucz et al., 2008; Carroll & 
Shabana, 2010); related work (Wheeler, McKague, Thomson, Davies, Medalye, & 
Prada, 2005) empirically shows how this might result in reinvestment in various 
types of capital.” 

In summary, the synergistic value creation perspective on the business case for 
CSR aims at anticipating and fulfilling stakeholder demands while simultaneot 
allowing corporations to pursue their own operations and economic/business 
objectives. By engaging with divergent groups of stakeholders and satisfying their 
demands, corporations explore new opportunities that enable them to pursue their 
profitability objective with the consent — and even with the support — of its stake 
holder environment. Thus, such a “win-win perspective to CSR practices provides 
a view in which CSR is perceived as a vehicle that allows both the firm to pursue its 
their demands” (Carroll & Shabana, 2010: 100). 


interest and stakeholders to sati 


2.7 Marking out the territory 


Above, I summatized some of the most prominent lines of argument for CSR. The 
existence of various termini further complicates matters; this complexity also partly 
explains why conceptual and empirical studies on the social responsibility of 
business have been handicapped by not being able to share a common undet- 
standing or definition. The construct of CSR overlaps with some, and is synony- 
mous with other, conceptions of business-society relations (Matten & Crane, 2005; 
Matten & Moon, 2008). A vatiety of more or less related concepts — as well as their 
respective vocabulary — is interchangeably used with CSR (Crane et al., 2008a). In 
both academic and practitioners’ debates, different terms appear within the same 


39 At length, Wheeler et al. (2005) empirically revealed that examples of successful sustainable 
enterprises in developing countries often involve informal networks that include businesses, 
non-profit organizations, local communities, and other actors. Typically, such sustainable 
local enterprise networks begin with a range of existing assets that are augmented by some 
type of external investment functioning as a catalyst for increased growth; positive outcomes 
can then result in virtuous cycles of reinvestment in human, social, financial, and ecological 
capital. 
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context and are used rather synonymously, while the very same terms are used in 
significantly different contexts. In sum, this underlines the necessity to thoroughly 
examine key concepts and terms used in the broad field of CSR. In the following, 
therefore, I will describe each concept in greater detail, highlighting overlaps and 
differences. 


2.7.1 Synonyms, interchangeable concepts, and/or distant relatives? 


2.7.1.1 Business ethics 


‘The discipline of business ethics is a form of applied ethics (Pieper, 2000) that 
explores moral problems and ethical principles that arise in the context of business 
environments. “In a nutshell, [...] business ethics is the study of business situa- 
tions, activities, and decisions where issues of right and wrong are addressed” 
(Crane & Matten, 2004: 8). It applies to all aspects of business conduct (e.g,, issues 
of human resource management, finance, production, sales and marketing, supply 
chain management, or use of technology); moreover, it is relevant to both the 
conduct of individuals and business organizations as a whole (Frederick, 2008). 
Business ethics as an academic field is both normative and descriptive. It consti- 
tutes the theoretical backdrop against which modern management concepts 
designed to deal with moral and ethical questions are formed and defined. Thus, 
business ethics represents the wider theoretical framework in which CSR is dis- 
cussed (see Crane et al. 2008c; Brenkert & Beauchamp, 2010, among others). 


2.7.1.2 Corporate sustainability 


Corporate sustainability can be viewed as the evolving management paradigm of 
the 2000s (as opposed to an orientation toward short-term profit-maximization 
during the late 1990s). It borrows from various other concepts discussed here, but 
builds in particular on the notions of sustainable development (e.g., World Com- 
mission on Environment and Development, 1987) and TBL reporting (eg., 
Elkington, 1999). With increasingly global problems in the environmental and 
social dimensions, it had been widely suggested that the “goals and consequences 
of business require radical rethinking” (Crane & Matten, 2004: 21). The new 


conceptual frame promoted was primarily the notion of sustainability — an idea 
strongly influenced by the report of the Brundtland Commission in 1987." Since 
then, sustainability has become a common term in the debate and rhetoric sur- 
rounding a variety of issues of business ethics. It has been widely adopted by 


40 “Sustainable development is development that meets the needs of the present without 
compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own needs” (World Commis- 
sion on Environment and Development, 1987: 47). 
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corporations, governments, consultants, pressure groups, and academics alike to 
address the “long-term maintenance of rems according to environmental, 
economic, and social considerations” (Crane & Matten, 2004: 24). As a corporate 
objective, sustainability is embodied most completely in the notion of the TBL.” 
As ine and Matten (2004: 26) emphasize, the TBL of sustainability is “less about 
establishing accounting techniques and performance metrics for achievements in 
the three dimensions [...] and more about revolutionizing the way companies think 
about and act in their business”. The concept of corporate sustainability” also 
expands the original notion of social responsibility (for instance, by its focus on the 
environmental dimension, long-term perspective, or its compatibility with some 
value-oriented concepts). Nonetheless, and especially in the continental European 
corporate world, both sustainability and CSR share common chartactetistics on a 
large scale. 


2.7.1.3 Stakeholder approach 


The stakeholder theory of the fitm (e.g, Freeman, 1984, 1994; Donaldson & 
Preston, 1995; Jones, 1995; Mitchell et al., 1997; Phillips, Freeman, & Wicks, 2003; 
Dunfee, 2008; for an state of the art overview see Freeman, Harrison, Wicks, 
Parmar, & de Colle, 2010) has, during the last 25 years or so, emerged as a central 
vehicle of CSR thinking and as the primary organizing framework undergirding all 
business ethics (McWilliams & Siegel, 2001; Wheeler et al., 2003). More recently, it 
has also gained substantive ground as a viable framework in the field of strategic 
management — the context of its origin (see Freeman, 1984; Werther & Chandler, 
2006, among others). Wheeler et al. (2003: 14) note that “stakeholder ‘theory’ is not 
so much a formal unified theory as a broad research tradition that encompasses 
philosophy, ethics, political theory, economics, law and organizational social 
science. In its applied form we therefore refer to a ‘stakeholder approach”. At its 
core, the approach concludes that various constituents — and not just shareholders 
— ate affected by the outcomes of business organizations, and therefore should 
have a voice and rights in corporate decision making (e.g., Donaldson & Preston, 
1995; Crane et al., 2008). This, obviously, has a massive impact on issues and 
models of corporate governance. In his seminal book, Freeman (1984: 46) broadly 
defined stakeholders as “any group or individual who can affect, ot is affected by, 


41 Elkington (1999) proposes that economic objectives of business organizations are insepara- 
ble from the society and environment in which they operate. In particular, he argues that the 
failure to account for social and environmental impacts will compromise future business 
opportunities 

42 Corporate sustainability, although often used by practitioners and academics as a synonym 
for broader sustainability, is focused on a long-term managerial and organizational perspec- 
tive and thus defined in a more limited sense than sustainability in general (see also 
Marrewijk & Werre, 2003, among others). 
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the achievement of the organization’s objectives”. Identifying the range of stake- 
holders is therefore one of the most crucial challenges of strategic management — 
especially as clear criteria for separating stakeholders from non-stakeholders are 
somehow lacking.”* And, above all: Who actually matters in processes of organiza- 
tional decision making is a different story altogether: 


“The organization is a contested terrain where managers must consider divergent interests and 
inputs. Sharebolders, consumers, employees, and communities all make claims on organizations. 
AA firm must appropriately manage its relationships with its various stakeholders to develop an 
acceptable corporate social performance [...j. Inherent [...] is the assumption that managers are 
aware of stakeholder interests and prioritize the value of those interests. As argued by Mitchell, 
Aegle, and Wood (1997), managers respond to stakeholders who have three primary attributes: 
power, legitimacy, and urgency. Lacking those attributes, stakeholders have relatively little influ- 
ence over the inner workings of a corporation” (King, 2008: 21). 


In summary, while CSR is strongly focused on the corporation and its responsibili- 
ties, the stakeholder approach tends to highlight the social environment of business 
otganizations — however, stressing core economic arguments with tegatd to 
business-society relationships. It is only through the appropriate management of 
stakeholder relations and constant dialogue with the stakeholder environment that 
corporations can perform well on the social dimension, thereby meeting their 
business objectives and living up to the broad responsibility laid out by the notion 
of CSR. 


2.7.1.4 Corporate accountability 


Accountability — understood as “the giving and demanding of reasons for conduct” 
(Roberts & Scapens, 1985: 447) — has become a ubiquitous concept in contempo- 
rary societies (e.g., Bostrm & Garsten, 2008). In such a broad sense, to be held 
and to hold others accountable is a general characteristic of everyday activities 
(Giddens, 1979); the accounts actors give point to legitimate and taken-for-granted 
aspects of society.* Against this backdrop, corporate accountability characterizes 
the idea that corporations — and corporate decision makers — are not only respon- 
sible for business processes but also must explain and justify the wider conse- 
quences of their decisions and activities: 


43. For example, some authors — broadly and somehow tautologically — suggest “that stakehold- 
ers are those that have a stake in the company’s activities — something at risk” (Wilson, 2003: 
4). 

44 Accountability has played a central role in ethnomethodology and structuration theory — and 
also in organizational institutionalism (Scott & Lyman, 1968, 1970; Meyer & Rowan, 1977; 
Elsbach, 1994; Davis & Greve, 1997; Elsbach, Sutton, & Principe, 1998; Creed et al., 2002, 
among others). 
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“Accountability is legal or etbical responsibility to provide an account or reckoning of the actions 
for which one is held responsible, Accountability differs from responsibility in that the latter 
refers to one’s duty to act in a certain way, whereas accountability refers to one’s ditty to explain, 
justify, or report on bis or her actions” (Wilson, 2003: 4). 


In the world of business, many different accountability relationships exist (for a 
general overview and conceptual framework see, for instance, Bovens, 2007). Apart 
from accountability resulting from the relationship between corporate management 
and shareholders (based on the traditional fiduciary model), corporations are given 
permits and approvals from regulators (c.g., on environmental issues), or granted a 
license to operate by society (Wilson, 2003). It has also been argued that the recent 
shift toward corporate accountability is due to the fact that corporations increas- 
ingly take on the role of political actors, triggered by government failure and the 
increasing power and influence of — in particular multinational — corporations 
(Crane & Matten, 2004). All this sets out the arguments why corporations should 
essentially be accountable for their performance on all three dimensions of the 
TBL (Elkington, 1999). Corporate accountability is therefore closely linked to 
transparency, that is, to “the degree to which corporate decisions, policies, activities 
and impacts are acknowledged and made visible to relevant stakeholders” (Crane & 
Matten, 2004: 61) in corporate communication and reporting. In practice, account- 
ability is often used synonymously with other concepts from the field of ethics and 
governance. I therefore suggest thinking of accountability as a means of reflecting on 
social relations® with key stakeholders, while responsibility refers to the broader 
obligation to act in the interest or favor of someone (especially those social groups 
dependent upon, or in need of, support). However, corporate accountability is an 
important element that informs us of the political dimension within CSR issues. 


27.1.5  Conporate citizenship 


In recent years, the notion of corporate citizenship — a relatively “new, but poten- 
tially important addition to the lexicon” of CSR terminology (Crane & Matten, 
2004: 61) — has become increasingly popular in management practice and literature 
(eg., Carroll, 1998; Waddock, 2000; Birch, 2001; Habisch, Meister, & Schmidpeter, 
2001; Waddock, 2001; Windsor, 2001; Wood & Logsdon, 2001; Matten, Crane, & 
Chapple, 2003; Matten & Crane, 2005; Moon et al., 2005; Valor, 2005).*° In their 


45. “A relationship qualifies as a case of accountability when: 1. there is a relationship between 
an actor and a forum 2. in which the actor is obliged 3. to explain and justify 4. his condu 
5, the forum can pose questions; 6. pass judgment; 7. and the actor may face consequences’ 
(Bovens 2007: 452). 

46 The worldwide number of research centers and consultancies devoted to the notion of 
corporate citizenship is remarkable; see Crane and Matten (2004) for an overview of motives 
as to why business turned toward and adopted this notion at the expense of other terms. 
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various literature reviews, Matten and Crane (Matten et al., 2003; Crane & Matten, 
2004; Matten & Crane, 2005) suggest three different perspectives: the “limited”, 
“equivalent”, and “extended view of corporate citizenship”. Initially, corporate 
citizenship is used to denote and identify the voluntary philanthropic role of 
business organizations within (local) communities; discretionary activity and giving 


back to society qualifies an organization to become a “good corporate citizen” (e.g., 
Carroll, 1991, 1998). A second common undetstanding “consists of a somewhat 
updated label for CSR (or sometimes stakeholder management), without attempting 
to define any new role or responsibilities for the corporation” (Crane & Matten, 


2004: 67); essentially, this interpretation is more about a “marketing of academic 
ideas” and can be also seen in the light of management fashions (Matten & Crane, 
2005).” 

Matten and Crane (2005; see also Scheter & Palazzo, 2007) criticize the insuffi- 
cient conceptual anchoring of the notion of corporate citizenship, and argue rather 


from the perspective of the notion’s origin in political theory (e.g., Moon et al., 
2005). They note that corporations have increasingly taken on a political role in 
society — at the same time when governments have failed to fulfill some of their 
traditional functions (see also the remarks on accountability above).”* “Simply said, 
they [i.e., corporations] can be said to partly take over [...] functions with regard to 
the protection, facilitation, and enabling of citizens’ rights — formerly an expecta- 
tion placed solely on the government” (Crane & Matten, 2004: 68). Thus, given the 
emerging role of corporations in the administration of social, civil, and political 
rights, Crane and Matten (2010: 78, see also Matten & Crane, 2005) suggest a novel 
ip: It “de- 
sctibes the corporate function for governing citizenship rights for individuals” — 
instead of, or in addition to, state institutions, and in the form of a “providing”, 


definition for what they call the extended view of corporate citizens 


“enabling”, or “channeling role”. In summary, corporate citizenship is, although 
interchangeably used with CSR in both corporate and academic practice, the 
broader notion that “considers the role of corporations as social institutions and 
their ability to respond to non-market pressure, especially in a global context” 
(Crane et al., 2008a: 570). 


2.7.1.6 Corporate social performance 


While the responsibilities of business are inherently unobservable, corporations’ 
CSR-telated policies, processes, and outcomes can indeed be measured — at least to 
some extent (Crane et al., 2008a). Wood (1991; 693; for alternative classifications of 
topics or models of corporate social performance see, for instance, Carroll, 1979; 
Wartick & Cochran, 198% 


Swanson, 1995, 1999) defines corporate social perfor- 


47 Carroll’s 1998 adoption of his 1979/1991 model is a clear example of such re-labeling. 
48 Note that the recent financial crisis added yet another facet to such distribution of roles. 
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mance as the “busine: 


otganization’s configuration of principles of social respon- 
sibility, processes of social responsiveness, and policies, programs, and observable 
outcomes as they relate to the firm’s societal relationships”. This rather compre- 
hensive definition also hints at the broad range of CSR topics that gather around 
the term. Above all, the main appeal of the concept is that it enables the empirical 


testing of the relationship between corporations’ financial and social performance 


(Orlitzky, 2008). However, in many cases, corporate social performance is used as a 
synonym for CSR or corporate citizenship — or other terms referring to the inter- 
action of business and its social environment (Wartick & Cochran, 1985; Orlitzky, 
2008). In corporate practice, the notion impacts business organizations’ communi- 
cation and reporting on CSR activities, for instance, in encouraging them to issue 
not only annual financial reports, but also stand-alone annual CSR reports 


2.7.1.7 Ethical stakeholder behavior 


Another related area, albeit one not yet characterized by synonymous concepts, is 
ethical stakeholder behavior. It is “a way for stakeholders to conttol the socially 
responsible behavior of managers by determining the incentives for such behavior” 
(Crane et al., 2008a: 570; see also Crane & Matten, 2010). One of the most promi- 
nent concepts here is socially responsible investing (e.g., Domini & Kinder, 1986; 
Kinder et al., 1993; Mackenzie & Lewis, 1999; Domini, 2001; Kurtz, 2008); another 
socially responsible consumerism (e.g., Crane, 2001; Caruana & Crane, 2008; 
Smith, 2008). This perspective makes evident that responsibility is not a one-way 
street; it is also in the hands of key stakeholders to direct business organizations 
toward CSR. For corporations, on the other hand, this has considerable implica- 
tions with regard to self-presentation, reporting, and issues management as stake- 
holders primarily perceive observable proxies for CSR (e.g., CSR indicators, 
standards, certificates, audits, and reports). 


is 


2.7.1.8 Good corporate governance 


Corporate governance is best described as the set of regulations, policies, processes, 
and institutions affecting the way a corporation is directed, administered, and 
controlled; it addresses the relationships among the various stakeholders (e.g., 
shareholders, management, supervisory board, employees, customers, creditors, 
suppliers, and the community at large) and objectives for which a business organi- 
is governed (see European Commission, 2001; OECD, 2001, 2004). “Good” 
corporate governance, then, adds a normative dimension. The OECD defines good 
corporate governance as follow 


zation 


“Corporate governance is one key element in improving economic efficiency and growth as well as 
enhancing investor confidence. Corporate governance involves a set of relationships between a 
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company’s management, its board, its shareholders and other stakeholders. Corporate governance 
also provides the structure through which the objectives of the company are set, and the means of 
attaining those objectives and monitoring performance are determined. Good corporate governance 
should provide proper incentives for the board and management to pursue objectives that are in 
the interests of the company and its shareholders and should facilitate effective monitoring” 
(OECD, 2004: 11). 


Obviously, some of these issues strike a chord with CSR = especially in modern 
variants of corporate governance and at the more basic levels of the CSR pyramid. 
From a shareholder perspective, CSR and corporate governance also share some 
common objectives — especially the reduction of risk —, although they significantly 
differ with regard to means employed (Bassen et al., 2005). Corporate governance 
primarily aims at control and incentive mechanisms in order to prevent misbehav- 
iot of management, is limited to bodies within the organization, and emphasizes 
accountability, transparency, and fiduciary duties; the protection of shareholder 
is the primary and foremost goal (Buchholtz, Brown, & Shabana, 2008). 
Thus, I regard good corporate governance as a “distant relative” that can be quite 
in line with CSR principles in some respect, but that might also be attached to 
rather contrasting logics.” 


interes! 


2.7.2 A working definition 


In this chapter, I have sorted out basic terminology as well as discussed and 
d several conceptual approaches related to the idea of CSR. Figure 5 
summarizes these concepts that feed into, and are intertwined with, the more 
general issue. 

The challenge of adequately designing the business-society interface is, at least 
currently, mainly addressed by using the wide-ranging label of CSR. However, for 
the purpose of investigating the discourse on the social responsibilities of business 
in detail, it is necessary to move beyond examining the development of this 
umbrella term only and also include other terms that actors in the discursive atena 
use to denote the same idea. It is important to hold that what belongs to an issue, 
and what does not, is in itself contested: Inclusion and exclusion are never neutral, 
but dependent on position. Thus, the issue “should be itself considered as the 
‘terrain’ upon which discourse takes place, a terrain which is itself an (interactive) 
construction” (Donati, 1992: 161; see also Hoffman’s [1999] remarks on the issue 


field). 


assess 


49 On divergent models of governance and contesting institutional logics, see also Meyer and 
Hollerer (2009, 2010). 
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Figure 5: CSR and related concepts 


Nevertheless, not all terms and concepts qualify for operationalization” as part of 
the CSR discourse within my empirical study, and for a number of reasons (see 
especially the light-blue boxes in Figure 5). I will briefly evaluate the conceptual 
constructs and frameworks mentioned above against the backdrop of my empirical 
project. 

Business ethics represents the most important theoretical foundation for CSR; 
nonetheless, it remains far too abstract to be discussed in corporations’ state- 
ments.” Corporate sustainability and the stakeholder approach, on the other hand, 
are two central and distinct vehicles of CSR thinking and communication that can 
also carry ethical considerations; these two definitely must be taken into account. 
Corporate accountability issues are, at least in the empirical setting of the study at 
hand, understood as being more or less synonymous with CSR, and they are 
typically referred to using the identical German label.” Corporate citizenship 
represents the “youngest” concept in the field of CSR and has been promoted by 


50. See also remarks on issue markers in the chapter on methodology. 

51 At least for my empirical sample, not even a single direct reference to business ethics was 
found in the genre of annual reports. 

52. With all this multiplicity of labels and terminology, I touch here on a very important point 
that is highly relevant when investigating discursive traces: In addition to dissemination 
across divergent cultural institutional contexts, one has also to deal with language issues (in 
my case, the spread of Anglo-American terminology into the German-speaking business 
community which partly adopts these terms, but also partly creates and develops its own 

. In this sense, one has to account for both cultural and. linguistic processes of 


translation. 
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its advocates as a potential “heir” to the overall label (albeit with only mediocre 
it nonetheless needs to be included here. Corporate social performance 
has been a synonym and also an alternative umbrella term ever since, primatily in 
the Anglo-American context and for the purpose of juxtaposing social and financial 
performance of business organizations; it is thus strongly linked to quantification 
and objectification (i.e., to CSR standards and key indicators). Responsible or 
ethical stakeholder behavior determines a subject of responsibility other than the 
corporation; therefore, it shall not be included as a decisive part of the CSR 
discourse in this study. However, responsible stakeholders substantially increase the 
pressure for business organizations to direct their attention to explicit CSR policies; 
stakeholders themselves ate guided in their actions by corporate social disclosure 
(alongside, for instance, media coverage, or NGO campaigns). Finally, good 
corporate governance conceptually embraces elements of CSR and certainly feeds 
into the broader debate and discourse on responsible behavior of business. How- 
ever, it refers at the same time to another discourse — corporate governance — that 
per se does not necessarily imply activities in line with the idea of CSR; it could, for 
instance, also be restricted to the discourse on shareholder value. In order to ensure 
a mote conservative approach, I have decided not to include issues of corporate 
governance,” unless they (i., mostly their German translations) explicitly allude to 
responsibility/accountability (for details on the methods used in this study, see 
below). 


53. However, the concept of corporate governance has been recorded as an additional variable 
and will be employed on several occasions. 
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“Institutionalization occurs whenever there is a reciprocal typification of 
habitualized actions by types of actors. Put differently, any such typifi- 
cation is an institution.” 


Peter L. Berger & Thomas Luckmann (1967: 54) 


3 Organizational institutionalism 


In this chapter, I will delineate the theoretical background and the conceptual stage 
in view of my empirical study and also hint at some methodological implications. In 
ort, I argue that organizational institutionalism with its core analytical notions of 
(in particular) institutions, institutional logics, organizational fields, theorization, 
legitimacy, institutionalization processes, and institutional change provides appro- 
priate means to address the guiding questions of this project. 

Interested in how corporations achieve legitimacy in the face of competing ex- 
pectations from their environment, I suggest thinking of corporate communication 
on CSR in annual reports — casual and strategic alike — as one of the multiple loci 
where social categorization and typification of CSR practices and actors involved 
become visible. Above, I provided evidence that CSR is still an evolving debate and 
emerging “issue field” (e.g., Hoffman, 1999; Meyer, 2004), with the concept’s very 
meaning “under negotiation” in ongoing and complex processes within this field. 
Business organizations — the potential and “typified” adopters — are among the 
most important actors here: Their statements, assessments, framings, accounts, and 
the labels they use all feed into the notion and theorization of this management 
concept. Thus, beyond merely employing analytical constructs from organizational 
institutionalism to empirically investigate the phenomenon of CSR, it is my objec- 
tive to further elaborate on the understanding of theorization as has been presented 
to date. Building primarily on work of Strang and Meyer (1993), theorization 
should be understood as a dynamic concept that not only serves as a precondition 
for diffusion (Tolbert & Zucker, 1996; Greenwood, Suddaby, & Hinings, 2002) but 
as an activity that permanently accompanies institutions — their creation, mainte- 
nance, and demolition® — through the formation and use of social categories, 
labels, and content-specific attribution. I argue — drawing, among others, on Betger 
and Luckmann’s (1967) levels of legitimation — that the role of actors adopting 
specific practices is much more central than is often depicted: By making sense of 
adopted or adoptable practices in interpretive struggles, they significantly contrib- 
ute to the ongoing theorization of disseminating concepts and practices. 


54 While established and taken-for-granted, there is little need to explicitly address (or even 
revise and alter) the theorization in place. However, I propose that in phases of institution- 
alization, deinstitutionalization, or institutional change (i., when institutions are challenged), 
explicit theorization activities will dramatically increase. 
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“Actors rarely, if ever, remain silent as they make policy or build regulatory regimes. They 
think, meet, argue, make claims, define options, conduct studies, tell stories, and generate discur- 
sive output, including reports, interviens, minutes, and newspaper commentaries. In producing 
this output, actors reveal how they perceive problems and make (or fail to make) connections 
among concepts, objects, and practices. They also articulate models, fairness principles, and 
criteria for reasonableness or efficiency” (Schneiberg & Clemens, 2006: 210-211). 


In this regard, all actors in an issue field are viewed as active interpreters of prac- 
tices (Hardy & Maguire, 2008), and “individuals’ interpretations can be seen as part 
of institutional agency — the social actions that create, reproduce, and change 
institutions” (Zilber, 2002: 236, with reference to Karnoe, 1997; see also Lawrence 
& Suddaby, 2006). 

I will develop my argument in several steps within this chapter. First, I will 
elaborate on the relevance of bringing together the bodies of literature on CSR and 
organizational institutionalism. Subsequently, I will present a brief review of the 
tradition of research on diffusing practices and forms within institutional research. 
The core of the chapter will contain an outline of the tool kit of institutional 
organizational analysis, thereby setting the scene for the conceptual design of the 
study at hand; my remarks, however, will be restricted to those central points that 
seem necessary for my empirical research agenda. As a consequence, I will direct 
my attention to the vety prerequisite for both diffusion and institutionalization: the 
discursive theorization of a new practice. 

‘A variety of scholars, especially from Scandinavian institutionalism, have em- 
phasized the relevance of local and field-level characteristics that influence the 
adoption of new concepts, practices, and forms; they have made institutional 
theory familiar with the notions of “translation” and “editing”, describing an 
adaptation of diffusing practices and their theorizations in order to fit local struc- 
tures of expectations. I argue that, despite several empirical studies showing such 
adaptations by actual adopters at the local organizational level, most have so far 
neglected important consequences of this idea: the influential patterns these 
multiple adaptations form at field level. 

I suggest calling this effect of more local levels informing and influencing more 
global levels the “repercussion” of adaptation (see below). In such a way, my 
reseatch aims at taking seriously the hitherto neglected “call to focus on the micto- 
processes of institutional production at the macro level” (Phillips & Malhotra, 
2008: 718, with reference to the work of Zucker). Finally, I will conclude that 
theorization and dissemination of managerial ideas and concepts are essentially 


discursive processes, thus pointing to implications and consequences for the 
empirical design of my research. 
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3.1 CSR and organizational institutionalism 


Research on CSR embraces, and brings together, a diversity of conceptual ap- 
proaches, theoretical perspectives, and empirical traditions. The previous chapter 
outlined that CSR is — as a distinct managerial idea/practice, management concept, 
issue field, and “field of scholarship” — still in a state of emergence (see also 
Lockett et al., 2006; McWilliams et al., 2006b; Crane et al., 2008b). However, as 
Crane et al. (2008b) note, indicators of an increasing institutionalization of CSR are 
reported both for academia (e.g., journals and special issues devoted to research on 
CSR, academic conferences facilitating scholarly debate, and CSR as an advancing 
area of academic teaching) and corporate practice (¢.g., explicit statements on 
corporate websites, corporate initiatives, and CSR reporting). This ongoing institu- 
tionalization of CSR, together with the important role of the wider institutional 
setting and processes of institutional change, has ample implications for my 
research project — especially with regard to the concept’s meaning at field level. 

While the literature has to some extent traditionally focused on the consequences 
of CSR — for instance, the effect of corporate social performance on financial 
performance (see, e.g, Margolis & Walsh, 2003; Orlitzky et al., 2003) -, little 
attention has been paid to understanding the preconditions and empirical causes of 
CSR (Campbell, 2006). Recently, several scholars (e.g, Aguilera & Jackson, 2003; 
Campbell, 2006, 2007; Miller & Guthrie, 2007; Matten & Moon, 2008) have shown 
particular interest in the study of institutions and institutional context — i.e., the 
wider societal and political frames and arrangements, as well as norms, incentives, 
and rules — to examine issues of CSR. They suggested that research informed by 
organizational institutionalism (for an overview, see Greenwood, Oliver, Sahlin, & 
Suddaby, 2008) could provide helpful insights and lead to a better understanding of 
why and how CSR is spreading on a global scale.*® 

Organizational institutionalism posits that organizations make decisions facing 
multiple pressures defined by the specific organizational field in which they are 
embedded (DiMaggio & Powell, 1983) and with an overall objective of maintaining 
their legitimacy in this field (Suchman, 1995). In addition, this line of theory and 
research has highlighted how regulative, normative, and cultural-cognitive pro- 
cesses (Scott, 2008) lead to increasingly standardized and rationalized organizational 
practices and forms even across cultural boundaries. However, organizational 
institutionalism need not be read as deterministic. As Oliver (1991) points out, 
organizations — ie. organizational decision makers — may also proactively and 


55 For example, Campbell (2007) evaluates connecting lines between CSR research and 
organizational institutionalism; he also offers an institutional theory of CSR consisting of a 
series of propositions specifying the conditions under which corporations are likely to be 
have in socially responsible ways. For an empirical application of this framework see, for 
instance, Chih, Chih, and Chen (2010); for some conceptual limitations see Lee (2008), 
among others. 
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strategically respond to institutional pressures in multiple ways. With regard to the 
institutionalization of CSR and related practices, Miller and Guthrie (2007, with 
reference to the work of Suddaby & Greenwood, 2005) suggest that organizations 
respond proactively to institutional pressures through the use of structure and 
rhetoric. Matten and Moon (2008) further note that drawing on concepts from 
organizational institutionalism allows for exploring the ways in which corporations 
ate governed based on motives and interests of multiple stakeholders: 


“Contemporary institutional theory illuminates the global spread of [explicit] CSR and its 
social contextualization beyond its U.S. origins, It enables CSR to be framed in the broader 
context of organization studies and international management. Thus, the recent worldwide 
adoption of CSR policies and strategies can be understood as part of the global spread of man- 
agement concepts, ideologies, and technologies |...}, resulting in some sort of ‘Americanization’ 
of management practices” (Matten & Moon, 2008: 406, with reference to Guler, Guillén, & 
Macpherson, 2002, as well as to Djelic, 1998). 


Matten and Moon (2008) also stress that the assumption of social responsibility of 
business remains contextualized by the respective institutional framework™ — and 
therefore varies across cultural fields. Their overall explanatory model (reproduced 
in Figure 6) depicts the corporation as embedded in a historically grown institu- 
tional framework (ic., in a national business system; see Whitley, 1999, among 
others) as well as exposed to institutional pressures from within an organizational 
field (e.g., Scott, 2008). 

In sum, one could expect research at the intersection of CSR and organizational 
institutionalism to yield considerable results and insights. Surprisingly enough, the 
two bodies of literature have to date remained largely isolated from each other 
(Campbell, 2006; but see, for instance, Aguilera & Jackson, 2003; Doh & Guay, 
2006; Campbell, 2007; Miller & Guthrie, 2007; Guthrie & Durand, 2008; Matten & 
Moon, 2008; Jackson & Apostolakou, 2010). 


56 Schneper and Guillén (2004: 289), for instance, note that “the power of various stakeholders 
characterizes countries in fundamental and momentous ways”. 
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Figure 6: CSR and the institutional context (Source: adapted from Matten & Moon, 2008: 413) 


Organizational field of the focal corporation 


3.2 Research on the diffusion of organizational and managerial practices 


Studies investigating the diffusion of organizational and managerial practices, 
including normative concepts and institutional rules, are prominent in empirical 
institutional research. According to one of the fundamental assumptions of 
organizational institutionalism, such diffusion — on a global scale — shapes the 
structures and practices of organizations in the same manner and to the same 
extent as they are exposed to similar environments; this inevitably leads to 
organizational isomorphism (DiMaggio & Powell, 1983). An extensive body of 
literature has significantly enhanced our understanding of diffusion mechanisms, 
offering “a variety of rational, boundedly rational, and social explanations for the 
adoption and diffusion of practices across time and space” (Ansari, Fiss, & Zajac, 
2010: 67). Such studies also “provide an opportunity to observe the cultural 
construction of meaning, where we learn how practices are locally and globally 
interpreted, and ask why some practices flow while others languish” (Strang & 
Soule, 1998: 266). 

The relevant academic literature is especially characterized by highlighting two 
sets of explanations regarding the processes that lead to the adoption of organiza- 
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tional and managerial practices and forms (Ansati et al., 2010; see also Strang & 
Macy, 2001): Rational accounts typically emphasize a technical imperative for adop- 
tion (eg,, efficiency and effectiveness), whereas social accounts typically emphasize a 
cultural imperative for adoption (e.g., imitation, legitimacy); both are assumed to 
explain diffusion under different conditions (Ansari et al., 2010). The degree of 
dissemination of a specific organizational and managerial practice within a field is 
interpreted as an indicator for its institutionalization. Empirical research applies 
multivariate methods and a broad range of variables in order to detect and/or test 
patterns of the adoption of practices (for an overview see Rogers, 1995; Strang & 
Soule, 1998; Scott, 2008, among others). 

Green (2004: 653) points our attention to the outstanding role of language and 
rhetoric” in processes of diffusion: Any dissemination of organizational practices 
and forms depends on “discursive justifications” used to explain and rationalize 
them up to a point when justifications are taken-for-granted, and practices and 
forms reach a state of institutionalization. Green (2004: 654) thus argues for greater 


integration of rhetoric and discourse in diffusion studies: 


“A rhetorical perspective suggests that managers play an active role in the diffusion process, be- 


cause what managers say and haw they say it matter a great deal ‘his perspective recon- 
ceptualizes diffusion as a product of rhetoric, because rhetoric can influence the motives drit 
firms to adopt innovations and shape the social structure through which those practices diffits 
his view emphasizes the linguistic origins of rationality and institutions, To rationalize 
to give discursive reasons for actions; to institutionalize is to accept and take these reasons for 
granted. This makes language central to understanding variations in the diffusion and ins 
Uionalization of managerial practices and suggests a more active conceptnalization of discourse 
and social action.” 


lite 


Recently, conventional diffusion research has faced substantial criticism, One major 
concern (see below for more details) is that scholars might have overestimated the 
ability to export and import organizational and managerial practices across cultural 
borders: Such objects have been theorized and are embedded in specific fields as 
well as in social contexts and thus have a specific cultural meaning that might not 
be transferable (e.g, Brunsson, 1989; Czarniawska & Joerges, 1996; Sahlin- 
Andersson, 1996; Strang & Soule, 1998; Snow & Benford, 1999; Sahlin-Andersson 
& Engwall, 2002a; Meyer, 2004). Another significant concern addresses the fact 
that within a general trend of organizational isomorphism and homogeneity, a 
substantial degree of practice variation and heterogeneity can be recorded (e.g., 
Westphal, Gulati, & Shortell, 1997; Lounsbury, 2001, 2008). Organizational 
institutionalism, consequently, sees itself confronted with the challenge to provide 


57 The role of language and discourse within organizational institutionalism in general and for 
diffusion processes in particular is emphasized in various studies (e.g,, Strang & Meyer, 1993; 
Phillips, Lawrence, & Hardy, 2004) and often falls back on the seminal work of Berger and 
Luckmann (1967; see also Luckmann, 2006). 
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the appropriate tools to capture such heterogeneity (Walgenbach & Meyer, 2008). 
Lounsbury (2001: 53) is among the first to point in this direction: 


“In general, we need more studies that connect institutional change to variation in the content of 
organizational practices. To uncover institutional sources of practice variation, however, research- 
ers may have to employ more eclectic methodologies that combine large-scale archival analysis 
with more grounded ethnographic research strategies. By understanding how the content of or- 
ganizational practices is shaped by broader institutional forces, we may develop new insights 
about the sources of organizational heterogeneity and gain significant leverage in identifying why 
organizational diversity exists in some fields but not in others. 


For research focusing on the dissemination of organizational and managerial 
practices, the requirement to take such variation — i., heterogeneity not only 
actoss, but also within specific local contexts — into account is inevitably linked to a 
thorough investigation of the very meaning of practices. 


3.3 A conceptual tool kit for organizational institutional analysis 


Modern organizational institutionalism discusses a broad variety of conceptual 
apptoaches and theoretical perspectives, implying various analytical strategies that 
could be viewed as “theoretical resources in an institutional tool kit” (Lounsbury, 
1997: 465; Swedberg, 2006). Providing the “typical tools for the job” (Schneiberg & 
Clemens, 2006), they facilitate an analysis of the dissemination and institutionaliza- 


tion of organizational and managerial practices.* I will briefly outline — against the 
backdrop of the empirical study to follow — what I regard as the most important 
conceptual tools provided by the domain of organizational institutionalism. 


3.3.1 Institutions 


It goes without saying that institutions are at the very core of all versions of 
institutional theory. According to Berger and Luckmann (1967: 54), an institution is 
the “reciprocal typification of habitualized actions by types of actors”, In a similar 
vein, Barley and Tolbert (1997: 96) define institutions as “shared rules and typifica- 
tions that identify categories of social actors and their appropriate activities or 
relationships”. Consequently, such a definition of institutions also implies, for 
certain types of actors, a certain sequence of typical actions — generally referred to 
as “scripts”. Institutions should therefore also be understood as (consolidated) 
structures of expectation. They are, by definition, of relative permanence, and thus 


58 Such analys 
trajectories of diffusion, theorization, institutional logics, isomorphism, homogeneity and 
heterogeneity of practices, hybridization of logics, bricolage, translation, or decoupling, 
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a bridge across time and space (Meyer, 2004), even though they are themselves 
subject to change — be it evolutionary or revolutionary” (e.g, Greenwood & 
Hinings, 1996; Clemens & Cook, 1999; Greenwood et al., 2002; Amis, Slack, & 
Hinings, 2004; Campbell, 2004; Greenwood & Hinings, 2006; Schneiberg, 2007). 

‘A standard — “omnibus” ~ definition of institutions is presented by Scott (2001: 
48; see also Scott, 2008): 


— “Institutions are social structures that have attained a high degree of resilience.” 

— “Institutions are composed of cultured-cognitive, normative, and regulative elements that, 
together with associated activities and resources, provide stability and meaning to social life.” 

— “Institutions are transmitted by varions types of carriers, including symbolic systems, rela- 
tional systems, routines, and artifacts.” 

— ‘Institutions operate at multiple levels of jurisdiction, from the world system to localized 
interpersonal relationships.” 

— “Institutions by definition connote stability but are subject to change processes, both incremen- 
tal and discontinuons.” 


Scott (1995, 2008) also introduces a model defining the “three pillars of institu- 
tions” that serves as a central and widely accepted “lowest common denominator” 
in organizational institutionalism (see Table 1 below). It is, however, important to 
hold that the three pillars are represented to varying degrees in the different forms. 
of institutions: They are not “types” of institutions, but represent relevant dimen- 
sions to access institutions analytically (Walgenbach & Meyer, 2008). 


Regulative Normative Cultural-cognitive 
Taken-for-grantedness, 
Basis of compliance Expedience Social obligation Ghored understanding 
Basis of order Regulative rules Binding expectations Constitutive schema 
Mechanisms Coercive Normative Mimetic 
Logic instrumentality Appropriateness Orthodoxy 
iauissens ules es eencunne Certification, Common beliefs, shared logics 
We accreditation of action, isomorphism. 
Affect Fear guilt/innocence Shame/honor Certainty/confusion 


: Comprehensible, recognizable, 
Basis of legitimacy Legally sanctioned Morally governed culturally supported 


Table 1: The three pillars of institutions (Source: adapted from Scott, 2008: 51) 


59 “Revolutionary and evolutionary changes are defined by the scale and pace of upheaval and 
adjustment, Whereas evolutionary change occurs slowly and gradually, revolutionary change 
happens swiftly and affects virtually all parts of the organization simultaneously” 


(Greenwood & Hinings, 1996: 1024). 
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In a nutshell, what are the implications of this conceptualization for the study at 
hand? In Austria, social responsibility has been a deeply rooted institution for large 
business organizations for many years; moderated by the historically grown institu- 
tional framework, it has been related to a variety of actions more or less expected 
from corporations (see chapter on empirical context for more). Such presumed 
understanding has been anchored in the Austrian — and more broadly: in the 
continental European — interpretation of corporate governance and control. As 
consequence, these taken-for-granted activities were neither addressed explicitly 
nor used strategically by the corporate world: They were, however, implicitly 
addressed in the way in which corporations conducted their daily business. As 1 will 
show, the claim to talk about, report on, and account for corporations’ social 
responsibility has been a fairly novel, yet increasingly institutionalized practice in 
this specific empirical context. Especially with advancing globalization and a 
worldwide spread of management concepts — mainly incorporating an Anglo- 
American ideology or logic of corporate governance and control (see also Meyer & 
Hllerer, 2010) — corporations have felt increasing pressure to (re-)define their role, 
and ensure their legitimacy, within society. 


3.3.2 Institutional logics 


Beyond the regulating, coordinating, and organizing capacity of institutionalized 
practices it is, as Meyer and Hillerer (2009) emphasize, important to highlight the 
expressive character of all institutions that is also at the very heart of Selznick’s 
(1957) classic definition. Institutions are embodiments of a “Leifidee” (Lepsius, 
1997) or “substance” (Friedland, 2009) that guides the organizing principles of an 
institutional order — i.e., they are symbolic formations that serve as signifiers for 
this guiding orientation, which is in turn knowable and perceivable only by being 
materialized and given shape (Meyer & Hllerer, 2009). As Friedland stresses, such 
“an institutional logic is a bundle of practices organized around a particular sub- 
stance” (2009: 61) and depends “on making the invisible substance visible” (2009: 
65). 

The notion of institutional logics is one of the most opalescent and widely used 
in organizational institutionalism. Originally introduced and subsequently further 
developed by Alford and Friedland (1985; Friedland & Alford, 1991) to describe 
the central contradictory practices and beliefs inherent in institutions of modern 


60 An alternative, albeit related, conception is provided by Thornton and Ocasio (1999: 804) 
who define institutional logics as “the socially constructed, historical patterns of material 
practices, assumptions, values, beliefs, and rules by which individuals produce and reproduce 
their material subsistence, organize time and space, and provide meaning to their social real- 
ity”. 
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societies," it has been applied to a diversity of research topics and empirical 
contexts (for an overview and thorough discussion, see Thornton & Ocasio, 2008). 
Rejecting “both individualistic, rational choice theories and macro structural 
perspectives”, Friedland and Alford “posited that each of the institutional orders 
has a central logic that [...] provides social actors with vocabularies of motive and a 
sense of self (ie., identity)” (Thornton & Ocasio, 2008: 101). 

Various empirical studies focusing on institutional change, hybridization of 
practices, and institutional orders or practice variation emphasize the competition 
between alternative institutional logics within an organizational field (e.g., Green- 
wood & Hinings, 1993; Haveman & Rao, 1997; Thornton & Ocasio, 1999; Scott, 
Ruef, Mendel, & Caronna, 2000; Lounsbury, 2002; Townley, 2002; Rao, Monin, & 
Durand, 2003; Reay & Hinings, 2005; Haveman & Rao, 2006; Meyer & Ham- 
merschmid, 2006a, 2006b; Lounsbury, 2007; Marquis & Lounsbury, 2007; Meyer & 
Hillerer, 2009). As Friedland and Alford (1991: 232) succinctly point out, social 
actors are generally exposed to multiple institutions and institutional orders 


that shape individual preferences and organizational interests as well as the repertoires of 
behaviors by which they may attain them. These institutions are potentially contradictory and 
hence make multiple logics available to individuals and organizations. Individuals and organi- 
ations transform the institutional relations of society by exploiting these contradictions.” 


3.3.3 Organizational fields 


‘The organizational field is — both as a primary unit and level of anal 
2008) — “the central construct” for teseatch anchored in organizational ins 
alism (Wooten & Hoffman, 2008: 130; see also DiMaggio, 1986; Walgenbach & 
Meyer, 2008). Introduced in the seminal article of DiMaggio and Powell (1983), it 
was soon criticized for a number of reasons (for an overview see, for instance, 
Walgenbach, 2002). Scott (2008: 181) notes that “like so many concepts in institu- 
tional theory, the conception of organizational fields is a work in progress. [...] It 
is, at one and the same time, widely accepted and hotly contested.” According to 
Scott (1994: 207-208). 


.} the notion of field connotes the existence of a community of organizations that partakes of 
a common meaning system and whose participants interact more frequently and fatefully with 
one another than with actors outside of the field.” 


61 Friedland and Alford (1991) list for modern Western societies the capitalist market, the 
bureaucratic state, families, democracy, and religion. 

62. Against the backdrop of the study at hand, and as Nigam and Ocasio (2010: 826, with 
reference to Ocasio & Joseph, 2005; Zilber, 2006, among others) point out, institutional 
logics are also “embodied in vocabularies and communication [...]. Both the prevalence of 
specific words, phrases, or signs and their use to denote specific meanings can serve as indi- 
cators of societal and field-level institutional logics”. 
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Such an understanding partly corresponds with DiMaggio and Powell’s (1983: 148) 
original definition of the organizational field as a social space that encompasses 
“those organizations that, in aggregate, constitute a recognized area of institutional 
life”: Organizational fields constitute a social space delimited by a particular 
distribution of institutionalized rules, positions, and resources (Phillips, Lawrence, 
& Hardy, 2000; see also Oakes, Townley, & Cooper, 1998). 

Another, mote recent approach conceptualizes organizational fields that have 


not been formed around markets or technologies but have emerged around central 
disputes and “issues that bring together various field constituents with disparate 
purposes” (Hoffman, 1999: 352). Organizational fields are thus “centers of debates 
in which competing interests negotiate over issue interpretation” (Hoffman, 1999; 
351). In this way, the organizational field also includes the relevant organizations — 
from the point of view of actors (Fligstein, 1991). Summarizing in his study on 
corporate environmentalism, Hoffman (1999: 352; see also 2001) suggests 


] that a field is formed around the issues that become important to the interests and abjec- 
lives of a specific collective of organizations. Issues define what the field is, making linkes that 
may not have previously been present. Organizations can make claims about being or not being 
part of the field, but their membership is defined through social interaction patterns j...J. Field 
membership may also be for a finite time period, coinciding with an issue's emergence, growth, 
and decline.” 


In a parallel vein, but with a different emphasis, Meyer (2004; see also Meyer & 
Hillerer, 2010) defines the “totality of relevant actors” (DiMaggio & Powell, 1983: 
148) of an issue field as those actors that engage in the “politics of signification” 
(Benford & Snow, 2000: 625); she also reveals the striking interface with social 
movement research as she conceptualizes fields as the social space in which actors 
have to mobilize support and legitimacy. 

Finally, Scott (2008: 209) reminds us of why the field concept represents such a 
useful analytic framework and valuable tool in organizational institutional research: 


“Although it would appear that a field-level focus would detract attention from our attempt to 
understand the behavior of individual organizations, I believe that this is far from being trie. 
Just as the attributes and actions of a character in a play are not fully comprehensible apart 
from knowledge of the wider drama being enacted — including the nature and interest of the other 
‘players, their relationships, and the logics that guide their actions — so we can better fathom an 
organization's behavior by seeing it in the context of the larger action and meaning system in 
which it participates.” 


3.3.4 Legitimacy 


“Organizations require more than material resources and technical information if 
they are to survive and thrive in their social environments. They also need social 
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acceptability and credibility” (Scott et al., 2000: 237). Legitimacy — one of the 
fundamental concepts in organizational and management studies and in organiza- 
tional institutionalism in particular (for an overview, see Deephouse & Suchman, 
2008; note also the relevance for the field of CSR) — has been made “into an 
anchor-point of a vastly expanded theoretical apparatus addressing the normative 
and cognitive forces that constrain, construct, and empower organizational actors” 
(Suchman, 1995: 571). A helpful and thus widely cited reference and definition has 
been coined by Suchman (1995: 574): 


“Legitimacy is a generalized perception or assumption that the actions of an entity are desirable, 
proper, or appropriate within some socially constructed system of norms, values, beliefs, and defi- 
nitions.” 


Awarded on the principle of a comprehensive, generalized evaluation of an organi- 
zation rather than in an event-specific manner, legitimacy is “possessed objectively, 
yet cteated subjectively” (Deephouse & Suchman, 2008; 574): It is “conferred when 
stakeholders — that is, internal and external audiences affected by organizational 
outcomes — endorse and support an organization’s goals and activities” (Elsbach & 
Sutton, 1992: 700). Hence, an organization is regarded as legitimate if its objectives 
and activities appear appropriate within a specific institutional framework.® It 
might be important to stress that legitimacy is more “a relationship with an audi- 
ence rather than [...] a possession of the organization” (Suchman, 1995: 594). 
Berger and Luckmann (1967: 93) already hold that “legitimation ‘explains’ the 
institutional order by ascribing cognitive validity to its objectivated meanings. 
Legitimation justifies the institutional order by giving a normative dignity to its 
practical imperatives.” Especially in cases when otganizations are exposed to 
environments characterized by the existence of multiple or even contradic- 
tory/competing institutional logics, proactive legitimacy management" becomes 
increasingly important to establish or maintain legitimacy of the organization and 
its activities in the face of divergent stakeholder interests and expectations. A 
mismatch of social expectations and organizations’ activities can often be observed 
during the initial phases of institutionalization or de-institutionalization processes. 
Berger and Luckmann (1967) also refer to the outstanding role of language in such 
processes. For them, the mobilization of legitimacy is essentially a social and 
discursive process (for details, see below; see also Meyer & Rowan, 1977; Suchman, 
1995; Lounsbury & Glynn, 2001; Phillips et al., 2004, among others): Organiza- 
tional actors must present “accounts” (Scott & Lyman, 1970: 93)” to justify and 


63 See also Scott (2008: 59-62), who refers to (bases of) legitimacy within the “three pillars of 
institutions” model. 


64 See also the remarks on the business case for CSR in the previous chapter. 

65. For an overview, see Meyer (2004); for empirical studies, see the work of Elsbach and 
colleagues (Elsbach & Sutton, 1992; Elsbach, 1994; Elsbach et al., 1998), Lamertz and Baum 
(1998), or Creed, Scully, and Austin (2002), among others. 
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explain deviant behavior and activities. With increasing institutionalization, how- 
ever, such justifications become standardized and included in the theorization of an 
institutional concept, practice, or form: It is in this sense that Zucker (1977: 728) 
notes that “when acts have ready-made accounts [...], they are institutionalized”. 


3.3.5 Processes of institutionalization and deinstitutionalization 


Institutional theories had been, in their early days, more concerned with institutions 
and theit central character of reducing uncertainty by establishing stability and 
continuity (see also Berger & Luckmann, 1967). Per definitionem — and this feature 
is common to the divergent definitions of institutions — this implies relative 
duration and relative order (¢.g., Walgenbach & Meyer, 2008). However, critique 
has reproached organizational institutionalism for its tendency to investigate effects 
and outcomes of institutionalization rather than the very processes of institutionali- 
zation (DiMaggio, 1988; Powell, 1988; Brint & Karabel, 1991; Powell, 1991; 
Zucker, 1991; Hirsch & Lounsbury, 1997; Kondra & Hinings, 1998; Beckert, 1999, 
among others). Consequently, more recent publications (particularly those from the 
1990s and carly 2000s) have established a new line of research focusing on pro- 
cesses of institutionalization and deinstitutionalization (e.g., Tolbert & Zucker, 
1996) and thus on various forms of institutional change (c.g, Greenwood & 
Hinings, 1996; Clemens & Cook, 1999; Greenwood et al., 2002; Kraatz & Moore, 
2002; Amis et al., 2004; Campbell, 2004; Streeck & Thelen, 2005; Greenwood & 
Hinings, 2006; Schneiberg, 2007). Such changes in the institutional framework can 
be caused either by exogenous or endogenous factors (for an overview, see Camp- 
bell, 2004; Scott, 2008, among others). 

The most significant attempt to conceptualize the process of institutionaliza- 
tion is summarized by Tolbert and Zucker (1996; see Table 2 below) and is re- 
flected in a myriad of studies testing the so-called two-stage institutional model of 
diffusion (e.g., Baron, Dobbin, & Jennings, 1986; Fligstein, 1991; Westphal et al., 
1997; Dobbin & Sutton, 1998). This perspective focuses on a two-stage process 
with early adopters of a specific practice driven more by technical and economic 
considerations, while late adopters tend to “imitate each other in a contagion-like 
process that is decoupled from rational calculation” (Lounsbury, 2007: 289). 
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Pre-institutionalization institutionalization _Full-institutionalization 


stage stage stage 
Processes Habitualization Objectivation Sedimentation 
Characteristics of 

adopters Homogeneous Heterogeneous Heterogeneous 
Impetus for diffusion Imitation Imitative/normative Normative 
Theorization activity None High Low 
Variance in 

implementation High Moderate Low 
Structure failure rate High Moderate Low 


Table 2: Stages of institutionalization (Source: adapted from Tolbert & Zucker, 1996: 185) 


‘Taking into account the ambiguities surrounding the definition and conceptual 
identity of CSR, as well as first impressions of the empirical data from Austria, 
characteristics of a semi-institutionalized stage (i.c., an institutionalization “in the 
making”) in the late 1990s and early 2000s can be observed. During this phase of 
objectivation, and in order for the innovative practice to gain legitimacy and be 
successfully established, adopters and advocates must provide a convincing theori- 
zation of both the problem tackled and the solution proposed (e.g., Strang & 
Meyer, 1993; Greenwood et al., 2002). This rather high degree of theorization 
activity goes hand in hand, according to Tolbert and Zucker (1996), with a more 
heterogeneous group of adopters and a change from imitation toward a normative 
impetus for diffusion. 

Despite the model's “triple significance in institutional theory” (for details, see 
Scott, 2008: 132), the depiction of late adopters as passive and “a-rational” provides 
a limiting conceptualization (Strang & Macy, 2001; Lounsbury, 2007), “reinforcing 
the misguided notion that neoinstitutionalism is a theory of isomorphism and 
stability” (Lounsbury, 2007: 289, with reference to Hirsch & Lounsbury, 1997). As 
a consequence, the classic model of institutionalization has faced fundamental 
criticism and has recently been enhanced by rethinking the role of motivations in 
the diffusion of practices. Kennedy and Fiss (2009: 914), in their study on TQM 
adoption and implementation, argue that logics of efficiency and legitimacy might 
be more compatible than has been generally assumed in previous work: “Both 
legitimacy and efficiency factor into the moves of both early and later adopters — 
that is, wanting to look good does not preclude wanting to do well.” For no other 
debate than the one on CSR could these words be more appropriate. 
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3.4 Theorization as a prerequisite for institutionalization 


A mainstream line of empirical research in the domain of organizational institu- 
tionalism has dealt with processes of diffusion of practices and forms into new 
fields. According to Rogers (1995: 5), diffusion is “the process by which an inno- 
vation is communicated through certain channels over time among the members of 
a social system”. However, grasping diffusion simply as a “spread of something 
within a social system” (Strang & Soule, 1998: 266) leaves an essential question 
unanswered: What is it that is actually disseminating? Hence, a number of institu- 
tional and social movement scholars have pointed out that one must to understand 
how social consensus is built around the meaning of practices before one can go 
about understanding the ways they spread (Jennings & Zandbergen, 1995; Sahlin- 
Andersson, 1996; Benford & Snow, 2000; Meyer, 2004, among others; see below 
for more). At its very core, institutional research has only little to say about how 
practices become imbued with meaning (Bartley, 2004). Research on framing 
activity (e.g. Benford & Snow, 2000) and “field frames” (c.g., Lounsbury, 
Ventresca, & Hirsch, 2003), however, highlights ways in which practices take on 
more abstract meanings and connotations, and how these devel lop over time. 

Before new practices ot forms are likely to diffuse beyond the confines of local 
contexts, they must be given broader cultural significance, such as a set of mean- 
ings about what they are good for and where else they might be appropriate 
(Clemens, 1997; Bartley, 2004). Strang and Soule (1998; see also Sahlin-Andersson, 
1996) argue that, rather than practices, specific framings of practices are imitated 
and therefore diffuse; or, in the words of Strang and Meyer (1993: 499), 


s-.] what flows is not a copy of some practice existing elsewhere |...j, it is the theoretical 
model that is likely to flow. Such models are neither complete nor unbiased depictions of existing 
practices. Instead, actual practices are interpreted as partial, flawed, or corrupt implementations 
of theorized ones.” 


In organizational institutionalism, such “strategy for making sense of the world” 
(Strang & Meyer, 1993: 493) is commonly referred to as theorization.® Successful 
theorization basically requires two steps in order for a practice to achieve moral or 
pragmatic legitimacy: First, a generic definition of an organizational problem ot 
organizational failing must be created; second, it must be made apparent as to how 
a particular, abstract solution will remedy the previously specified problem (Strang 
& Meyer, 1993; Greenwood et al., 2002).”” 


66 Bartley (2004) notes that, despite the fact that successful theorization is a precondition for 
the diffusion process — it enables and accelerates diffusion -, the concept of theorization has 
not received nearly as much attention as have the dynamics of diffusion. 


67 Note the link to “diagnostic”, “prognostic”, and “motivational framing” in social movement 
literature (e.g., Snow & Benford, 1988). 
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Building on the understanding of accounts as justification provided for unan- 
ticipated activities that “are likely to be routinized within cultures” (Scott & Lyman, 
1968: 52), Strang and Meyer (1993) argue that established or habitualized social 
practices are accompanied by theorized, ready-made accounts actors may use to 


explicate reasons for their conduct. Such routinization of accounts is essentially 
part of the theorization of a practice and goes hand in hand with an increasing 
degtee of institutionalization (¢.g,, Tolbert & Zucker, 1996; Strang & Soule, 1998). 
For Berger and Luckmann (1967: 54), 


institutionalization occurs whenever there is a reciprocal typification of habitualized 
actions by types of actors. Put differently, any such typification is an institution. What mast be 
stressed is the reciprocity of institutional typifications and the typicality of not onby the actions 
but also the actors in institutions, |...] The institution itself typifies individual actors as well as 
individual actions.” 


Any theorization of a practice, defined as the “self-conscious development and 
ecification of abstract categories and the formulation of patterned relationships 
such as chains of cause and effect” (Strang & Meyer, 1993: 492), essentially con- 
tains such abstract typification of adopters and actions involved, as well as of 
suggested effects of the practice. Hence, the theorization of a practice implies the 
construction of cultural categories of actors —as either the subject or the object of 
the theorized practice — as well as of actions that directly or indirectly link these 
categories.” Theorization, however, is not only significant by means of social 


construction of actors and actions involved in a specific practice: As a discursive 
process, theorization in itself is an essential part of the diffusion mechanism; the 
higher the degree of abstraction and theorization, the more rapid the diffusion and 
the less dependent on relational networks. As Strang and Meyer (1993: 498-499) 
conclude, 


] the very aim and character of theories means that they are less tied to concrete actors than 
are the practices they describe, Where potential adopters internally reproduce and act on the basis 
of the theoretical model, we might describe theorization itself as the diffusion mechanism.” 


For the study at hand, the analytical concept of theorization is highly relevant: The 
very same practice — CSR — is spreading based on rather different theorizations and 
their underlying logic: s case for 
CSR, while a moral case is suggested by theories more closely linked to the realm of 
ethics. Yet diversity exists within such logics as well: For example, within an 


For instance, an economic logic supports a busine: 


68  Itis important to hold that not only the categorization of potential adopters affects diffu- 
sion, but also the social categorization of other social entities and actors influencing or being 
influenced by the diffusing practice. In the case of organizations, “standardized categories 
make it plausible [. 
491). 


| to provide recipes for successful management” (Strang & Meyer, 1993: 
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economic logic, a neoliberal framing of market primacy, a primacy of politics and 
public interest, or a primacy of ownership is conceivable. While the consequences 
of divergent diagnostic framings are rather minor for actual practice, they are 
essential for legitimation and rationale: Corporations may basically do the same 
things, but they do those things based on very different motives (see chapter on 
CSR for more). 


3.5 Adaptation, translation, and bricolage in local contexts 


Several scholars emphasize the “structural and cultural bases of diffusion” (Strang 
& Soule, 1998: 266) as well as the assignment of cultural meaning to diffusing 
practices. Meaning — the term refers to interpretations, understandings, and shared 
beliefs that are produced and processed through social action (Zilber, 2002, 2008) — 
does not reside somewhere “out there” but is instead socially constructed (Berger 
& Luckmann, 1967). Consequently, several authors stress that objects imbued with 
cultural meaning cannot spread wholesale or be imported “ready-to-wear” but must 
be interpreted, adapted, and related to existing legitimating accounts for a specific 
local setting (Elsbach, 1994; Benford & Snow, 2000; Lounsbury & Glynn, 2001; 
Creed et al., 2002, among others). In a similar vein, Meyer (2004) empirically shows 
that even if ideas are globally available, regarded as modern, and have been theo- 
rized to a high degree in their native context (see Meyer, 2002), they nonetheless 
need to pass through a powerful filter of local structural and cultural constraints in 
otder to become legitimate in other contexts. 

With regard to the dissemination of organizational practices it is important to 
note that interpretation must be done in an active manner by the actors and social 
entities involved (Benford & Snow, 2000): “Unlike infection, however, ‘the object’ 
of the diffusion cannot spread by itself — it must be actively adopted by some actor 
or other” (Brunsson, 1989: 262). Therefore, on their path of diffusion and during 
adoption, practices and concepts are also subject to interpretation and modifica- 
tion. Building on Latour’s (1986) earlier work, Czarniawska and Joerges (1996) 
suggest the metaphor of “translation” for this “travel of ideas” and the process of 
disseminating practices and structures across organizations; this notion clearly 
alludes to transformation and reshaping in a specific empirical context. Sahlin- 
Andersson (1996: 78; see also Sahlin & Wedlin, 2008) refers to such translation as 
editing processes and argues that most organizations actually imitate rationaliza- 
tions (rather than practices and structures): These ate “stories constructed by actors 
in the ‘exemplary’ organization, and theit own translation of such stories. The 
distance between the supposed source of the model [...] and the imitating organi- 
zation forms a space for translating, filling in and interpreting the model in various 


ways.” 
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Campbell (2004) highlights path-dependency and the fact that diffusing prac- 
tices usually meet a structured field with a variety of already existing and institu- 
tionalized concepts, practices, and forms. He suggests that institutional change can 
be thought of as either (a) “bricolage” or (b) translation. Bricolage is the mere 
recombination of existing and locally given institutional elements (Campbell, 2004: 
67; see also Streeck & Thelen, 2005; Scott, 2008): 


“Institutions provide a repertoire of already existing institutional principles and practices that 
actors can use to innovate. The key is to recognize that actors often craft new institutional soli- 
tions by combining elements in their repertoire through an innovative process of bricolage whereby 
new institutions differ from but resemble old ones.” 


While “substantive bricolage” follows a “logic of instrumentality” in order to solve 
coordination problems, “symbolic bricolage” involves a “logic of appropriateness” 
= much akin to framing activities in translation (Walgenbach & Meyer, 2008) — so 
as to create acceptance and legitimacy within the broader social environment 
(Campbell 2004: 69-70, quoting March & Olsen, 1989). 

On the other hand, as Campbell (2004: 80) points out, translation always entails 
a combination of new ideas and preexisting institutional elements: 


“New ideas [...], therefore, are translated into local practice in varying degrees and in ways that 
involve a process very similar to bricolage. The difference is that translation involves the combi- 
nation of new externally given elements received through diffusion as well as old locally given ones 
inherited from the past.” 


Much in line with these arguments, a considerable number of publications (e.g., 
Lounsbury, 2001; Kraatz & Moore, 2002; Maguire, Hardy, & Lawrence, 2004; 
Marquis, Glynn, & Davis, 2007; Marquis & Lounsbury, 2007) has recently pointed 
to a new direction of institutional research that focuses less on isomorphic diffu- 
sion and more on practice variation and on the “heterogeneity of actors and 
activities that underlie apparent conformity” (Lounsbury, 2007: 289). This implies 
the need to conceptualize institutional environments as more fragmented, con- 
tested, and influenced by multiple and competing logics (e.g., Schneiberg & Soule, 
Lounsbury, 2007; Schneiberg, 2007; Meyer & Hillerer, 2009; Reay & 
Hinings, 2009), necessarily redirecting the study of institutional diffusion toward 
the translation of symbolic systems of meaning (e.g., Czarniawska & Sevén, 1996; 
Sahlin-Andersson & Engwall, 2002b; Sahlin & Wedlin, 2008; Zilber, 2008). 


3.6 Theorization activity across various levels 


Before I conclude this chapter with some summarizing remarks that highlight the 
discursive dimension of all processes of institutionalization, I wish to stress three 
aspects that have hitherto drawn little attention in research inspired by organiza- 
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tional institutionalism: First, the theorization of concepts, practices, and forms does 
not only depend on abstract typification by segitimated theorists (e.g. Tolbert & 
Zucker, 1996), but essentially builds on sense-giving and categorization by other 
actors at micro level, and thus on an active interpretation and (re-)construction of 
meaning by the acfwal adopters during translation into, and enactment in, local 
contexts (see also, e.g,, Hardy & Maguire, 2008). Berger and Luckmann (1967) have 
already emphasized that it is — analytically — possible to distinguish between several 
different levels of legitimation of practices. Especially the first three levels, as well 
as their dynamic interplay, are relevant against the backdrop of my study: 


“Incipient legitimation is present as soon as a system of linguistic objectifications of human expe- 
rience is transmitted |...]. The fundamental legitimating ‘explanations’ are, so to speak, built 
into the vocabulary This level, of course, is pretheoretical. But it is the foundation of self- 


evident ‘knowledge’ on which all subsequent theories must rest — and, conversely, which they 


must attain if they are to become incorporated in tradition . The second level of legitimation 
contains theoretical propositions in a rudimentary form. Here may be found varions explanatory 
schemes relating sets of objective meanings. These schemes are highly pragmatic, directly related to 
concrete actions The third level of legitimation contains explicit theories by which an in- 
stitutional sector is legitimated in terms of a differentiated body of knowledge. Such 
provide fairly comprehensive frames of reference for the respective sectors of institutionalized con- 
duct. Because of their complexity and differentiation, they are frequently entrasted to specialized 


personnel who transmit them through formalized initiation channels” (Berger & Luckmann, 
1967: 94-95). 


While prior studies have stressed, in particular, the role of legitimated theorists (ie., 
the third level of legitimation), my research emphasizes the largely neglected first 
and second levels, which are more concerned with the actual adopters of a concept, 
practice, or form. 

Second, theorization is an ongoing, never-ending process that does not only 
occur ex ante (ie., prior to diffusion) or during diffusion (¢.g., Tolbert & Zucker, 
1996; see also Table 2), but also to a considerable extent ex post — and at local level. 
Even in cases when practices ate widely institutionalized and their theorization is 
taken-for-granted, they nonetheless must constantly prove themselves against 
exogenous events and challenges. In order to maintain the “empirical credibility” 
(c.g., Snow & Benford, 1988) of a theorization — ie, its fit with real-world events —, 
it ; it should be 
easily related to experiences of the adopters or audience. 

Third, I argue that theorization might take place simultaneously at vatious — not 
necessarily always clearly hierarchically organized — levels. Broadly speaking, these 
levels are a more or less global level, a local (field or organizational) level, and an 
individual level. They are not isolated from each other, but are in a constant state of 
mutual influence. I suggest the notion of repercussion to account for such effects, 
particularly for effects of local theorizing on the more global forms. I will elaborate 


s in need of constant adaptation and alignment to local conte: 


on these three points in greater detail below. 
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3.6.1 Micro-level categorization and sense-giving 


Strang and Meyer (1993: 493) point out that theorizing as a “strategy for making 
sense of the world” is, as such, “employed in individual-specific ways by the 
potential adopters themselves”. In this sense, they hold that individual theorizing 
matters. Yet they also argue that these 


forms of ‘bottom up’ theorizing should impact diffusion, but in rather local ways. 
Individual-specific theories affect the individual’s adoption patterns, but not those of other 
adopters. Shared understandings |...] may homogenize the actors involved, but not larger pop- 
ulations. Ideas about adopter-level theorizing thus provide a mechanism motivating arguments 


about the individual rationality of adoption.” 


At the core of their influential article, Strang and Meyer (1993) criticize shortcom- 
ings of relational models of diffusion while highlighting cultural linkages and 
institutional conditions that avail further knowledge on the flow of social elements. 
In order to be able to explain broader diffusion and, hence, adoption, the authors 
shift their focus from “everyday theorizing” by actual adopters toward legitimated 
theorists:” “Rather than stressing ubiquitous theorizing by potential adopters, we 
emphasize globally available models imported into local situations” (Strang & 
Meyer, 1993: 494). The mainstream of institutional literature on diffusion (see 
above) has picked up this argument: Academia and scientists, intellectuals, policy 
analysts, think tanks, professions, and a wide variety of other “knowledge entrepre- 
neurs” like consultants and media (for an overview, see Abrahamson, 1996; Kieser, 
1997; Abrahamson & Fairchild, 1999, among others) produce complex and highly 
integrated theorizations. These groups are, unlike actual adopters, “free of pressing 
needs to apply their theories to concrete problems, which increases not only 
foolishness but also abstraction” (Strang & Meyer, 1993: 494). 


69 Theorization necessarily and essentially entails the construction of social categories — it is the 
“self-conscious development and specification of abstract categorie: 
patterned relationships” (Strang & Meyer, 1993: 492). Categories developed in individual 
specific theorization, however, go beyond the individual actor: They are culturally informed, 
mirror broader meaning structures within the field — and possibly become institutionalized at 
field level. As Spector and Kitsuse (1977: 72) note, “if the subject matter is definitions of 
social problems, then it is definitions that are socially processed. In this sense, we can say 
that definitions have careers, one aspect of which is their institutionalization as official cate- 
gories”, 

70 As Strang and Meyer (1993; see also Tolbert & Zucker, 1996; Greenwood et al., 2002) note, 
an idea or concept must be presented in a way that can persuade an audience that it is more 
appropriate to tackle social problems or meet needs than do existing ones. Unless an idea or 
concept is adequately theorized — essentially by means of the typification of problem, solu- 
tion, adopters, core practices, etc. — and regarded as legitimate, it is unlikely to be widely 
adopted by an audience. 


ind the formulation of 
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Such emphasis on knowledge entrepreneurs leaves various questions unan- 
swered (see Strang & Meyer, 1993: 508-509, Footnote 27). In particular, the 
complex relationship between individual theorizing and collective theorization as 
well as the mobilization of legitimacy remain vague and underexplored.”' Also, 
there seems to be a discontinuity between the diffusion of theorized practices at a 
more global level and micro-level sense-making activities in a twofold way: First, at 
the pre-diffusion stage, how is theorization by legitimated theorists linked to 
bottom-up theorization by actual adopters? Theories on innovative practices and 
concepts usually do not emerge out of the blue; fundamentally, they are built on 
acknowledged problems — and on practical solutions. Further, “if bottom-up 
theorization should impact adoption patterns in a localized manner then how does 
this ptocess of theorizing fit into our overall understanding of the theorization 
ptocess” (Gondo & Amis, 2007: 8)? Second, what is the role of actual adopters in a 
post-diffusion stage with regard to the theorization of concepts, practices, and 
forms? While a more general typification (and matching) of adopters and practices 
is a condition sine qua non for diffusion (e.g, Strang & Meyer, 1993), a more fine- 
grained categorization of cote activities and social entities involved (e.g., addressees 
of a concept or practice) will only be possible during enactment and translation in 
specific empirical contexts. Also, the translation of imported concepts, practices, 
and forms — editing and modification — cannot be accomplished by knowledge 
entrepreneurs alone but also relies on actual adopters rationalizing their behavior 
and practice: The ongoing adaptation and further development is only possible 
through the constant theorization in the local context by the social entities in- 
volved. Local actors will pick up on the theorizations offered by knowledge 
entrepreneurs, but they will modify and adapt these theorizations, just as they 
remodel the practices. A theorization must therefore be “baptized by fire”: The 
chances of readjustment and modification of the overall theorization nevertheless 


remain fairly high.” 


3.6.2  Theorization as an ongoing process 


At this point, it is also necessary to question the role assigned to theorization in 
standard models of institutionalization (c.g., Tolbert & Zucker, 1996) when applied 
to empirical research: While it goes unchallenged that the most crucial phase of 


71 Strang and Meyer (1993: 495) also note that “diffusion obviously requires support from 
other kinds of actors as well: state authorities, large corporate actors, grassroots activists. In 
some way, models must make the transition from theoretical formulation to socials move- 
ment to institutional imperative.” 

72. Examples of frame alignment and amplification are plentiful (see Snow, Rochford, Worden, 
& Benford, 1986; Benford & Snow, 2000, among others). For example, many managerial 
practices originally crafted for private business management have been translated into public 
sector organizations; in reverse, their theorization has been altered to a considerable degree. 
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theorization activity occurs in a semi-institutionalized stage prior to broad diffu- 
sion, I argued above that in many cases individualized and fragmentary theorization 
already happens before knowledge entrepreneurs and legitimated theorists even 
adopt an idea or concept.” In most cases, new organizational practices and forms 
must also be argued for, justified, explained, and linked to existing ones as well as 
to their underlying theories (Campbell, 2004). Moreover, for legitimacy reasons, 
adopters that champion innovative practices and forms need to put effort into 
convincing others that these are relevant, effective, and appropriate. As specific 
solutions to specific problems, they need the “aura” of rational action and thus also 
need to be rationalized by their early adopters. One might even propose that the 
“quality” of ex ante theorization is essentially linked to the degree of individual- 
specific theorizing. 

Yet theorizing is also essential during and after diffusion, when ideas are locally 
enacted. It seems important to note that the translation and diffusion of practices 
are accompanied and followed by what I refer to as ex post theorizations: Contex- 
tualized categories, their deviation from the original theorization, or freshly inte- 
grated elements stemming more from local contexts™ are once again directed 
toward abstraction and reshape the original theorization when aggregated at field 
level. Theorization is necessary even in a full-institutionalization stage: With 
increasing institutionalization, justifications decline (see Green, 2004); nonetheless, 
theorization is further developed in residual discourse with actual adopters playing 
a decisive role. While taken-for-granted concepts, practices, and forms do not need 
extensive backing from theorists at the global level, a certain degree of “mainte- 
nance work” is necessary at a more local one for the purpose of holding up a 
concept’s empirical credibility. To a lesser extent than in phases of growth, con- 
cepts and ideas are in need of support and extensive theorization when it comes to 
phases of saturation and decline. Moreover, the abandonment of a practice must be 
argued appropriately. At a more general level, concepts, practices, and forms must 
be defended in light of newly emerging ones or against a change in the broader 
institutional environment; adopters and advocates will usually explain and give 
accounts as to why they retain, modify, or abandon established concepts, practices, 
and forms. Thus, I suggest thinking of theorization as an ongoing and never-ending 
process throughout the entire “life cycle” of an idea. 


73 In the two-stage model of diffusion, however, it remains unclear as to which theorization 
early adopters of a practice draw on. 

74 In very extreme cases, only local elements are at play: A globally diffusing practice might not 
be implemented at all, but rather initiate a recombination of already existing elements (see 
also Campbell, 2004, and remarks on bricolage above). 
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3.6.3 Repercussion 


While these considerations per se are not entirely new and to some extent ad- 
dressed by literature on translation, organizational institutionalism research to date 
has largely neglected the effects of ex post theorization (.e., especially the “echo” 
of various local variants at field-level or global theorization).” Little attention has 
also been paid to the fact that theorization might take place simultaneously at 
various levels that are not isolated from each other, but are in a constant state of 
mutual influence. In order to conceptually account for such effects that could 
potentially alter the “master theorization” of a concept, practice, or form, I suggest 
making use of the notion of repercussion.” 

I argue that theorization is a dynamic and circular process that involves active 
adopters: Early adopters act as innovators and are on the forefront of theorizing; 
knowledge entrepreneurs at field or global level integrate these early framings and 
elements in their own abstract model and theorization of a practice. Once equipped 
with an abstract theory, ideas may spread on a more or less global scale. During this 
travel of ideas (Czarniawska & Joerges, 1996; Czarniawska & Sevén, 2005), prac- 
tices and their theorizations are constantly adapted in divergent local contexts. It is 
important to note that “local” has a twofold meaning here: the local field level (like 
the continental European or Austrian cultural field, for instance) and the local 
organizational level (such as the individual corporation). During all these processes 
of modification, framing activity and readjusting theorization remain crucial (see 
also Meyer & Hillerer, 2010). At this point, I wish to propose that all levels are in a 
constant state of mutual influence. For instance, a field-level theorization is — in 


addition to the meaningful contributions on the part of field-level actors and 
knowledge entrepreneurs — as much influenced by more local (in the words of 
Strang and Meyer [1993]: bottom-up) theorizations by local adopters as it is shaped 
by more global (top-down) ones. In this way, theorization does not simply occur 


75 For instance, one might think of innovative conceptions of management accounting 
practices in public sector organizations (e.g,, new key performance indicators or controlling 
instruments) that — often with very local origins and through distinct bottom-up rationaliza- 
tion/theorization — gradually change field-level practices and their theorization; notwith- 
standing, the more global and institutionalized practice of management accounting, at its 
core, has never been questioned. Another example is Kelly and Dobbin’s (1998) work on 
employers’ responses to antidiscrimination law. Finally, for the subject of my empirical study 
it might be interesting to see how the encounter of the Anglo-American management con- 
cept of explicit CSR (which can be regarded as an institutionalized practice in its native set- 
ting) and the continental European tradition of more implicit CSR will reshape the global 
notion of CSR in the long run. 

76 The term alludes to processes in which meaning is (re-jnegotiated and theotizations are 
altered. The field (ic., meso level) here serves as a Resonanzranm — as a broker/mediator be- 
tween the different levels and aggregates of theorizations: On the one hand, a lowest com- 
mon denominator is needed for the more local, individual variants; on the other, field-level 
theorizations never develop in isolation, but are linked to more global theorizations. 
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exclusively top-down or bottom-up, but is indeed a complex proces 
theorization activity acruss various levels (see Figure 7). 


involving 


Theorization at global level 


A more general idea that links problem and solution; providing "standard" terminology; 
global actors involved; influenced by more local theorizations 


‘Theorization at field level 


Translation/modification of an idea; reflecting local opportunities and constraints within a 
specific cultural field; field-level actors involved; influenced by more local theorizations; 
shaped by more global theorizing 


Theorization at organizational level 


Translation/modification of an idea; reflecting local opportunities and constraints within an 
organization; orgarizational actors involved; influenced by more individual specific sense- 
giving; shaped by more global theori 


Theorization at individual level 


Individual-specific sense-giving and rationalization of an idea; reflecting individuals’ values, 
preferences, motivas, strategies; enactment of an idea; shaped by mcre global theorizing 


igure 7: Theorization at and across various levels 


Such an approach accounts for the mutual influence of theorization activity across 
various levels, and especially for the phenomenon of repercussion — both from a 
local (organizational) level to the field level, and from a local (field) level to the 
global level. Put differently: If more local variants of a concept (including related 
scripts and ceremonies) with deviating theorizations exist, what implications does 
this have for the master theorization? And how is an institution that is represented 
= due to translation — by a variety of forms further developed, whetted, and 
adjusted over time without losing its “identity”? What are the mechanisms that 
hold together such variety as a kind of “umbrella”? Knowing that practice variation 
‘ts, one must investigate how divergent local meanings impact a globally availa- 
ble concept. Meyer and Hillerer (2010) stress a general point with regard to 
translation studies and questions of isomorphism or heterogeneity in organizational 
fields: With the multiplicity of labels used to denote an idea and the heterogeneity 


of framings and meanings attached, how does one recognize that he or she is 
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analyzing variations of the very same theme? “How long can we think of a concept 
as transformed or translated, and when is it to be regarded as ‘different’ altogether? 
What characteristics constitute ‘family resemblance’, what is the genotype of an 
institution that is held constant during all the transformations” (Meyer & Héllerer, 
2010)?” 


3.7 Exploring the discursive dimension 


In sum, this chapter briefly introduced and outlined the conceptual approaches and 
theoretical perspectives within organizational institutionalism that are most central 
to my study. I also presented some potential extensions that might be helpful to 
discuss emerging issues like the one studied here, including the role and signifi- 
cance of activities at local level: Mainstream organizational literature often refers to 
local settings at organizational level (for instance, when empirically investigating 
translation). However, and as, for instance, Meyer (2004) has shown for the 
translation of shareholder value “into Austrian”, the diffusion, negotiation of 
meaning, and editing of global ideas sometimes takes place primarily at local field 
level, with disctete field-level variants of the spreading practice being critical as 
well. 


I have noted that processes of institutionalization require legitimacy (and thus 
extensive theorization) of a concept, practice, or form to establish themselves in a 
specific local context. Legitimation — i.e., the mobilization and management of 
legitimacy — and theorization rest on communication and are therefore essentially 
discursive processes (Berger & Luckmann, 1967; Suchman, 1995; Luckmann, 
2002). A number of scholars in the domain of organizational institutionalism have 
highlighted the role of such linguistic or communicative processes: organizational 
vocabulary (e.g., Meyer & Rowan, 1977), rhetoric and meaning (e.g., Zilber, 2002, 
2006), storytelling (.g., Lounsbury & Glynn, 2001), rhetorical strategies (eg. 
Suddaby & Greenwood, 2005), and framing activities (¢.g., Meyer, 2004; Fiss & 
Zajac, 2006; Kaplan, 2008; Meyer & Héllerer, 2010). 


In a similar vein, Luckmann (2006) argues that the human social world is 
mainly constructed in communicative interaction: As communicative actions 
become institutionalized like any other form of social action, this requires “exam- 
ining the formats in which it is produced — the communicative genres” (Meyer, 

1). One of these genres — corporate annual reports — is the subject of my 


nore concerned with the perspective of adopters (and other key actors) involved 
ffusion process, Ansari at al. (2010: 86) point to the very same “intriguing questions 
regarding the identity of a diffusing practice” and the scarce research existing in this area to 
date: “If corporate practices are frequently adapted, at what point do they become a different 
entity and should no longer be thought of as the same practice?” 
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work that has outlined central methodological implications (Meyer, 2004) and will 
highlight the crucial role of communicative practices, starting from the assumption 
that institution-building processes may be analyzed by tracking discursive traces of 
theorization activity, modification of meaning, and mobilization of legitimacy. 
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“Our stakeholders are informed, mature, and critical. They are not 
impressionable, neither by glossy brochures nor by the note that our 
documents are printed on non-chlorine bleached paper. It is the content 
that matters. Thus, [...] we organized a round table with stakebold- 
ers, as it is of importance for us to elaborate on the topics they expect, 
and not on those that we are fond of communicating. CSR is not a 
project in the conventional sense but rather an attitude that is worth 
campaigning for.” 


Wolfgang Ruttenstorfer, CEO of OMV, Central Europe’s lead- 
ing oil and gas producer and Austria’s largest corporation (in: 
OMV Corporate Social Responsibility Performance Report 
2003/2004: 3, December 2005; translation by the author) 


4 Methodology: Tracking discursive traces 


The following pages will expand on methodological considerations and their 
implications for my empirical research. I will provide insight into the processes of 
data collection and describe methodical tools (for both data collection and analy- 
sis). 


4.1 Empirical design 


4.1.1 Some basic methodological considerations 


At the methodological level, this study is inspired by, and committed to, a social 
view — and its fundamental assumption of an essentially communi- 
cative construction of social reality in particular (Berger & Luckmann, 1967; 
Luckmann, 2002, 2006). I argue that processes of institutionalization and de- 
institutionalization — but also institutions and institutional practices themselves — 
are fundamentally based on language. Also, as Berger and Luckmann (1967: 64) 
note in their seminal work The Social Construction of Reality, “the edifice of legitima- 
tion is built upon language and uses language as its principal instrumentali 
Institutionalization occurs due to the establishment of shared definitions of reality 
among social actors, and it is through linguistic processes that such definitions of 
reality are constituted, gain legitimacy, and are disseminated (see also Phillips et al., 
2004). 

A major objective of such a social constructionist perspective is to uncover 
ways in which individual and collective actors participate in the — inter-subjective — 
creation of their social world and reality. This especially involves investigating ways 
in which social phenomena are established and subsequently stabilized in a process 
of habitualization and institutionalization (Berger & Luckmann, 1967). Social 
construction of reality is seen as an ongoing and dynamic process formed — not 
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only, but primarily — in communicative action (see Luckmann, 2006): Reality is (re-) 
produced by action as well as by the multiple interpretations of affected actors. 
Acknowledging the outstanding role of discourse, recent literature (e.g., Keller, 
2005; see also Keller, Hirseland, Schneider, & Viehdver, 2005) refers — alluding to 
Berger and Luckmann’s notion — to the “discursive construction of reality”. 

It is exactly this “view of rhetoric as involved in all processes of human com- 
munication and reality construction” (Watson, 1995: 807) that allows the investiga- 
tion of meaning and structuring dimensions of meaning. Institutions and institu- 
tional practices in social fields, as well as their transformations, are portrayed in 
discourse and manifested in various forms of text — and are therefore trackable and 
accessible for research. The analysis of the manifold communicative and discursive 
traces is thus the foundation upon which meaning is constructed (Meyer, 2004). 
Howevet, from a methodological point of view, this also makes evident a more 
general dilemma of humanities and social sciences that is referred to as “double 
hermeneutic”: Not only is knowledge a social product, but the same holds true for 
the very object of knowledge itself.” 

Social meanings are closely tied to the socio-historical fields in which they were 
constructed. The study at hand particularly focuses on the investigation of patterns 
of dissemination of 


R as well as on the assignment of meaning within the 
Austrian corporate world. However, the empirical story here is rather complex as 
an incumbent understanding — or, more precisely, a deeply ingrained logic or 
Leifidee (Lepsius, 1997) — has already occupied the “territory” of social responsibility 
when confronted with an Anglo-American “challenger” (see below for more 
details). Against the backdrop of the questions guiding thi 
evident that a reconstruction of meaning can only be achieved by also integrating 
some qualitative elements into the methodology in order to account for field 
characteristics — yet without compromising the analysis of structures at field level 
that can only be revealed by a more quantitatively-oriented research design. 

All this 
tion, and theorization acti 


research, it became 


essentially implies a reconstruction of sense-making/giving, categoriza- 


ies by corporations when translating the management 
concept of CSR into the Austrian context. I argue that the managerial/corporate 
discourse is a crucial element in the institutional and cultural environment of 
individual business organizations, as it transfers legitimacy to specific ideas and 


78 Along these lines, an emerging strand in sociological research makes an attempt at integrat- 
ing sociology of knowledge (in the tradition of Berger and Luckmann) and discourse analysis 
(which has been especially influenced by a range of French sociologists and philosophers); 
see also Meyer (2008). 

79 Among others, Giddens (1986: 374) directs our attention to the “intersection of two frames 
of meaning as a logically necessary part of social science, the meaningful social world as con- 
stituted by lay actors and the metalanguages invented by social scientists”. In fact, the quote 
stated at the beginning of this chapter effectively illustrates this point: Alluding to “expected 
expectations” in the context of CSR, it makes us aware of the many “interpretive filters” that 
are inherent in such discursive traces — and that need to be considered in research. 
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practices — and also describes the prevailing “legitimated vocabularies” (Meyer & 
Rowan, 1977: 377). In my research, I am especially interested in the multiple 
meanings of CSR, including shifts and modifications within discourse over time. 
The empirical design suggested below is assumed to provide fruitful insights into 
how corporations, differently or similarly, assign meaning to the notion of CSR — 
thin society. At a more macro level, it 


and also how they interpret their role wi 
delineates the legitimate accounts and discursive opportunity structure available to 
corporate actors to respond to societal expectations. 


4.1.2 Empirical access: Social disclosure in corporations’ annual reports 


Empirically, institutions and their underlying Leitidee are never directly accessible 
(Berger & Kellner, 1984). Any empirical research on these topics must therefore 
rely on particular manifestations, which can range from artifacts and practices to 
the language used. Interested especially in corporations’ attempts to mobilize 
legitimacy in an environment characterized by multiple interests (on rhetorical 
strategies of legitimacy, see also Suddaby & Greenwood, 2005), I focus on texts 
that delineate corporations’ verbal interpretation of CSR. As socially assigned 
meaning must be established through the use of language (Luckmann, 2002, 2006; 
see above), these texts will allow for the analysis of indications of institutionaliza- 
tion processes. 

Annual reports are a central genre of corporate communication that qualify for 
analysis as they also serves as an important vehicle of issues management and social 
disclosure (i.¢., of corporations’ self-perception and identity, self-presentation, and 
addressing “expected expectations” of stakeholders as well as of wider ethical 
concerns; see also Cheney & Christensen, 2001). With respect to the interpretation 


of new organizational concepts and novel managerial practices, they are an im- 
portant site of meaning negotiation: They simultaneously serve as a mirror for 
broader societal discourses and as a stage for the multiple claims of business 
organizations. However, annual reports are themselves an institutionalized com- 
municative genre or a “communicative institution” (Meyer, 2008: 531; for com- 
ments on communicative genres and genre rules, see Knoblauch & Luckmann, 
2004). Annual reports are directed at the public, but unlike mass media or business 
press, they are directed to a more qualified audience. 

Nonetheless, the reasons and backgrounds for reading annual reports may vary 
greatly.” Annual reports not only cover financial details but elaborate on corpora- 
relationships with various stakeholdets and, therefore, also tackle a variety of 


tion: 


80 The audience includes, but is not limited to such diverse groups as financial analysts, 
shareholders, investors, banks and creditors, employees and employee interest groups, 
NGOs, media, customers and suppliers, governmental institutions — especially the stare in its 
regulatory role -, and society in general. 
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social and environmental issues. In annual reports, corporations mirror the expec- 
tations they assume relevant stakeholders have. Thus, whether followed by actual 
practices or not, annual reports contain the common basis of beliefs, the “agreed 
language or currency of discourse about conduct and performance, and the criteria 
that should be used in assessing them” (Day & Klein, 1987: 2). 

Therefore, in order to empirically reconstruct how corporations account for 
their social responsibility, I draw on corporations’ annual reports,” as they repre- 
sent the predominant means for “officially” disclosing corporate information and 
communicating with relevant groups of stakeholders (for an overview, see 
Hopwood, 1996; Stanton & Stanton, 2002; see also Fiss & Zajac, 2004, 2006; de 
Bakker et al., 2007, among others). Moreover, they are the most significant formal 
communication a corporation has with its stakeholders (Epstein & Freedman, 
1994), also depicting its responsibility and accountabili 


° Texts and statements in 


annual reports are collectively crafted by executive management and communica- 
tion experts from inside and outside the organization — often a team from within 
the organization supported by a public relations agency — on behalf of the corpora- 
tion. As Weber (2005: 230) states, it is “important to note that the actor to which 


the cultural toolkits in those reports can be attributed is the company and not 
individual executives. The authors of the text explicitly speak on behalf of an 
abstract entity, not as their private selves.” Therefore, one can expect annual 
reports to transport “official” interpretations of the concept of CSR in the face of 
multiple and possibly contradictory claims. These interpretations represent a crucial 
part of the overall discourse on the role and responsibilities of busines: 

With regard to their basic structure and content, annual reports are to some 
extent predetermined by national corporate law (i.e., especially in terms of mini- 
mum requirements) or international standards; this implies a rather high degree of 


81 Annual reporting documents have been used as a source of information in various earlier 
studies on social responsibility, social responsiveness, and/or social disclosure practices (e.g., 
Beresford, 1973, 1974; Bowman & Haire, 1975, 1976; Ingram, 1978; Abbott & Monsen, 
1979; Anderson & Frankle, 1980; Trotman & Bradley, 1981; Cowen, Ferreri, & Parker, 1987; 
Vyakarnam, 1992; Tsang, 1998; Abu-Baker & Naser, 2000; Idowu & Towler, 2004; 
Thompson & Zakaria, 2004; Vuontisjirvi, 2006; Branco & Rodrigues, 2008; Dawkins & 
Ngunjiri, 2008; Tengblad & Ohlsson, 2010). 

82 I do, of course, acknowledge that during the last decade another genre — corporate websites 
— has joined annual reports in fulfilling this role; nonetheless, annual reports are still a major 
and dominant genre to disseminate “official” information. 
on corporate websites (e.g, Maignan & Ralston, 2002; Fukukawa & Moon, 2004; McMurtrie, 
2005; Capriotti & Moreno, 2007; Basil & Erlandson, 2008; Paul, 2008) might serve as an 
alternative or complementary source of data, The main advantage of annual reports — com- 
pared to websites — is that they represent time-authentic archival data (see also Ventresca & 
Mohr, 2002). A longitudinal study of CSR within the genre of websites is not feasible, mainly 
due to its young age, the speed and extent of developments in IT (resulting in a lower degree 
of institutionalization of this communicative genre), and the non-existence of comprehensive 
archives of websites. 


n analysis of CSR commitment 
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comparability across corporations and years. In Austria, reporting on CSR was not 
compulsory within the period of observation; however, as the issuance of stand- 
alone CSR reports has also been a rather scarce practice in this empirical setting 
(see below), financial annual reports are presumed to have been the stage where 
corporations would make public their commitment to social responsibility — with 
websites increasingly joining the scene toward the end of the observation period. 

However, to draw on annual reports In Austria, 
suing publicly available annual reports is only obligatory for corporations listed on 
the Vienna Stock Exchange; I am quite aware of the fact that the concept of CSR 
might appeal to a slightly different set of organizations as well. Changes in report- 
ing practices can further be influenced by new international guidelines and schemes 
(eg., by the Global Reporting Initiative GRI) or by a general shift in the develop- 
ment of the genre (see also Hopwood, 1996). Moreover, corporations do not 
design their annual reports from scratch each year; on the contrary: they strongly 
rely on their own previous reporting practices and existing templates. 

In addition to mere rhetoric, annual reports are also expected to contain some 
reference to the cognitive level as well as to the level of actual behavior. Beyond 
argument, the rhetorical claim of being committed to a management policy 
necessarily equal to actual adoption — let alone implementation of the concept as 
announced. Analyses in the scope of this project can therefore cover the communi- 
cative/rhetoric level and capture actual practices only to the extent that they are 
reflected in corporate reporting, Consequently, the question of decoupling, for 
instance, cannot be answered on this basis, but, as Meyer (2008: 530) notes, 
“decoupling and symbolic window-dressing activities, merely rhetorical adoptions 
of practices, etc. ate not necessarily antagonistic to institutions [...]. On the con- 
trary, they might point to socially powerful expectations that cannot be neglected.” 
Hence, my research will grasp a very central part of the discourse on the role and 
responsibilities of business, focusing on one specific voice in this discourse (ie., the 
perspective of the corporate world) and stressing its legitimatory efforts. 


also has some limitation: 


is not 


s such as Mohr (1998; Mohr & White, 2008) point out, the recollection 
that institutions are essentially meaningful constructs — whose existence, distribu- 
tion, spread, or change cannot be fully explained unless their social meanings are 
understood — has resulted in an increasing interest in qualitative methods and 
interpretive methodologies capable of capturing the underlying structures of 
meaning, While such micro-level reconstruction of meaning generally builds on 
hermeneutic procedures (for an overview, see Flick, von Kardoff, & Steinke, 2004), 
the mapping of field-level phenomena requires a certain degree of standardization 
that must go beyond finer differences and individual nuances. In line with Meyer 
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and Hllerer (2010), I wish to propose not only the simultaneous use of qualitative 
and quantitative methods, but rather their integration: It is impossible to under- 
stand patterns at field level without reconstructing the underlying web of meaning 
that unfolds in a research design that in turn substantially incorporates qualitative 
elements. 

The call for combining qualitative and quantitative methods as well as for uti- 
lizing multilevel analyses in research in the domain of organizational institutional- 
ism has been echoed by various scholars (e.g., Mohr, 1998; Schneiberg & Clemens, 
2006). In their influential article on institutional work, Lawrence and Suddaby 
(2006) express their hope that future institutional research will incorporate archival 
analyses, qualitative field work, and ethnographic observation in combination with 
quantitative techniques — such as social network analysis and correspondence 
analysis — in order to capture the substantial cultural and structural embeddedness 
of institutional work. In a similar vein, Mohr and White (2008) point out that the 
itution is precisely that it links the agentic with the structural, the 
symbolic with the material, and the micro-, meso-, and macro-level of social 
organization — and that this is what makes the disentangling of institutional pro- 
cesses so complex and challenging (see also Meyer & Hillerer, 2010). 

My study, in its methodological positioning, follows these lines of argument 
and argues for a combination of quantitative and qualitative methods in the 
generation of data (e.g., quantitative and qualitative content analysis) and subse- 
quent analyses (e.g,, regression models, network analysis, multiple correspondence 
analysis). I will employ and analyze data in two major steps: First, I will focus on 
the dissemination of CSR and identify central characteristics of adopters — as well 
as factors related to their technical and institutional environments — by testing a 
broad set of hypotheses in various regression models. Second, I will use more 
qualitative data and exploratory tools of multivariate statistics to gain a better 
understanding of patterns at field level. Descriptive statistics will be used to 
consolidate analyses throughout the entire study. 


essence of an ins 


4.2 Data and methods 


4.2.1 Sample and collection of empirical material 


‘The empirical sample for this study consists of the entire population of Austrian 
publicly-traded® corporations (defined as those having their corporate headquarters 


83. In German-speaking countries like Austria and Germany, publicly-traded corporations are 
referred to as birsennotierte Aktiengesellichaften. | prefer the term “publicly-traded corporation” 
over “public corporation” in order to avoid confusion, as the latter is used to denote both 
corporations listed on a stock exchange and state-owned businesses; alternatively, one might 
refer to publicly-traded corporations as “listed corporations”. 
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in Austria) listed within the equity segment either on the Vienna Stock Exchange or 
on any major foreign stock exchange. In order to build my dataset, I collected 
information on these corporations covering an observation period from 1990 
through 2005. I opted for a longitudinal design of data — comprising a total of 16 
years — in order to capture dynamics over time and to adequately account for 
changing external and internal parameters. 

The list of corporations was drawn from the yearly statistics of the Vienna 
Stock Exchange, from annual handbooks, and published listings throughout the 
observation period.” All publicly-traded corporations per year“ are represented — 
which does not necessarily entail the same cohort of corporations over the whole 
observation period: Over time, the set and number of corporations per year vary 
due to some corporations going public during the observation period, and others 
going private or being delisted due to mergers, takeovers, bankruptcy, or other 
reasons.” 

The unit of analysis is the fiscal year of the corporation; all variables are 
measured for each corporation — exceptions are, obviously, field-level variables — 
for each year. In total, the sample comprises 1,636 observations (ic., annual 
reports) retrieved from 179 different corporations. The average number of corpo- 
rations included per year is 102 with 30 corporations having been observed 
throughout the entire observation period. Measurement points pet year range from 
87 to 113 (mean = 102.3), measurement points per corporation range from 1 to 16 
(mean = 9.1). In the event of missing values in any of the variables used for 


84 Such an observation period seems appropriate given that the vocabulary of explicit CSR 
emerged in the German-speaking corporate world only recently and not prior to the early 
1990s (see also Matten & Moon, 2008). 

85. Specifically, data sources for sampling decisions comprised the Vienna Stock Exchange's 
yearly statistics for cash and derivatives market, the Wiener Barse Jabrbiicher published by 
OVFA, and listings published in the economy and finance section of the two most im- 
portant Austrian quality newspapers — Die Presse and der Standard — with information based, 
varying over time, on data from Revters, APA Austria Press Agency, and TeleTrader. While not 
all of these sources were accessible for the entire observation period, at least two sources 
were available for each year. 

86 Observations from corporations that filed for bankruptcy in a specific year (and therefore 
were suspended from trading) were excluded from my sample; the same applies to corpora- 
tions listed for a period of less than one year. Nor was I able to include observations from 
corporations that had not published an annual report due to a pending merger or due to 
their removal from listings for other reasons. 

87 Tam well aware of the fact that longitudinal data from an unbalanced panel has implications. 
Although these should ultimately be dealt with in a statistically appropriate manner, I see 
considerable advantages in using the whole population that represents the entire discourse in 
the field over drawing a random sample. 

88 In cases in which the fiscal year and calendar year did not correspond, a simple rule was 
applied: For fiscal years ending in the first quarter of a calendar year, the previous year was 
ascribed; otherwise, the current year was assigned. 
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individual regression models or other analyses, I conducted list-wise deletion (yet 
present pair-wise correlation coefficients in the descriptive statistics). All variables 
employed in the study as well as their operationalization, measurement, and 
relevant data sources used are presented in greater detail below. 

An initial task for the data collection process, one that indeed enabled this 
study, was to assemble a complete collection of annual reports of Austrian publicly: 
traded corporations for the entire observation period. Annual reports were gath- 
ered from corporations in 2005 (mostly in hard copy, as publicly available elec- 
tronic versions were not typically available at that time) as well as in a follow-up in 
early 2007; some missing documents could also be obtained from the archives of 
the Vienna Stock Exchange and the Austrian National Library.” In a second step, I 
collected a wide range of data on corporate characteristics as well as a variety of 
institutional and context factors by analyzing the content of annual teports and 
xamining various databases. In a third step, discursive traces of CSR were detected 
within the texts by coding for specific CSR issue markers throughout all annual 
reports (see below for details). Finally, a more qualitative approach examined the 
text fragments forming around CSR issue markers, yielding important data for the 
reconstruction of meaning, 


4.2.2 Generating data: Archival research and content analysis 


Corporations’ annual financial reports constitute a rich mine of information for the 
purpose of my study.” I extracted data on corporations’ commitment to, and 
interpretation of, the concept of CSR as well as more basic data on individual 
corporations (e.g., financial data, ownership structures) by way of quantitative and 
qualitative content analyses (for an overview on content analysis see Frith, 2004; 
Ktippendorf, 2004, among others). For variables not covered in annual reports, 
other sources were used (for all sources, see below). Since annual reports are 
written in the year following the events they report on, there is a natural lag present 
within the data; to account for this phenomenon, the study refrains from addition- 
ally lagging any variable. 

In conducting content analyses, it is necessary to distinguish between coding 
procedures at the level of the entire annual report (¢.g,, for a focal corporation’s 
commitment to CSR in a specific year) and at the level of text fragments (e.g., for 
reference to actors or thematic embeddings in the immediate context of CSR). A text 
fragment is defined as a set of related sentences — for instance, sentences connected 


89 Lam grateful for the generous help of these institutions in completing my sample. 1 also wish 
to thank Otto Janschek from WU Vienna University of Economics and Business for allow- 
ing access his personal collection of annual reports. 

90 The existence of annual stand-alone CSR or sustainability reports was recorded, but not 
considered any further (primarily in order to maintain comparability among the sample). 
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by a causal relation — that forms around one or several CSR issue markers. Here, it 
is important to note that although data coding took place within identified text 
fragments for some variables, the unit of analysis is — for each and every variable — 
the annual report (i.e. the fiscal year); this, in turn, warranted the aggregation of 
data to some extent. 


4.2.2.1 Dependent variable(s): Commitment to CSR 


Coding for commitment to CSR — the dependent variable — represented the most 
crucial step, as this variable was subsequently used to select passages in annual 
teports for more in-depth analyses. 

In short, in a first step, I developed a hierarchically structured dictionary of 
phrases that identify the concept of CSR (see also Table 4) and indicate the pres- 
ence of a coding category: From the academic and scholarly debate (see above) I 
derived various hyponyms that work as markers or labels for the issue of CSR. In 
written text, they occur in the form of specific verbal codes and explicit vocabu- 
lary.”' I tested the approach for a random sample of annual reports and made only 
minor adjustments (primarily due to unconventional wording or translation into 
German language). In a second step — and with the assistance of two trained 
coders” — I worked through all annual reports of the sample, each coding state- 
ments that indicated corporations’ espousal of a CSR orientation according to the 
dictionary of phrases; for the later years, the procedure was supported by a full-text 
search of annual teports available in electronic format.” As I followed a rather 
conservative approach — i.e., included only those statements that relate to the 
specified verbal codes listed in the dictionary — and the additional coders were 
provided with clear instructions, the coding scheme contained very little ambiguity 
and thus resulted in high inter-coder reliability. Differences between the coders 
exclusively resulted from passages in the text being overlooked in the 
manual search. However, all cases of disagreement were reviewed and resolved. In 
total, I measure 259 annual reports that feature corporations’ commitment to CSR 
through the use of issue markers. 


almos 


91 I refer to these as “ 


issue markers” (see also Donati, 1992; Meyer, 2004; for literature on 
“issue”, “issue culture”, and “issue field” see Gamson, 1992; McAdam et al., 1996; Hoffman, 
1999; Meyer & Héllerer, 2010, among others). 
92 All coders were German native speakers with an educational background in social and 
economic sciences, 
93 The methodology applied captures text around specific issue markers in any part of the 
annual reports — also including, for instance, the cover, blurb, preface, and glossary. 
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Dependent 


vatiable(s) Operationalization Measurement and data sources 


Commitment to 
CSR (or CSR sub- 
discourse) 


Binary measure (0/1 = not 
existing/existing) 
Source: Annual reports 


Content analysis of annual reports, coding for 
specific CSR issue markers (i.e., verbal codes) 


Table 3: Dependent variable(s): Operationalization, measurement, and data sources 


‘The dependent vatiable (Table 3) was constructed as a binary measure set one if a 
corporation espoused commitment to the concept of CSR in the respective annual 
report, and zero otherwise. More precisely, while I used an aggregated variable 
comprising all groups of issue markers (e.g., for regression models), individual 
conceptual sub-discourses (i.c., groups of issue markers) were retained in separate 
codes to allow for further analysis later on. 

Although the clustet-concept of CSR is characterized by a variety of terms and 
contested definitions, my literature review (see chapter on CSR above) suggested 
that a set of six sub-discourses accutately captures the overall CSR discourse. In 
mote detail, this set comprises (a) the Anglo-American terminology of CSR: a label 
that is homonymic with the overall issue/discourse; (b) sustainability and its German 
translation; (©) corporate citizenship, yet another Anglo-American sub-discourse 
emphasizing the political dimension of corporate responsibility; (d) CSR indicators 
e standards, comprising a variety of social performance standards used to anchor 
and foster corporations’ commitment to CSR by linking up with national and 
international standards, best-practice models, and more abstract guidelines issued 
by legitimate standard setters; (e) explicit reference to multiple stakeholders and a 
stakeholder approach in corporate governance; and finally, (f) Germanizations: German 
equivalents of CSR and CC.* The coding scheme is laid out in ‘Table 4 below. 


94 As corporations have used the English and German terminology of sustainability rather jointly 
and synonymously ever since, I refrained from coding differences in language separately. 

95 German translations of CSR and CC are coded separately, as they might be used in different 
ways than the English terms. Even more importantly, the German wording has existed for 
decades, but has not been explicitly used in corporate communication. Although | expect a 
considerable shift in meaning since the Anglo-American concepts were introduced in the 


Austrian business world, I nonetheless assume Germanizations to remain somehow linked to a 
more indigenous institutional logic of responsibility of business. 
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Conceptual CSR 
sub-discourses 


Examples of text coded for (all semantic variations) 


Corporate (social) responsibility, corporate responsibility, CSR, corporate 
csr social accountability, responsible corporation, corporate social 
responsiveness, .. 


Sustainability, corporate sustainability, sustainable development, 


Sustainability Nachhaltigkeit, nachhaltiges Wirtschaften, nachhaltige 
Unternehmensfithrung, .. 
cc Corporate citizenship, corporate citizen, CC, . 


Social performance indicators; SA 8000, AA1000, ISO 26000; UN Global 
CSR indicators & standards Compact, GRI, EU Green Paper, CSR Europe, respACT austria; various 
sustainability indices and ethical investment funds, 


Stakeholder approach Stakeholder, Anspruchsgruppe(n), 
Gesellschaftliche/soziale Verantwortung, gesellschaftliches/soziales 


Germanizations Engagement (von Unternehmen), verantwortungsvolle 
Unternehmensfihrung, Unternehmen als guter Birger, .. 


Table 4: Conceptual CSR sub-discourses: A structured dictionary of phrases and codes 


It may be interesting to note that (good) corporate governance has not been 
included in this coding scheme, notwithstanding some extremely important 
conduits: Focusing on a principal-agent model of shareholder-management 
relations, and integrating issues that resonate more with the concept of shareholder 
value, it might refer to yet another discourse (see also OECD, 2004).% A similar 
point holds true for the environmental discourse: Statements referring to environ- 


mental concerns are captured only insofar as they — via constructs as the TBL (e.g., 
Elkington, 1999) — address sustainability issues.” 


4.2.2.2 Independent and control variables used in regression models 


A multiplicity of variables” related to the focal corporation, institutional context, 


reporting year, and/or annual report has been added to my dataset and employed 


as independent or control variables for regression modeling (as well as for various 
other analyses). While the relevance of each variable is argued in detail in the 


96 Good corporate governance that explicitly addresses the balancing of multiple stakeholder 
interests is, however, indirectly captured by stakebolder approach. Also, Germanizations might 
include some terminology broadly alluding to good governance (verantwortungsvolle Unterneb- 
mensfiibrung, among others). 

97 The decision not to include the environmental discourse is also corroborated by empirical 
evidence: For instance, some stand-alone environmental reports issued by corporations 
completely eschew the term “responsibility” or its German equivalents. 

98 Not all variables are applicable within the confines of this study. Nonetheless, many of them 
were of importance while specifying and testing first statistical models. In the following, I 


will only report on the ones actually used. 
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hypotheses for regression models (see below), their “technical construction” is of 
interest here. For each variable, Table 5 and Table 6 describe operationalization, 
measurement, and data sources. 

Control variables. To control for the level of economic activity and development, | used 
the development of the Austrian Traded Index (ATX) as a proxy. Data were 
rettieved from statistics of the Vienna Stock Exchange; the year 1990 constitutes 
the origin with 1,000 index points. Leverage is a first indicator of a corporation’s 
financial situation — and especially reliance on capital market financing: Processing 
data from the financial statements in annual reports, it was constructed as the debt- 
equity ratio. The involvement of public relations agencies is measured as a binary 
variable set one in cases where the annual report was co-edited by one of the “big 
players” from the Austrian PR industry. More precisely, a public relations agency is 
defined as a major player if it supports at least five different corporations in the 
sample. Data were recorded by analyzing the publishing information in corpora 
tions’ annual reports. The variable feline is introduced as a year-count variable 
(since the observations begin in 1990) based on the fiscal year of the annual report. 
Table 5 presents an overview of control variables. 


Control 


Calables Operationalization Measurement and data sources 
Index points (1990 = 1,000 index 

Economic activity Development of the Austrian Traded index _points as the origin) 

and development —_ (ATX) Source: Statistics of the Vienna Stock 
Exchange 
Debt / equity 

Leverage Debt to equity ratio Source: Financial statements in 


annual reports 


‘Annual report co-edited by a major PR agency Binary measure (0/1 = no/yes) 


Public relations in the field (defined as one supporting at least Source: Publishing information in 


EgeNCIES. five different corporations among the sample) annual reports 
In (number of years since start of 
‘fiete® Year-count based on fica yer of annual aoaatan| 
i Source: Annual reports 
‘Table 5: Control variables: Operationalization, measurement, and data sources 


Independent variables, 1 prefer to measure firm size in terms of staff (.e., number of 
employees) over sales in order to account for the sociopolitical perspective that is 
relevant for my research, Where available, I collected data directly from the annual 
reports; as a backup and to avoid a large number of missing values, I also utilized 
the Wiener Borse Jabrbiicher — annual publications issued by the Austrian Association 
for Financial Analysis and Asset Management — as well as the AURELIA database 
(managed by Bureau van Dijk Publishing.” Firw age is a year-count variable based 


99 Wiener Barse Jabrbiicher, AURELIA database, and AlacraStore.com were also used to gather 
data for other variables; see Table 6. 
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on the year of foundation; where available, information from annual reports was 
used, otherwise I consulted profiles (company snapshots) retrieved from the 
AlacraStore.com website. Profitability can be measured in various ways. For this 
research, I decided to refer to return on assets (ROA) to account for invested 
capital: The variable is constructed as earnings before tax (EBT) to total assets 
ratio, processing data from the financial statements in annual reports. Concentrated 
(private) ownership is defined as an individual investor directly holding more than 
25.0% of shares, which — according to the Aétiengeserz (Austrian Stock Corporation 
Act) — entitles this shareholder to veto rights in a number of governance issues.'” 
Public sector influence is constructed by taking direct and indirect blockholdings (more 
than 25.0% of shares) by public bodies into consideration. I gathered data with 
regatd to corporations’ Jisting on a foreign stock exchange and listing on the Austrian 
Traded Index: (ATX) by examining statistics of the Vienna Stock Exchange and 
various foreign stock exchanges and by consulting listings issued by capital market 
information providers reproduced in pertinent print media (see also footnote 85). 
Relative importance of workforce is constructed as a labor (number of employees) to 
capital (total assets) ratio. High impact industries are based on the primary SIC code 
assigned to a corporation (see Table 6 for more). 

In order to depict visibility and cultural resonance of the issue in the local con- 
text, I also employ media-related variables. My data stem from the two most widely 
read Austrian quality newspapers" that I expect — both being published on a daily 
basis nationwide — to also have inter-media agenda setting functions. All data were 
extracted from a full-text media archive." Following Wartick (1992: 34), who 
defines media exposure as “the aggregated news reports relating to a specific 
company within a prescribed period”, I measured visibility of the corporation in the 
media as the total number of articles mentioning a specific corporation. To opera- 
tionalize CSR in the media discourse, 1 combined two factors: volume and tenor of 


media coverage. First, I determined the volume of media coverage as the total 
number of articles referring to the new umbrella label of CSR. Second, to assess the 
evaluative tenor of the public debate in the media, I followed previous work by 
Deephouse (1996, 2000; Deephouse & Carter, 2005), Pollock and Rindova (2003), 
Bansal and Clelland (2004), and others and used the Janis-Fadner coefficient of 
imbalance (Janis & Fadner, 1965). For this purpose, full-text articles referring to 


100 Blockholdings by public bodies, however, were not considered here but are covered by the 
next variable. 
101 These are Die Presse, a conservative paper with a long tradition, and der Standard, although 
founded only in 1988, as its left-liberal counterpart. 
102 I wish to express my appreciation for the free-of-charge access to Austria Press Agency’s 
APA DeFacto full-text media archive 
103 This measure ranges from -1.0 (all negative coverage) to 1.0 (all positive coverage) and is 
calculated by using the following formula to process the number of positive, neutral, and 
negative articles: 
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CSR were coded as positive, negative, or neutral by a team of two coders." All 
inter-coder disagreements were discussed and completely resolved. Nonetheless, I 
randomly selected 10.0% of the articles and conducted an inter-coder reliability 
check; the results of which indicate a high level of inter-coder agreement (90.9% 
agreement, Cohen’s x = 0.841)."" 

In order to measure prevalence of CSR among model corporations in t, 1 suggest that 
highly visible corporations in the field qualify as particularly relevant models for 
other organizations.’ Commitment to CSR in t, is based on the dependent variable 
in the previous year. Also, reference fo corporate governance is constructed in the same 
way as the dependent variable (ie., by coding for the issue marker “corporate 
governance”). Table 6 presents an overview of all independent variables. 


(positive? — positive + negative) 


Gositive Fneutral + negativey? {/ Poste > negative 


(positive + negative — negative?) 


(positive + neutral negatives: ‘Ff Megative > positive 


104 A neutral rating was given when evaluative qualifiers were missing in an article or if the 
positive and negative aspects were roughly in balance. 

105 Generally, 2 Cohen’s « larger than 0.7 is considered satisfactory (Lauf, 2001; Frith, 2004; 
StataCorp LP, 2007a); see also the comments on the appa command in STATA 10 

rp LP, 2007a). 

106 In greater detail, this variable is operationalized as the percentage of the most visible 
corporations nationwide — the largest corporations in terms of sales and those included in 
the ATX — espousing commitment to CSR in the previous year. 
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Independent Necciail 

bebo Operationalization Measurement and data source 
In (number of employees); 

Firm size Number of employees Sources: Annual reports; Wiener 
Bérse Johrbiicher; AURELIA database 
In (number of years) 

Firm age ‘Year-count based on year of foundation Source: Annual reports; 
http://www. alacrastore.com 
Earnings before tax / total assets 

Profitability Return on assets (ROA) Source: Financial statements in 
annual reports 

Concentrated Direct blockholdings (> 25.0%), with Binary measure (0/1 = no/yes) 


(private) ownership 


Public sector 
influence 


Listing on a foreign 
stock exchange 


Listing on the 
Austrian Traded 
Index (ATX) 


Relative importance 
of workforce 


High impact 
industries 


Visibility of the 
corporation 
in the media 


CSR in the 
media discourse 


Prevalence of CSR 
‘among mode! 
corporations in ts 


Commitment to 
CSR ints 


Reference to 
corporate 
governance 


blockholdings by public bodies excluded 


Direct or indirect blockholdings (> 25.0%) by 
public bodies 


‘Additional or exclusive listing on any of the 
major foreign stock exchanges (e.g., New 
York, London, Frankfurt, Zirich) 


Listing on the Austrian Traded Index (ATX) 


Labor to capital ratio 


Main business within the following industries: 
mining, oil; textile, wood, paper, and allied 
products; chemicals, plastic, leather, and 
allied products; electricity, gas, sanitary 


Number of articles mentioning the focal 
corporation 


Volume and tenor of media coverage of CSR in 
quality press 


Percentage of most visible corporations 
nation-wide (top 10% in terms of sales or 
those included in the ATX) espousing 
commitment to CSR in the previous year’s 
annual report 


Commitment to CSR in the previous year 


Content analysis of annual reports, coding for 
specific issue markers (i.e, for the verbal code 
of corporate governance in all semantic 
variations) 


Sources: Annual reports; Wiener 
Bérse Johrbiicher; AURELIA database 
Binary measure (0/1 = no/yes) 
Sources: Annual reports; Wiener 
Bérse Jahrbiicher; AURELIA database 
Binary measure (0/1 = no/yes) 
Sources: Statistics of various 
international stock exchanges, same 
sources as used for sampling 


Binary measure (0/1 = no/yes) 
Sources: Statistics of the Vienna 
Stock Exchange, same sources as 
used for sampling 


In (number of employees / total 
assets) 

Source: Annual reports; 
http://www. alacrastore.com 


Binary measure (0/1 = no/yes) 
Source: Based on SIC codes from 


http://www.alacrastore.com 


In (number of articles) 
Source: Die Presse and der Standard 
in APA DeFacto 


In (number of articles) * Janis- 
Fadner coefficient of imbalance * 
1000 

Source: Die Presse and der Standard 
in APA DeFacto 


Percentage of publicly-traded 
corporations indicating commitment 
ints 

Source: Annual reports, see above 


Binary measure (0/: 
equals the value in t 
Source: Annual reports, see above 


nolyes), 


Binary measure (0/1 = not 
existing/existing) 
Source: Annual reports 


Table 6: Independent variables: Operationalization, measurement, and data sources 
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4.2.2.3 Other variables used 


In addition to this set of more or less standard variables for an institutionally 
inspired investigation of the dissemination of CSR, and in order to track theoriza- 
tion activity, I examined CSR issue markers — as well as the discursive context in 
which they are embedded — in greater detail (see Table 7).""” Data on the dependent 
variable are organized in a way that allows for an exploratory analy: 
structuring dimensions of discourse. To facilitate insights on dynamics over time, 
especially as it is not feasible to present individual “snapshots” for all 16 years, I 
introduced distinct fime periods: A first period covers the early years of the concept 
(1990 through 2000) until a series of fraud and financial scandals shocked the 
global and Austrian business community alike around the turn of the millennium; 
these events also sparked a broad public debate on how to best prevent corporate 
malfeasance. In this sense, a second period covers the years from 2001 through 
2005." These two periods will also be applied to “split” the full model in regres- 
sion analy 

I will also contrast the dissemination of CSR in annual reports with CSR media 
coverage (i.e., dissemination of CSR in print media). Unlike the more evaluative 
variables used above that take into account the inter-media agenda setting function, 
this variable was operationalized as the number of articles on CSR and its equiva- 
lents in German covering quality press and tabloids alike."° 

Obviously, there is a considerable difference between mentioning CSR in only 
one line and reporting at some length on several occasions throughout an annual 
report. I considered this in two ways: first, by exploring the /eve/ of fext in annual 
reports in which I recorded the occurrence of CSR issue markers, thereby also 
taking into account features of text superstructure (see van Dijk, 1980); and second, 
by assessing the extent of reporting on CSR issues (operationalized as a relative line 
count).""” 


of the 


is and thus account for time-related effects. 


107 To control for general trends in reporting activities of corporations over time, the original 
data also cover — at the level of the annual report — characteristics like extent (e.g. number of 
pages, or share of the “narrative” part of the report), layout features (e.g., use of 
tion, “general glossiness”, or homogeneity of text layout), and comprehensive publishing 
information (¢.g., detailed information on the involvement of internal organizational units 
and of public relations/graphic design agencies in drafting/producing the report). While 
these data contributed to a better overall understanding of the development of the commu- 
nicative genre, not all were used for analytical purposes within this study. 

108 In addition, for some analyses, I will single out the last year of observation (2005) to 
highlight the most recent trends within the sample and data. 

109 Lam able to draw on data collected by one of my students in the course of her master thesis. 

110 The extent of reporting is measured as the proportion of space of the annual report devoted 
to CSR issues, based on a line count of all respective text fragments within the annual report. 
The total number of pages, the average number of lines per page, and the amount of space 
assigned to the annual statement of accounts were considered here in order to standardize 
between divergent formats and layouts. A low extent of reporting was recorded if less than 
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The last three variables in Table 7 constitute the core of the more qualitative 
part of this study; all point at the framing of CSR, and provide first answers to the 
question “CSR is about ...”. In order to track such sense-making/giving, (bottom- 
up) theorization, and/or translation activity, I coded for anchorage in annual report 
sections, for reference to relevant stakeholders and other societal actors (both as 
subjects and objects of CSR), and — as primary “framing cues” — for thematic 
embeddings of CSR issue markers. For each variable of interest, a coding scheme was 
developed inductively from the texts (see below for details).'"! 


tion Measurement and data source 


Variables Operationali 


1990-2000 versus 2001-2005 based on the 
Time periods fiscal year of annual report; for some analyses 
the last year 2005 is singled out 


Categorical measure 
Source: Annual reports 


Number of articles 
Source: Die Presse, der Standard, 
Kurier, and Kronen Zeitung in APA 
DeFacto 


Number of articles in the most important 
CSR media coverage Austrian quality press and tabloids 
mentioning the issue of CSR 


Level of text Anchoring at the level of plain text, lead, title Categorical measure 


(of a section), preface, or cover/blurb Source: Annual reports 
Low (< 1.0% of space available in annual 
Extent of report used for reporting on CSR issues), Categorical measure 
reporting medium (between 1.0% and 3.0%), or high Source: Annual reports 
(> 3.0%) 


Main sections of a standard annual report in. 


‘Austria (inductively developed from the Gtegorical measure 


Annual report 


pee documents; see below for details) Sourens/ianitel enone 
Categories of actors referred to in the 

Actors immediate context of CSR, i.e., within Categorical measure 
identified text fragments (inductively Source: Annual reports 
developed; see below for details) 
Categories of thematic embeddings in the 

Thematic immediate context of CSR, i.e, within Categorical measure 

embeddings identified text fragments (inductively Source: Annual reports 


developed; see below for details) 


Table 7: Other variables used: Operationalization, measurement, and data sources 


A first approximation toward the thematic context — at annual report level — can be 
achieved by investigating the anchorage of CSR issue markers in the divergent 
sections of a “standard” annual report in Austria — i.e., to some extent, also the 
placement of the issue on the corporation’s agenda (for instance, CSR primarily 
concerning investor relations, human resource management, or as a mere add-on). 
Categories were inductively developed from the texts; Table 8 below presents an 


1.0% of text referred to CSR issues, a high extent in the case of more than 3.0%; a medium 
extent was coded for those in between. 
111 For some categories, clustering seemed appropriate to enable more dense categories and 
without compromising accuracy in details. 
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overview of categories and section and sub-section titles'’* that contributed to their 


creation, 
Report sections Section titles included (plus variations) 
Vorwort des Vorstandes, Vorwort des Aufsichtsrates, Interview mit dem 
Preface 


CEO, sonstiges Vorwort, Gastkommentar 
Mission statement, Leitbild, Unternehmensportrait, Ziele des 
Presentation of the corporation _Unternehmens, Unternehmensphilosophie, Organisationsstruktur, 
Geschaftsbereiche, Darstellung von Produkten und Mairkten 
Strategie, Geschéiftspolitik, business policy, Analyse des 
Unternehmensumfeldes 
Lagebericht, Analyse des Geschiftsverlaufs, Geschéftsergebnis, 
Review of operations Finanziibersicht (Vermégens-, Finanz- und Ertragslage), Ausblick, 
Prognosebericht 
Investor relations, Aktie, Beteiligungsverhdltnisse, shareholder value, 
value management 


Strategy 


Investor relations 
Corporate governance Corporate governance 


Human resources Human resources, Mitarbeiter, Sozialreport 


Nachhaltigkeit, sustainability, Umwelt, corporate social responsibility, 

Verantwortung, corporate citizenship 

Forschung & Entwicklung, Produktion, Organisation, supply chain 

Other functional areas management, Marketing und Verkauf/Vertrieb, Investitionen, 
Risikomanagement, IT management, Unternehmenskommunikation 
Bilonz, Gewinn- und Verlustrechnung, cash flow statement, 

Annual accounts Segmentberichterstattung, Anhang und Erlduterungen, Bericht des 

Aufsichtsrates, Bestatigungsvermerk 


Sustainability, environment, CSR 


Key indicators Kennzahlen, Leistungsindikatoren 

Glossary Glossar 

Special placements Other special placements (e.g., cover page, blurb, insert) 
Table 8: Report sections: Construction of variable 


Interested in the reference to societal actors and constituents (for a detailed 
discussion, see chapters on findings below), I examined the immediate context of 
CSR issue markers (i.e., identified text fragments). The individual categories of the 
variable actors subsume vatious closely related lexical labels (see Table 9): I initially 
ended up with a total of over 50 actor categories which I, in a second step, clus- 
tered into 27 object categories and 4 subject categories for further analysis. Note 
that the unit of analysis is the individual annual report; in this respect, data from 
different text fragments are aggregated. 


112 Only those section and sub-section titles that were also included in the table of contents of 
the annual report qualified for analysis. 
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Categories of 
Actors 


Verbal codes included (paraphrased, plus variations) 


Management (as subject) 
Agents supervision (as subject) 
Staff (as subject) 
Others (as subject) 
Subject not specified 
Shareholder/investor 
Owner 
Intermediaries 
Agents supervision 
Management 
Staff 
Special staff groups 
Customers 
Suppliers 
Business partners 
Other external stakeholders 
Governmental bodies 
1Gos 
Media 
Givil society, NGOs 
Local communities 
Interest groups 
(Future) generations 
Other public/society (general) 
Sport 
Art 
Children 


People in need, fringe groups 


Vorstand, Geschaftsfihrung, mittleres Management, leitende 
Angestellte 


Aufsichtsrat, Abschlusspriifer 
Mitarbeiter, Arbeitnehmer 

Other subject categories 

No subject category mentioned 

Aktionér, shareholder, Anleger, Anteilseigner, investor 


Eigentiimer, Kernaktionér, institutioneller Anleger, Eigentimervertreter 


Finanzanalysten, Investmentbanken, (allgemeine) Kapitalmarkt- 
teilnehmer 


Aufsichtsrat, Abschlusspriffer 


Vorstand, Geschaftsfihrung, mittleres Management, leitende 
Angestellte 


Mitarbeiter, Arbeitnehmer 


Dienstnehmer mit Behinderung, Lehrlinge und Auszubildende, weibliche 
Mitarbeiter, dltere Dienstnehmer, Mitarbeiter im Ruhestand 


Kunden 
Lieferanten, Zulieferer 


Partnerunternehmen, Kooperationspartner, Geschéftspartner 


Experten, Gutachter, Unternehmensberater, Finanzdienstleister, 
Mitbewerber 

Staat, staatliche Stellen und Einrichtungen, 6ffentliche Verwaltung, 
Regulatoren 


Internationale und supranationale Organisationen 


Medien, Presse 


Zivilgeselischaft, Nichtregierungsorganisationen, Nonprofit- 
Organisationen 


Anrainer, (lokale) Bevalkerung 
Interessenvertretungen, Verbénde, Kammern, Betriebsrat 
(Zukinftige) Generationen, Nachwelt 

(Allgemeine) Offentlichkeit und Gesellschaft 

Sportler, Sportvereinigungen 

Kiinstler, Kunstschaffende, Ausstellungsbesucher 


Kinder, Jugendliche 


Behinderte, Obdachlose, Fliichtlinge, Hilfsbediirftige, soziale 
Randgruppen, Minderheiten 
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People third world/crisis context 
Education, universities, research 
Other supported groups 
Stakeholder (general) 


Object not specified 


Hilfsbediirftige in Dritte-Welt-Staaten und/oder Krisengebieten 
Bildungseinrichtungen, Schulen, Universitéten, Forschungseinrichtungen 
Sonstige forderungswiirdige Akteursgruppen 

Stakeholder, Anspruchsgruppen 


No object category mentioned 


Table 9: Categories of actors: Construction of variable 


In essence, the same procedure was applied to the topic codes, resulting in 18 


distinct categories of shematic embeddings (see Table 10). 


Categories of 
thematic embeddings 


Statements included (paraphrased, plus variations) 


Role and values 


Mission/self-image 


Strategy 


Management concept/instrument 


Indicators, controls, internal 
standards 


Financial/management 
accounting 


Value chain, primary activities 
Economic responsibility 


Transparency 
Balancing stakeholder interests 


TBL, environment 


Support, sponsoring 


Human resources 


Shareholder interests 


Gesellschaftliche Verantwortung als Unternehmen, soziale 
Verpflichtung, Rolle des Unternehmens in der Gesellschaft, 
unternehmerische und gesellschaftliche Werte, Wertordnung 
Bekenntnis, Leitbild, mission, vision, Unternehmensphilosophie, 
Unternehmenskultur, Selbstverstdndnis, and various related topics such 
as the postulation of intrapreneurship 

Strategie, (strategische) Unternehmensziele, (strategische) 
Unternehmensfihrung, strategische Allianzen, Wachstum(-sstrategie), 
merger & acquisition 

‘Managementinstrument, Managementkonzept, Managementmethode, 
Steuerungsinstrument, Unternehmenssteuerung, management 
information system, (Re-JOrganisation, Restrukturierung 

Kennzahlen, Messgréjen, Indikatoren, unternehmensinterne Standards, 
unverbindliche Richtlinien 

Kosten, Kostenstruktur, Investitionsentscheidung und Finanzierung, 
Risikomanagement, Geschéftsergebnis, Ertrag und Unternehmenserfolg, 
betriebswirtschaftliche Nutzenentscheidung 

Forschung & Entwicklung, Produktion und Logistik, Produkt und Marke, 
Preispolitik, Qualitétsmanagement 

Primat der unternehmerischen/ékonomischen Verantwortung, 
unternehmerische Verpflichtung 


Transparenz 


Anspriiche verschiedener Stakeholder-Gruppen, Interessenausgleich 
zwischen Anspruchsgruppen, Stakeholder-Dialog, Stakeholder- 
Management 


Triple bottom line, Umgang mit Ressourcen, Umwelt, Umweltschutz 
Sponsoring, Engagement, Unterstiitzung, Patenschaften, 


Entwicklungshilfe 
Human resources, Mitarbeiter, Arbeitsplatz, Verhaltnis Unternehmen- 
Mitarbeiter, diversity management, Aus- und Weiterbildung, 
Anreizsysteme, erfolgsabhéngige Entlohnung 

Investor relations, Aktie, Dividende, Bérsenperformance, 
Anlegerinteressen, Kapitalrentabilitat, Kapitalmarkterfordernisse, 
Eigentumsverhaltnisse, Beteiligungen 
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Ethical investment Ethisches Investment, Ethikfonds, Nachhaltigkeitsindizes 


Gesetzliche Bestimmungen, verbindliche Richtlinien und Standards, 


Hard and 20yt law Corporate Governance (Kodex) 

Image, external and public Unternehmensimage, Aufenwirkung und -kontakt, Auszeichnungen, 
relations Awards, externe Berichterstattung 

Other topics Definitions, glossary, other topics 


Table 10: 


Jategories of thematic embeddings: Construction of variable 


4.2.3 Methods of analysis 


‘Throughout the study, I will rely on basic methods of analysis including descriptive 
statistics, graphs, and figures — e.g., bar, column, line, and radar charts — plotted 
with standard software (Microsoft Office Excel 2007) in order to explore features 
and dynamics within the CSR discourse. Second, I will apply binary logistic regres- 
sion toutines with STATA 10 (see below for details) in order to identify character- 
istics of adopters as well as factors related to their technical and institutional 
environments. Thitd, the exploratory social network analysis tool PAJEK 1.23 will 
be used (see below for details) in order to reveal at a more fine-grained level 
relational structures within my data. Finally, aiming at a reconstruction of the 
prevalent system of meaning within the CSR discourse, I will conduct several 
correspondence analyses computed and plotted with STATA 10 (see below for 
details): I will hereby also demonstrate that (multiple) correspondence analysis 
powerful method to advance my endeavor. 


isa 


4.2.3.1 Binary logistic regression 


Patterns of adoption and thus dissemination of CSR can be captured by employing 
multivariate statistics on organizational and technical/institutional variables: To test 
various hypotheses, I will predict the likelihood of a corporation proclaiming 
commitment to CSR by using binary logistic regression models estimated by 
maximum-likelihood techniques (see Long & Freese, 2006; StataCorp LP, 20072, 
among others).'"? The structure of my data (ie., representing time-series cros 


113 In contrast to structural features like the establishment of investor relations departments 
(eg,, Rao & Sivakumar, 1999), the introduction of corporate positions (e.g., Zorn, 2004), ot 
the implementation of new incentive structures (e.g., Sanders & Tuschke, 2007), the rhetori- 
cal claim to be committed to a normative orientation or policy is not necessarily equal to 
actual adoption or implementation. In addition, corporations do not completely redesign 
their annual reports each year, but instead rely strongly on their own previous reporting, Yet 
they may decide to report commitment in one year, drop the subject in the following year’s 
annual report, and take it up again in the next. Since a corporation can thus shift back and 
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sectional data with a binary dependent variable) caused me to deal with an 
unbalanced panel and repeated observations on corporations, resulting in 
observations from the same unit not being independent — a common phenomenon 
for data applied in diffusion studies. Therefore, it is advisable to make use of the 
cluster option when estimating models using binary logistic regression routines in 
STATA 10." I will cluster data by corporation ID and use robust variance 
estimation that takes into account within-group dependence and_ resulting 
possibilities of heteroscedastic standard errors.'” All variables used were subject to 
the usual diagnostic procedures, with no problems having been revealed." 


4.2.3.2 Exploratory social network analysis 


Social network analysis is a powerful methodological tool used in a broad range of 
disciplines and fields within the social sciences (for a brief overview and introduc- 
tory remarks see de Nooy, Mrvar, & Batagelj, 2005, among others). A social 
network, generally speaking, is a social structure consisting of entities (so-called 
nodes) linked by one or mote specific types of interdependency: While traditionally 
focusing on ties between individuals or organizations, social network analysi 
also be applied to other entities (like, in my case, ties between sub-discourses or 
social categories). Social network analysis offers a methodology to analyze such 
social relations: Its main objective is to detect and interpret structures and patterns 
of social ties among actors or other entities. For the purpose of this study, I adopt 
an exploratory approach, “which assumes that the structure or pattern of ties in a 
social network is meaningful to the members of the network and, hence, to the 
researcher. Instead of testing prespecified structural hypotheses, we explore social 
networks for meaningful patterns” (de Nooy et al., 2005: 5). 


can 


forth between commitment and non-commitment, my dataset contains all observations, An 
exclusive focus on the first appearance of CSR in a focal corporation’s annual report — which 
would suggest employing an event-history design — would only grasp part of the story (see 
also Meyer & Hollerer, 2009 for more on this point). 

114 Luse the /agi command in STATA 10; binary logistic regression is based on the following 
equation (see also Backhaus, Erichson, Plinke, & Weiber, 2000; Long & Freese, 2006; 
StataCorp LP, 2007): 


POV=1) )_ 
in( a) Dee 


T= PG 


115 Here, traditional standard errors are replaced by robust standard errors, also known as 
Huber/White (or “sandwich”) standard errors (Long & Freese, 2006); variance is estimated 
in a way that relaxes assumptions about independence within groups. 

116 The following prerequisites exist for specifying logistic regression models: (a) meaningful 
coding (no ordinal or nominal independent variables); (b) inclusion of all relevant, and exclu- 
sion of causally irrelevant, independent variables; (c) N > 100; and (d) no multicollinearity 
(see below for detailed scores on multicollinearity). 
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I will make use of the software PAJEK 1.23 to map out and analyze social net- 
works.""” Information and a full technical account is provided in standard manuals, 
handbooks, and existing literature on this method (for PAJEK see, for instance, de 
Nooy et al., 2005; for social network analysis in general see Wasserman & Faust, 
1994; Scott, 2000; Carrington, Scott, & Wasserman, 2005). 


4.2.3.3 Multiple correspondence analysis 


Correspondence analysis has not been established as a standard method in (at least 
Anglo-American) organizational and management research yet, although it is firmly 
anchored in the domain of social sciences: For instance, it looks back on a long 
history in sociology (and in French sociology in particular). The main purpose of 
the multivariate statistical technique of correspondence analy 
structure within complex data by replacing the raw data with a simpler matrix, yet 
without losing essential information (ie., by removing “noise” and redundant 
information); moreover, the method enables the researcher to visualize and more 
easily interpret results (Clausen, 1998). It is important to hold that correspondence 
analysis is first and foremost an exploratory technique that allows for the illustta- 
tion and investigation of the structuring features of meaning as well as the context 
within which meaning is embedded (Harcourt, 2002)." 

Conceptually similar to principal component analysis, it is applied to categorical 
data and, essentially, visualizes contingency tables. Correspondence analy 
decomposes the 7 statistics associated with such tables into orthogonal factors and 
portrays the associations between two categorical variables by graphically repre- 
senting the categories of the variables as label points within a two-dimensional 


is is to reveal the 


is 


117 However, the graphical output is refined using CorelDRAW X4 in order to optimize 
printing quality. 

118 In social sciences, (multiple) correspondence analysis has earned a reputation mainly through 
its application by sociologist Pierre Bourdieu who — notably in his books La Distinction and 
Homo Academicus — stressed that social structure is a s 
than a set of attributes (de Nooy, 2003). Outside Europe, and especially in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can academic environment, correspondence analysis has been received more reluctantly and 
is only slowly becoming known as a way of more rigorously measuring meaning structures 
(Mohr, 1998; Breiger, 2000), Hence, this method has scarcely been used in management re- 
search to date, with exceptions in marketing (e.g., Inman, Shankar, & Ferraro, 2004; Penz & 
Stéttinger, 2008), or in meta-studies (e.g,, Furrer, Thomas, & Gousseyskaia, 2008). Examples 
in fields related to this study include Anheier, Gerhards, & Romo, 1995; Breiger, 2000; 
Harcourt, 2002; Owen-Smith, Riccaboni, Pammolli, & Powell, 2002; Hsung & Breiger, 2009; 
Meyer & Hillerer, 2010, among others) 

119 Correspondence analysis has occasionally been criticized for being merely descriptive or 
“model-free” as it does not test hypotheses — whereas its proponents praise exactly this very 
aspect as its greatest virtue, in that it “lets the data speak without imposing any preconcep- 
tions” (Harcourt, 2002: 1001; Breiger, 2000). 
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space; the dimensions of such a correspondence map are defined — to varying 
degrees — by the individual categories (Le Roux & Rouanet, 2004; Greenacre, 
2007). Generally speaking, categories co-occurring relatively often are plotted 
closely together, while those in opposition are plotted apart (de Nooy, 2003). 
Multiple correspondence analysis is an extension of simple correspondence analy 
and applicable to a set of more than two variables. For a full technical account, 
refer to standard literature (e.g., Greenacre, 1984; Weller & Romney, 1990; 
Greenacre, 1991; Greenacre & Blasius, 1994; Clausen, 1998; Le Roux & Rouanet, 
2004; Greenacre & Blasius, 2006; Greenacre, 2007; StataCorp LP, 2007b; Le Roux 
& Rouanet, 2010). 

“Plotting several types of entity [...] in the ‘same’ space” (Breiger, 2000: 99) — 
thus creating what one might call a “topographic map” (see Meyer & Hillerer, 
2010) -, the key analytical objective is to identify more profound and more over- 
arching principles that account for the spatial arrangement of categories and 
thereby help to understand how a cultural system of meaning is structured (Mohr, 
1998). It is important to note, however, that a merely visual assessment of such a 
map might lead to false conclusions, as the individual categories contribute to the 
dimensions to differing extents and are themselves explained to varying degrees by 
s. An integration of the statistical output into the interpretation is 
therefore essential. 


these dimensiot 


Generally speaking, several complementary ways of interpreting two-dimen- 
sional correspondence maps exist (Meyer & Héllerer, 2010 primarily 
on the dimension and the categories that are most expressive of it, while another 
interprets the angle and location of label points with respect to the origin — ot 
center — of the graph (for details on interpretation, see Greenacre, 1991; Greenacte 
& Blasius, 1994, 2006; Greenacre, 2007; StataCorp LP, 2007b, among others). 
Interpreting the relationship of dimensions and label points works both ways: On 
the one hand, the contribution of a label point to a dimension indicates the per- 
centage of inertia, or variance, of a dimension explained by this particular label 
point; by focusing on the most substantive label points, one may induce the very 
meaning of a dimension or axis. On the other hand, the contribution of a dimen- 
sion to a label point (squared correlations) is a measure of quality and reflects how 
well a particular label point is described by a dimension. Here, a standard anal 
particularly stresses label points that have a high contribution of dimension to label 
point; those not well described by the model merit less analytic focus. 

While interpreting the distance between label points in a correspondence map 


One focus 


is not always accurate, simple tules dictate how to construe the angle between two 
label points: Taking the origin as the summit, if the angle between two label points 
is acute (< 90°), the two characteristics are positively correlated; if the angle is 
obtuse (> 90°), the label points are negatively correlated; finally, if the angle is 
approximately 90°, the label points do not interact and are rather independent. In 
addition, label points near the origin are more ot less rather conventional categories 
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with no significant differences in distribution. More interesting and relevant for 
analysis are those that are plotted far from the origin as they appear in specific 
constellations. 


Together, this allows the exploration of a topographic map and the detection of 
distinct patterns. In this study, with regard to computing and plotting techniques, I 
rely on STATA 10 and its multiple correspondence analysis module." I will 
provide some statistical information along with the interpretation of the individual 
correspondence maps in the chapters on findings. 


120 In more detail, I used the joint correspondence analysis option of the a command as well 
as related post-estimation routines in STATA 10. Again, the graphical ourput has been re- 
fined in order to optimize printing quality. 
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“Eureka! — Finally we bave another Anglo-Saxon term for something 
so self-evident: ‘Corporate social responsibility’ is the magic word that 
means nothing but the fact that corporations must also take into ac- 
count the public good (something that, by the way, the wise architects of 
the Austrian Stock. Corporations Act formulated decades ago with en- 
during validity).” 


Herbert Krecji, former Secretary General of the Austrian Feder- 
ation of Industrialists and member of the board of directors in 
various Austrian corporations, (in: Gewinn 12/02: 180, Decem- 
ber 4, 2002; translation by the author) 


5 CSR in Austria 


For many teasons, Austria is an excellent and unique setting to study the career of 
CSR = or, more precisely, and in Matten and Moon’s (2008) tetms: of explicit CSR 
= in greater detail. The quote at the beginning of this chapter points out several 
elements that characterize this uniqueness. First and foremost, and as a common 
feature of the majority of continental European countries and their governance 
system, social responsibility of business is per se nothing new. On the contrary: 
‘The implicit notion of CSR has been firmly anchored in such an institutional 
framework — an indigenous, taken-for-granted idea that had already existed (eg., 
European Management Forum, 1973; Steinmann, 1973; see also Ulrich & Fluri, 
1975; Ulrich, 1986, among others) before it was “discovered” as a strategic instru- 
ment and rhetorical tool. What certainly is new is the fact that corporations have 
started to pick up the explicit vocabulary of CSR in their corporate communication 
over the last decade; in doing so, they aim to manage legitimacy and maintain their 


-vis various 


license to operate by demonstrating sound management practices vi 
stakeholders. 

Such a deeply ingrained understanding also expresses the consensus of power- 
ful societal actors and is materialized in various ways from legal regulation to 
informal means of political decision making (see below for more details). For 
instance, and as early as 1965, the A&siengesetz (Austrian Stock Corporation Act) 
stipulated that the management of corporations must act, above all, in the best 
interest of the corporation itself. At the same time, it must also take into account 
the interests of key stakeholders; the law explicitly mentions shareholders and 
employees as well as the public interest.'"' Another characteristic and key feature of 
this specific empirical context is the strong corporatist tradition in Austria that has 
been manifested in a tange of informal forms and practices of political decision 


121 § 70 (1) — the guiding principle for the executive board — reads as follows (translation by the 
author): “The executive board shall have sole responsibility for managing the corporation in 
a way that best serves the corporation’s interest and thereby shall endeavor to take into ac- 
count the interests of the shareholders and the employees as well as the public interest.” 
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making: Austria has consistently been portrayed as the “country of corporatism” 
(Traxler, 1998) — as an icon of corporatist and stakeholder governance in post-war 
Europe (on the Austrian context, see also Meyer & Hillerer, 2009, 2010). 

On the following pages, I wi 
istics describing the continental European context and the Austrian empirical 


systematically explore these and other character- 


setting in particular. Moreover, I will portray the Austrian CSR arena and its key 
actors. Toward the end of the chapter, I will present first empirical data in order to 
illustrate the genre of annual reports in Austria; I will also briefly discuss social 


disclosure practices in Austrian corporations’ annual reports. 


5.1 Cultural conditions 


5.1.1 A continental European model of corporate governance 


Much scholarly work has highlighted the cultural embeddedness and sociopolitical 
aspects of governance models (sce, for instance, Fligstein, 1990; Hollingsworth & 
Boyer, 1997; Whitley, 1999; Hall & Soskice, 2001; Aguilera & Jackson, 2003; 
Aguilera & Cuervo-Cazurra, 2004; Schneper & Guillén, 2004; Fiss, 2008). The 
differences between the governance models prevailing in the Anglo-American 


context and those in continental European countries have especially been discussed 
at length in literature (see Djelic, 1998, among others). In comparative research 
actoss cultural borders, two theoretical frameworks in particular deserve attention: 
the varieties of capitalism approach (c.g. Hall & Soskice, 2001) and the (national) 
business systems perspective (e.g., Whitley, 1999). While the first approach identifies 
two ideal types of economies (.e., liberal market economies versus coordinated 
market economies), the latter refers to business systems as the “distinctive patterns 
of economic organization that vary in their degree and mode of authoritative 
coordination of economic activities, and in the organization of, and interconnec- 
tions between, owners, managers, experts, and other employees” (Whitley, 1999: 
33). As Fiss (2008: 401) points out, the business systems perspective offers “an 
intriguing framework for those who aim to study corporate governance through an 
institutional lens” (see also Djelic & Quack, 2003; Djelic & Sahlin-Andersson, 2006; 
for a detailed discussion of linkages with organizational institutionalism see, for 
instance, Tempel & Walgenbach, 2007). 

Following Matten and Moon (2008: 407), I argue that national differences in 
CSR issues — ie, “ways in which corporations express and pursue their social 


responsibilities” — can be explained by historically grown institutional frameworks 
that shape business systems. I will employ the dimensions used by Matten and 
Moon (2008) — they themselves borrow from Whitley (1999) — to outline the 
Austrian case. I will especially stress specifics relevant for CSR, but also contrast 
the more general continental European model with the Anglo-American one to 
illustrate the empirical context of my study. 
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5.1.2 Institutional framework in Austria 


In general, four key features 
framework for busin 
financial s 


characterize the historically grown institutional 
otganizations within any country: the political system, the 
rem, the education and labor system, and the cultural system. These features 
inform national business systems, especially in terms of the sature of the firm, the 
organization of market processes, and the coordination and control system (Whitley, 1999; see 
also Matten & Moon, 2008). 


5.1.2.1 Political system 


‘The political system in Europe, compared to that of Anglo-American nations, has 
historically been characterized by a relatively powerful state and by governments 
engaged in economic and social activity throughout various policy fields (Matten & 
Moon, 2008). Very much in line with the European welfare state tradition, many 
welfare services in Austria are provided of at least financed by the state, conse- 
quently resulting in a rather high tax and contribution ratio. At the core of Austria’s 
social model tests 


a nationalized insurance system for health, unemployment 
benefits, and pensions, as well as for other social commodities. 

Numerous topics now regarded as part of the CSR agenda have been anchored 
in Austrian governmental policies for a considerable period of time. As in other 
European countries, environmental issues stimulated an at times — especially during 
the 1970s and 1980s — highly emotional political debate!” that also gave tise to the 
establishment of the Austrian Green Party in 1986.'" Deviating from other 


European countries, the Austrian federal government — at that time composed of a 
grand coalition of social democrats and conservatives — explicitly proclaimed the 
so-called dko-soziale Marktwirtschaft (eco-social market economy) 
part of its political program at the beginning of the 1990s. 


as an essential 


122 For instance, a negative plebiscite prevented the first Austrian nuclear power plant from 
going on line in 1978. In 1984/1985, severe clashes between police and protesters (the junior 
elite from literally all political parties were among the demonstrators) prevented the con- 
struction of a hydropower plant on the Danube river and led to the creation of the Donan 
Auen National Park; the areal preserves the last remaining major wetlands environment in 
Central Europe. 

123 The Austrian Green Party was formed by merging of two individual parties each founded in 
1982, Although to date not part of any federal government but represented in the Austrian 
Parliament since 1986, the Austrian Green Party has been part of various local governments 
at state/ Lander and municipal level, and has thus participated in setting the political agenda. 

124 The term dko-soziale Marktwirtschaft was coined by the Austrian conservative politician and 
later Austrian Vice-Chancellor Josef Riegler in the late 1980s (see, for instance, Riegler, 
1990). Based on a strong and innovative market economy, it is a holistic model that aims at 
balancing free market economy and strives for social fairness as well as the sustainable use 
and protection of natural resources. 
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‘As Meyer and Hillerer (2009, 2010) expound in great detail, it is important to 
acknowledge the very close link between economic and political elites that can be 
attributed to the corporatist tradition characterizing Austria after WWIL The 
construct of the Sozfa/partnerschaft (social partnership) has been built upon a tacit 
and informal agreement between the government, major employers’ associations, 
and various employee interest groups, and has dominated the socioeconomic 
environment to an extent that Austria is generally top-ranking in empirical studies 
on corporatism (e.g., Lehmbruch & Schmitter, 1982; Molina & Rhodes, 2002; see 
also Schmitter & Lehmbruch, 1979).'* ‘This type of policy-making is not based as 
much on pluralistic interest groups’ efforts to lobby and/or pressure the govern- 
ment as it is on actually integrating these groups into the policy-making proce: 
(Meyer & Hillerer, 2009). Until 2003, and for a period of several decades, no social 
or economic law in Austria had been passed by the Austrian Parliament without 
consulting the social partners in advance. Their predominant strategy of regulating 
conflicts by way of institutionalized bargaining and compromise — secluded from 
the public — resulted in social peace and the post-war Austrian “economic miracle”. 
In turn, democratic legitimacy deficits resulting from the secrecy and informality of 
political decision making and a politicization of the economy were the price to pay 
(Meyer & Hollerer, 2009, 2010). 

At the end of the 1990s, several traditional Austrian institutions began to erode: 
Pelinka (1998) calls it the “end of subsocieties” and a “farewell to corporatism”. 
Among other things, the influence of the social partnership was thought to have 
come to an end, not least due to the increasing importance of international finan- 
cial markets and the fact that, for the firs 
cratic Party of Austria was not part of the federal government between 2000 and 
2007. However, and as several political observers and the media noted in 2008, the 


time since the 1960s, the Social Demo- 


aftermath of corporate malfeasance and the financial crisis — which once again 
changed the global role of the state within the economic system — together with a 
newly clected federal government was fertile ground for a resurgence of the 
traditional corporatist system in Austria (see also Meyer & Hillerer, 2010). 


5.1.2.2 Financial system 


Another important criterion in describing business systems is the configuration of 
the financial system, especially the role of the capital market. In North America, a 
high degree of transparency and accountability toward investors is due to the fact 
that the stock market is the central financial source for corporations (Whitley, 
1999); widely spread shareholdings are common (Goutevitch & Shinn, 2007). In 


125 Using the Hicks-Kenworthy index as a measure of corporatism, Austria (0.96) — in a near-tie 
with Sweden (01.97) — and the United States (0,02) represent the extreme values (Gourevitch 
& Shinn, 2007: 154), 
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European corporations, however, shareholding can generally be characterized as 
relatively less dispersed and tending toward a considerable concentration of 
ownership (see also Barca & Becht, 2002; Gourevitch & Shinn, 2007): A small 
network of fairly large shareholders — i.e., mutually interlocking owners with banks 
and insurance companies playing a major role — strive for long-term preservation of 
influence and power (Matten & Moon, 2008). Also, in the continental European 
model, groups of stakeholders other than shareholders play an equally important 
role in corporate governance (see above). Nevertheless, several studies’ have 
documented recent shifts toward a more shareholder-focused orientation (e.g., Fiss 
& Zajac, 2004, 2006; Sanders & Tuschke, 2007; Meyer & Hillerer, 2010). 

Meyer (2004; see also Meyer & Héllerer, 2009, 2010) notes that in Austria an 
external market for corporate control — manifested through hostile takeovers or 
takeover attempts — has been practically non-existent. Apart from the growing 
importance of institutional investors, a distinct shareholder movement is still in its 
infancy today.'” The corporate landscape of post-war Austria has been dominated 
by formerly nationalized industries and, more recently, subsidiaries of foreign 
multinational corporations. It is further characterized by long-established industri- 
alist families and a high degree of small and medium-sized enterprises, often 
referred to as the “backbone” of Austrian economy. In their study on the separa- 
tion of ownership and control in Austria, Gugler, Kalss, Stomper, and Zechner 
(2002: 58; see also Gourevitch & Shinn, 2007) conclude that, “by European 
standards, Austria seems to be the country with the highest concentration of 
ownership and voting power. State ownership and control dominates among large 
firms, while families prevail as majority owners of small firms. Banks and foreign 
investors play a significant role as owners and holders of voting blocks in all size- 
classes.” 


‘An analysis of ownership data reveals that in 2000, for instance, 86.5% of Aus- 
trian publicly-traded corporations showed considerable blockholdings (Le., more 
than 25.0% of shares held by an individual investor). Moreover, for 27.4% of 
publicly-traded corporations, Meyer and Héllerer (2010) measure significant 
influence of the public sector (.., direct or indirect blockholdings by governmental 
entities). Market capitalization, on the other hand, is comparatively low: In 2000, 
over 50 European stocks on the Dow Jones STOXX each had a market capitaliz: 
tion greater than that of the entire Austrian stock market (European Central Ban! 
2002). At the Vienna Stock Exchange, with an average of 102 domestic corpora- 
tions listed between 1990 and 2005, the top five corporations accounted for 42.2% 


126 Fiss and Zajac (2006: 1175), for instance, note that “a sharcholder-oriented strategy, by 
placing the interests of shareholders above those of other constituents, represents a clear and 
highly controversial break with the traditional German stakeholder model of corporations 
and a major shift in firms’ priorities.” 

127 It was only recently that, for the first time in Austrian corporate history, a rebellion of 
minority shareholders forced an executive board to resign. 
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of market capitalization in 2000. Likewise, the equity segment displays rather low 
liquidity with the top five corporations generating 52.3% of stock exchange 
turnover (Meyer & Hillerer, 2010). The structure of the pensions system — ac- 
cording to Gourevitch and Shinn (2007), Austria is among those countries with the 
lowest private pension assets in relation to GDP -, a tradition of debt financing 
rather than venture capital, and a strong preference for conservative forms of 
private savings add to the overall modest tole and activity of the capital market in 
Austria (Meyer & Hillerer, 2009, 2010). 

Furthermore, the specific legal tradition of a nation strongly influences the gov- 
ernance model in place as well as the activity on and of the capital market (see La 
Porta, Lopez-de-Silanes, Shleifer, & Vishny, 1998; Aguilera & Jackson, 2003). 
Austria’s civil law tradition is typically considered to lag behind common law 
countries with regard to financial investor protection and to provide a less favora- 
ble environment for shareholders and the capital market in general (Meyer & 
Hllerer, 2010).'** This is also reflected in the comparatively small number of stock 
corporations: In 2001, only 1,096 corporations of this legal type (equaling 0.5% of 
all business organizations) employed 15.6% of the Austrian workforce compared 
to, for instance, 21.6% companies with limited liability and 64.6% with sole propri- 
etorship (Statistik Austria, 2001; for an overview of legal forms according to 
Austrian law, see Gugler et al., 2002). 


5.1.2.3 Education and labor system 


‘There are substantial differences between national contexts in terms of regulation 
and qualification of human resources at the post-secondary education level: Europe 
is characterized by publicly led training and active labor market policies, whereas 
corporations in the United States have developed distinct strategies of their own 
(Matten & Moon, 2008). 

In Austria, with the social democrats being in power for most of the time since 
WWII (cither alone or as part of a coalition), labor issues were given highest 
priority in almost every government program with the explicit objective of full 
employment. The Arbeitsmarkiservice (Austrian Public Employment Service), an 
agency under public law since 1994 and formerly known as the Labor Market 
Administration Authority affiliated with the Austrian Federal Ministry of Employ- 
ment, Health, and Social Affairs, has assumed its role as the leading provider of all 
labor-related services — including financial assistance — in close cooperation with 
labor union and employers’ associations. Labor market policies have also been 


128 In this context, it is important to note that minority shareholder protection in Austria is 
among the lowest of all Western countries, Gourevitch and Shinn (2007: 48) indicate a mi- 
nority shareholder protection index of 30.0 for Austria compared to 97.0 for the United 
States. 
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highly influential vis-A- sion making processes in corporations, especially in 
those organizations with significant public sector influence. 

As outlined above, a number of European countries, and Austria in particular, 
are characterized by relatively integrated, nationwide, and hierarchical structures of 
both business and labor interest in a corporatist tradition (Molina & Rhodes, 2002). 
High levels of union membership — the Osterreichischer Gewerkschaftsbund (Austrian 
Trade Union Federation), although nonpartis 
association subdivided into nine smaller affiliated trade unions — and employers 
organized in business associations and federations, together with the highly influ- 
ential and taken-for-granted construct of social partnership, resulted in the negotia- 
tion of labor-related issues at national rather than at corporate level (Lehmbruch & 
Schmitter, 1982; Molina & Rhodes, 2002; see also Matten & Moon, 2008). Strikes — 
also during collective bargaining — have been fairly uncommon in Austria. Hence, 
the Austrian model is appropriately referred to by the catchphrase of a “class 
struggle on the green table” (Meyer & Hillerer, 2010). 


in, is a social democratic-dominated 


5.1.2.4 Cultural system 


Anglo-American and continental European cultural systems have, as Matten and 
Moon (2008: 408, quoting various sources) summarize, 


] generated very different broad assumptions about society, business, and government. 
Compared to Europeans, Americans are regarded as having a relative capacity for participation 
a relative capacity of business people for philanthropy [...], relative skepticism about big 
government |...], and relative confidence about the moral worth of capitalism. Thus, there is a 
much stronger American ethic of stewardship and ‘giving back’ to society 1. This contrasts 
with the greater European cultural reliance on representative organizations, be they political 


parties, unions, employers’ associations, or churches, and the state, 


In general, these findings hold true for the Austrian context as well: Leaving aside 
conventional stereotypes, a distinct identity in terms of professional and status 
groups, firm ties with the political base and thus a clear political identity, a tradi- 
tionally strong Catholic Church, and universal trust in a powerful state and other 
authorities have been central characteristics of the nation. On the other hand, 
dichotomies (ie., building on an American versus European debate)'” can never 
capture all details of post-war society in Austria: Over several decades, it w: 
primarily the economic elite, with industrialist families playing a crucial role, that 
felt responsible for the socioeconomic architecture of the nation — “an idea that 
[..-] frequently comes with a flavor of patriarchy or with the fragrance of Christian 
ethics” (Meyer & Hlleter, 2009: 11). Such a paternalistic perspective involves the 


129 For critical remarks on the “American/European debate about corporate governance”, see 
Donaldson (2008). 
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balancing of different stakeholders’ claims and interests not only to navigate the 
corporation through troubled waters, but due to the conviction, claim, and also 
obligation to know better what is good for stakeholders — perhaps better than the 
stakeholders themselves — and society as a whole (Meyer & Hillerer, 2009).'* It is 
in this regard that an implicit understanding of social responsibility, firmly an- 
chored as “good Austrian entrepreneurship with responsibility”, has left its imprint 
in public discourse and in Austrian society. It was also among the most vividly 
recalled accounts against shareholder value when this new management concept 
went ashore in Austria (see, for details, Meyer & Hollerer, 2010). 


5.1.2.5 Nature of the firm 


‘The broader institutional framework also influences structural features of corpora- 
tions. Matten and Moon (2008; see also Whitley, 1999), in this respect, refer to the 
degree to which private hierarchies control economic processes, the level of 
discretion owners grant corporate managers in running business operations, and 
the organizational capabilities available with which to respond to changing de- 
mands. 

As Meyer and Hillerer (2009, 2010) point out, a key aspect that expres: 
derlying logics and makes cultural differences visible is the dominant image, ot 
metaphor, of what a corporation is and ought to do (see also Fiss & Zajac, 2004; 
Weber, 2005, among others). Similarly, Jensen (2001: 8) states that “at the heart of 
the current global corporate governance debate is a remarkable division of opinion 
about the fundamental purpose of the corporation”. While the Anglo-American 
model typically goes hand in hand with a contractarian view of the corporation as a 
“nexus of contracts” designed to maximize the investors’ return (e.g., Jensen & 
Meckling, 1976; see also Davis, 2005), the mainstream continental European 
perspective evokes quite different imagery. Here, the corporation is regarded as a 
social entity with interests of its own (often interpreted as its continued existence or 
survival) that must be protected and thus rank highest in a hierarchy of interests 
(Meyer & Hollerer, 2009, 2010). 

In Austria, this perspective is also codified in the Austrian Stock Corporations 
Act. In the guiding principle for the executive board (for the exact wording, see 
footnote 121), the law stresses interests of the corporation itself alongside those of 


Ss un- 


130 Meyer and Hillerer (2009) refer to one of the most influential German-speaking scholarly 
authors on management throughout the 1970s and 1980s who sums up this point well: “Ex- 
ecutiyes in all areas of society are, with regard to role and power, part of the elite that can be 
expected to recognize better and earlier than others which objectives and types of behavior 
are appropriate in order to safeguard the future. The fact that corporate management takes 
on social responsibility thus implies that it makes great efforts not only to pursue the inter- 
ests of the corporation, but also to do what is best for society at large” (Ulrich, 1980: 16, 
translation by Meyer & Hollerer, 2009). 
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shareholders, employees, and the general public. As Meyer and Héllerer (2009, 
2010) discuss in greater depth, the various comments on this codification, originally 
drafted in the 1950s, provide an interesting insight into the debate at the time: 
While it was, for instance, undisputed that the public interest had to be taken into 
account, it was seen as problematic to make management explicitly its agent; a 
contested passage that allowed for the dissolution of a corporation by act of state 
authority in case the corporation acted against the public interest was dropped 
during this debate (Kalss et al., 2003). 

It is also worth noting that corporate governance varies across countries, espe- 
cially with regard to the board system. Austria, like Germany, is an example of a 
corporate governance system in which the control of managing directors (i.e., the 
executive board) lies in the hands of a separate supervisory board (two-tier system) 
— as opposed to the Anglo-American system where such control is an additional 
task of the board itself (one-tier system; for a detailed discussion see Hopt, Kanda, 
Roe, Wymeersch, & Prigge, 1998; du Plessis, McConvill, & Bagaric, 2005; 
Miintysaar, 2005, among others). In addition, in Austria, employees have substantial 
tights of co-detetmination that grant their representatives seats and voting rights on 
the supervisory board, as well as a voice in far-reaching areas of corporate decision 
making. 

In terms of ownership, continental European countries have a “large amount 
of direct ownership or alliance ownership, most notably through networks of 
banks, insurance companies, or even governmental actors” and public entities, 
whereas the Anglo-American model has been “more reliant on market-based forms 
of contract-based ownership” (Matten & Moon, 2008: 408, with reference to 
Coffee, 2001). For Austria, financial markets under significant state control (practi- 
cally all large banks were controlled by public bodies or the social partners until the 
mid-1990s) as well as the crucial importance of nationalized industries (with large- 
scale privatization starting only in the early 1990s and the state remaining a core 
owner in many of these corporations) have been characteristic features of the 
socioeconomic landscape for decades. For a substantial number of (publicly-traded) 
corporations, the literal meaning of the synonymously used term “public corpora- 
tion” perfectly mirrors — as Mayer and Héllerer (2009: 10) put it — their role in 
Austria: “owned by a public entity”. As a result, Austria has been witnessing a high 
level of public engagement, investment, and influence in private sector industry, 
resulting in corporations having a range of embedded relations with a relatively 
wide set and variety of societal actors. 


5.1.2.6 Organization of market processes 


Matten and Moon (2008: 408-409; see also Whitley, 1999) emphasize the way 
economic relations between actors are organized and coordinated as a “decisive 
feature” of busines ems, with markets and alliances representing the two 
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extreme positions: “Characteristic features include the extent of long-term cooper- 
ation between firms within sectors, the role of intermediaries in establishing market 
transactions, the role and influence of business associations, the role of personal 
relations, and trust in establishing market transactions.” 

While in North America greater prominence has been given to market self-or- 
ganization, the continental European system tends to be characterized more by 
organized markets, either reflecting a mediation of labor and capital or strong 
governmental leadership (Matten & Moon, 2008). In Austria, at political and 
legislative level, the system of social partnership has been of outstanding influence 
and, with its strategy of negotiation and coordination between central interest 
groups, has clearly dominated the socioeconomic environment (see remarks above). 
Consumer protection (i.e., legal regulation that safeguards the interests of consum- 
ets and is designed to ensure fair competition and a free flow of truthful infor- 
mation in the marketplace) also has a fairly long tradition in Austria. Together with 
topics such as product stewardship or liability for production and products, it 
touches on core CSR and sustainability issues. Alongside various NGOs, consumer 
protection”! in Austria has been administered at federal governmental level for 
many years. 


1.2.7 Coordination and control system 


Business systems may also differ in the way in which individual corporations are 
governed (Whitley, 1999; see also Whitley, 1992; Whitley & Kristensen, 1996; Barca 
& Becht, 2002; Gourevitch & Shinn, 2007), including the degree of integration and 
interdependency of economic processes, and especially employer-employee rela- 
tions (e.g., the degree of delegation, level of employee discretion with regard to 
duty fulfillment, and the degree of trust governing relationships). As Matten and 
Moon (2008) note, employee representation and participation in continental 
Europe (and thus in Austria as well) are covered by dense employment regulation 
and protection covering a significant number of is 
can context, would be part of explicit CSR. 

To recapitulate, and following Gourevitch and Shinn (2007: 51), it becomes 
clear that corporate governance patterns vary substantially due to a host of other 
socioeconomic features within specific contexts (see the remarks above), exhibiting 
what Milgrom and Roberts (1992) call institutional complementarity —“a logic of fit that 


ues which, in an Anglo-Ameri- 


131 This policy field is currently assigned to the Austrian Federal Ministry of Labor, Social 
Affairs, and Consumer Protection. Interestingly, the current minister is the former head of 
the Austrian Trade Union Federation, with his “counterpart” in the Austrian Federal Minis- 
try of Economy, Family, and Youth being the former Secretary General of the Austrian 
Economic League and Deputy Secretary General of the Austrian Economic Chamber. 
‘Again, this is just another example of the regained importance of traditional social partner- 
ship in Austria. 
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causes each to contribute to the other”. Measuring institutional complementarity 
for different countries leads to a dichotomous result (see also Hall & Soskice, 
2001): Generally speaking, a liberal, outsider- and market-oriented capitalism of 
Anglo-American provenance that gives priority to shareholders, and the coordi- 
nated, insider- and relationship-oriented continental European variant that favors a 
stakeholdet-oriented view of the corporation ate juxtaposed (Meyer & Hilleret, 
2009, 2010). In this respect, Austria provides an excellent case: In Gourevitch and 
Shinn’s (2007: 53) comparative study, for instance, the United States (1.0) and 
Austria (0.0) represent the extreme ends of a coordination index that measures 
institutional complementarity among 20 countries. 


5.1.3 The Austrian CSR arena: Activities and key actors involved 


Austria has a long tradition of broad stakeholder involvement in sociopolitical 
decision making as well as a comparatively high level of public awareness in 
environmental concerns (see remarks above). Explicit activities and policies aiming 
at the institutionalization of issues of CSR and sustainability can be traced back to 
the late 1990s and early 2000s (see also Strigl, 2005) and for the most part mirror 
wider European trends and/or global initiatives. The configuration of the “CSR 
arena” in Austria is built on three main pillars, each with rather different 
worldviews, interests, and motives to engage with the issue: (a) the world of 
business (.e., especially employers’ and business associations); (b) labor associations 
and various actors of civil society; and (c) governmental organizations. In addition, 
each of these groups makes use of a broad range of consultants, think tanks, 
and/or academic experts: A rather diverse industry of CSR consultancies and 
public relations agencies in this field has been established over the past ten to 
fifteen years. 

Hence, the public debate on CSR is — not too surprisingly — “a paradigmatic 
example of political discourse” (Mark-Ungericht & Weiskopf, 2007: 285). I will 
comment on the three main perspectives of how actors in the field observe and 
interpret the issue of social tesponsibility — and how they construe the pressures on 
corporations in this respect — in more detail in the following paragraphs.’ 


5.1.3.1 The world of business 


A first and major event with regard to CSR in Austria was the foundation of the 
CSR Austria Initiative in 2002: As one of the main instruments of Austrian CSR 
policy, it was founded by the Osterreichische Industriellenvereiniging (Federation of 


132 For an overview — and for authors representing divergent perspectives in Austria -, see a 
volume edited by Képpl & Neureiter (2004), among others. 
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Austrian Industries) and the Austrian Federal Ministry of Economic Affairs and 
Labor.’® Other key business players and large employers’ associations like the 
Wirtschafiskammer Osterreich (Austrian Federal Economic Chamber) joined in early 
2003. The initiative is characterized by Strig] (2005: 125) as a “concerted action to 
promote CSR in Austria” as well as the most important “private sector contribu- 
tion to the Austrian Sustainability Strategy and, at a European level, a major 
Austrian contribution to the Lisbon Strategy”. Between 2003 and 2005, it operated 
with the main purpose of proactively addressing the issue of CSR and fostering 
dialog between business, politics, and society at large. 

After a relaunch and rebranding in mid-2005, the association resp ACT austria 
continued with the same portfolio of activities. In 2007, the organization merged 
with the Austrian Business Council for Sustainable Development (ABCSD, established in 
the mid-1990s) and — as the leading CSR platform in Austria — has since operated 
under the title respACT — austrian business council for sustainable development. The 
organization is predominantly financed by membership fees (ic., from business 
organizations) as well as by support from the Federation of Austrian Industries, the 
Austrian Federal Economic Chamber, the Austrian Federal Ministry of Economy, 
Family and Youth, the Austrian Federal Ministry of Labor, Social Affairs and 
Consumer Protection, and the Austrian Federal Ministry for Agriculture, Forestry, 
Environment and Water Management (respACT, 2010). 

The initial objectives of CSR Austria/respACT wete to initiate a broader dis- 
cussion on CSR and to create a common understanding of the concept’s meaning 
and benefits, as well as to identify feasible CSR models for Austrian corporations 
by screening international initiatives (Strigl, 2005). Further progress 
my obsetvation period includes the development of the “CSR Austria Guiding 
Vision” and, mostly in collaboration with various partner institutions, several tools 
of implementation: These include, among others, guidelines for sustainability 
reporting, the TRIGOS prize for excellence in (awarded since 2004), the 
Austrian Business Academy for Sustainable Development that provides practical- 
oriented qualification programs for the private business sector, and — led by the 
Austrian Standards Institute — the Austrian CSR guidelines (“Guidance for the 
Implementation of Corporate Social Responsibility”) issued in 2004. 

Some specifics of the business perspective on CSR might be worth mentioning 
in more detail (see also Mark-Ungericht & Weiskopf, 2007 for critical remarks). 
First, one of the most important aspects is — similar to the EU Green Papet — an 
emphasis on the voluntary character of CSR; every tendency to move beyond soft 
law regulation is fiercely opposed. From the perspective of business, the idea of 
CSR can only fully unfold within a voluntary rationale, simultaneously enabled and 
constrained by a proper legal framework. For instance, Leitl (2004) stresses that 
CSR must not be misunderstood as a substitute for existing (or new) social and 


made during 


133 Note that at that point in time, a single ministry/minister assumed responsibility for both 
policy fields (ie,, economic affairs and labor interests). 
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environmental regulation.’ Second, another main concern is about creating 
competitive advantage, both for individual corporations and for Austria as a 
business location. By proactively addressing CSR topics and reporting on their CSR 
activities, business organizations aim to build trust with various audiences, thereby 
creating a win-win situation for all patties involved. Third, and closely related, CSR 
is depicted as an important tool of stakeholder management to enhance a corpora- 
tion’s reputation and image — and thus, indirectly, its legitimacy. In sum, as Mark- 
Ungericht and Weiskopf (2007) note, these activities from the world of business 
might also represent a reaction to first tentative attempts to regulate corporate 
activities; moreover, they criticize that the business associations’ perspective mi 
the more international dimension of CSR (which is, however, due to the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of Austrian corporations are small and medium-sized 
enterprises not engaging in large-scale international business), and that the CSR 
initiatives might imply too much rhetoric and only little relevance for core business. 


sks 


5.1.3.2 Labor associations and civil society 


In late 2003 — soon after CSR Austria had been launched by employer: 
tions with the support of the then conservative government —, a broad coalition of 
labor associations, NGOs, and other civil society actors published a position paper 
entitled Die gesellschafiliche Verantwortung von Unternehmen (CSR) ans zivilgesellschafilicher 
Perspektive (CSR from a civil society perspective) (see also Strigl, 2005; Mark- 
Ungericht & Weiskopf, 2007). This declaration was signed by Amnesty Interna- 
tional, AGEZ (an umbrella organization for 29 Austrian NGOs dedicated to social 
and developmental activities), the Austrian Federal Chamber of Labor (which 
already opposed corporate self-regulation in previous statements), OKOBURO (a 
coordinating body for various Austrian environmental organizations including, 
among others, Greenpeace Austria, WWF Austria, and GLOBAL 2000), as well as 
the Austrian Trade Union Federation, The position paper was intended as a 
reaction to, and critical reflection on, the CSR Austria Initiative. It especially 
demanded the inclusion of labor associations in the discussion process; the ad- 
dressing of ecological, social, and human rights issues detached from economic 
considerations; the introduction of binding social and ecological minimum stand- 
ards on a global scale; and the involvement of employee interest groups and civil 
society actors during the development, implementation, and monitoring of specific 
CSR measures. Additional points brought forward by civil society actors encom- 
passed a focus on core business as the central area of CSR, on corporations? 
responsibility for the global supply chain, on increased transparency, and on the 
possibility of sanctions in case of deviance from socially accepted CSR standards 
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In recent years, while pressure from consumer associations has remained sur- 
prisingly moderate,'® a variety of civil society actors has been very active in the 
field of CSR. The Netzwerk Soziale Verantwortung (NeSoVe, Austrian Network Social 
Responsibility) — building on the alliance of NGOs and organizations representing 
labor interests that also issued the above-mentioned position paper — has estab- 
lished itself as a major adversary of respACT. Initially designed as an information 
and communication platform, it interprets its role as representing a wider stake- 
holder and civil society perspective, serving as a watchdog in cases of corporate 
malfeasance, and promoting legal standards in areas relevant for CSR (NeSoVe, 
2010). Religious organizations — traditional and fairly legitimate speakers on social 
issues — are also present in the debate, although cleatly in a subordinate role: Projekt 
Soxiahvort (the social miss 
Austria) is an initiative of the 14 Christian chutches in Austria that speak out on 
issues of social concern, honoring their responsibility toward society at large 
(Sozialwort, 2010). 


ion statement of the Ecumenical Council of Churches in 


5.1.3.3 Governmental organizations 


Governmental organizations — Strig] (2005) lists five Austrian federal ministries — 
have been actively involved in developments in the CSR arena. However, due to 
various interlocks and the institution of social partnership, but also due to various 
changes in the administrative responsibility for policy fields, the specific interests 
are not always clear and partially intermingled. Especially in the more recent past, 
the field has seen a high degree of consolidation. Very active players, like the 
Austrian Federal Ministry of Labor, Social Affairs, and Consumer Protection, are 
collaborating with various other actors in the field and are, for instance, currently 
suppotting organizations from both “camps” like resp4CT and Netzwerk Soziale 
Verantwortung, Beyond the previously mentioned activities, this ministry has also 
been involved in issues of work-life balance (e.g., family and career audit 
and family-friendly employer awards) and various issues of social security (see also 
Austrian Federal Ministry of Labor, Social Affairs, and Consumer Protection, 
2010). Also the Austrian Federal Ministry of Economy, Family, and Youth is 
among the most important players in the arena and supportive of numerous 
initiatives, albeit traditionally with a bias toward business-related activities (see also 
Austrian Federal Ministry of Economy, Family, and Youth, 2010). 

At the same time it is important to note that expertise and voice in one key di- 
mension of CSR — sustainability — has long been claimed not so much by the world 
of business or labor organizations, but in particular by the Austrian Federal 
Ministry for Agriculture, Forestry, Environment, and Water Management (also 


women- 


135 As was mentioned above, this policy field has been widely administrated at the federal 
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branded as Lebensministerium — in English: “Ministry of Life”), It oversaw the 
“Austrian Strategy for Sustainable Development” (2002) and has supported a broad 
number of initiatives devoted to sustainable development (see also Austrian Federal 
Ministry for Agriculture, Forestry, Environment, and Water Management, 2010). 

Still other ministries like the Austrian Federal Ministry of Transport, Innova- 
tion, and Technology have been active in and supportive of projects like the 
“Austrian Program on Technologies for Sustainable Development” (initiating and 
supporting trend-setting R&D projects as well as implementing pilot projects) and 
the establishment of specific Austrian guidelines on sustainability reporting (Strigl, 
2005). With regard to issues of good corporate governance, the Austrian Federal 
Ministry of Finance, among others, supported the Austrian Working Group for 
Corporate Governance. The organization, composed of representatives of the 
Austrian Institute of Certified Public Accountants, the Austrian Association for 
Financial Analysis and Asset Management (OVA), the Vienna Stock Exchange, 
and various other actors, drafted the Austrian Code of Corporate Governance 
(2002) that covers both the international standards (e.g., OECD, 2004) as 
the most important provisions of the Austrian Commercial Code (see also Oster- 
teichischer Arbeitskreis fiir Corporate Governance, 2002). 


vell as 


5.2 Social disclosure in Austrian corporations’ annual reports 


5.2.1 Genre characteristics 


Annual reports are, with regard to their basic structure, more or less standatdized 
documents that comprehensively depict individual organizations’ business activities 
throughout the previous financial year. Originally directed toward shareholders and 
potential investors with the goal of reporting on financial performance, they now 
cover a variety of topics and address a much broader — and mote diffuse — audi- 
ence (see chapter on methodology for more). All Austrian Adtiengesellscbafien (stock 
corporations) must prepare and publish annual reports — with annual accounts and 
other mandatory information being filed in the Firmenbuch (Austrian Commercial 
Register). Corporations listed on the Vienna Stock Exchange are, in addition and 
according to the Barsegeserz (Austrian Stock Exchange Act), required to report more 
frequently — e.g., biannually and quarterly — and must make their annual reports 
available to all stakeholders interested. 


At the core of an annual report lies the Jabresabsch/uss (annual accounts), i.e., the 
financial statement; this document encompasses, among others, the Bilanz (balance 
sheet), the Gewinn- und Verlustrechnung (income statement), a cash flow statement, 
Erlauterungen (notes) on these sections as well as on accounting policies, and a 
Prijfvermerk (auditor’s certificate). Typically, the remainder of the annual report — 
usual] forewords from both the CEO and the chaitman of 
the supervisory board, a mission statement and general presentation of the corpo- 
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ration, the legally required Lagebericht (review of operations), a statement of compli- 
ance with corporate governance standards, some social and environmental disclo- 
sure, and a range of other topics that might vary greatly among individual 
corporations and industries. 

Annual reports fulfill a purpose both as a controlling instrument (for executive 
and supervisory boards) and as an important public relations tool. The need to 
manage legitimacy has been one of the biggest consideratio: 
change of the genre during the last decades — especially for large corporations 
exposed to a broader audience. Originally characterized as documents dominated 
by numbers, annual reports have turned into colorful and high-gloss publications 
with novel formats (in terms of both discourse and layout). As Preston, Wright, 
and Young (1996) point out, visualization and imagery are also central elements of 
modern annual reports. In crafting these documents, executive management and 
communication experts from inside the organization receive support from profes- 
sions like public relations agencies and graphic designers. Most annual reports 
within my sample, however, state the names of the responsible organizational 
members, as well as external assistants involved in creating the respective docu- 
ment, in the publishing information.’ 

In order to deepen the understanding of the development of the genre over 
time I analyzed for selected years some formal-descriptive variables” that might 
serve as a backdrop for further interpretation of social disclosure: Extent (Le., total 
number of pages), percentage devoted to annual accounts (i.c., the share of an annual 
report devoted to balance sheet, income statement, cash flow statement, notes, and 
auditot’s certificate), wse of visual elements and imagery, and — as a proxy for profes- 
sional layout and design — /ayout consistency. Table 11 shows a distinct development 
and trend over the years: For 2005, with the total number of pages on average 
almost 2.5 times higher than in 1990, I observe a decrease of the relative space 
devoted to annual accounts (i.¢., to numbers) since the mid-1990s, and with it a 
clear increase of verbal text.!* For both the use of visual elements and for layout 
consistency I measure a continuous rise over the years, pointing at an increasingly 
professional design of this genre. 


s for a substantial 


136 Major public relations agencies are also considered relevant in the regression model of my 
study (see chapter on methodology). 
137 Note that these are not mentioned in the chapter on methodology, but in the footnotes 
below. 
138 Due to new legal regulations in the early 1990s, the first row in Table 11 is comparable only 
toa limited degree (especially in terms of relative importance of annual accounts). 
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percentage Useof : 
Year orpagestaverage) evoked annual visuaelemegts YY rg TY 
1990 39,59 41.12% 171 2.34 
1995 ‘58.49 48.32% 1.84 2.53 
2000 70.57 46.88% 2.01 2.64 
2005 97,23 45.04% 2.16 2.67 
Overall 63.56 46.52% 191 2.55 


Table 11: Selected formal-descriptive variables for annual reports 


5.2.2 Reporting on CSR issues: A recent phenomenon 


In the international context, reporting on corporate social performance has been 
debated for several decades (for an overview see Owen & O'Dwyer, 2008). While it 
more or less fell off the corporate agenda during the 1980s, corporations have 
increasingly paid attention to this topic within their annual reporting practices since 
the 1990s (Gray, 2001); especially after 2000, social disclosure became an essential 
part of corporate reporting and thus likewise of annual reports (KPMG Interna- 
tional, 2008; Owen & O'Dwyer, 2008). Alongside a wealth of literature, a 
substantial body of guidelines and schemes for reporting on social performance has 
been developed (¢.g,, the Global Reporting Initiative, or AccountAbility’s AA1000 
framework), yet hardly any compulsory regulation has been established to date 
(Villiers, 2006). 

In Austria, explicit social disclosure is definitely a rather recent phenomenon 
and restricted to a small number of corporations (Denkstatt, 2004). Before 2000, it 
had been addressed infrequently — and even when it was, it was viewed as more of 
a natural process and as occurring only in passing, with corporations gradually 
learning to deal with the terminology of CSR throughout the 1990s (Strigl, 2005). 
‘The absence of detailed regulation has consequently left leeway for corporations to 


139 For the wse of visual elements, | examined the relative degree to which corporations employ 
visual elements (e.g., pictures, images, figures, diagrams, but also colors) in their annual re- 
ports in order to support the communication of messages (¢.g., through the symbolic power 
of visual metaphors and the latent dimension of visual elements). The scale was structured as 
follows: 0 = no use of visual elements; 1 = scarce /infrequent use; 2 = high quantity of visual 
elements with low symbolic power, or low quantity of visual elements with high symbolic 
power; 3 = high quantity of visual elements with high symbolic power. 

140 For layout consistency, 1 examined typeface, consistency of color use, coherence of t 
superstructure, and integration of figures and tables. ‘The scale was structured as follows: 
hardly consistent; 1 = low to medium; 2 = medium to high; 3 = high to very high. 
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deliberately pick issues from the CSR agenda and voluntarily disclose selected 
information to the public. However, and mainly following changes in EU regula- 
tion, the Unternehmensgesetzbuch (UGB, Austrian Commercial Code) has been 
recently modified with regard to annual reporting requirements (see also AFRAC 
Austrian Financial Reporting and Auditing Committee, 2006, 2009).'" According 
to § 243 UGB, large corporations are obliged to present essential non-financial 
indicators in their review of opetations. These indicators ate not further specified 
in detail but must depict information on environmental as well as on employee 
issues, and must be evaluated in relation to (future) financial performance. The 
regulation, however, only became effective at the very end of my observation 
period (in 2005): While this legal change — due to its vagueness — did not impact on 
reporting too much in 2005, Austrian corporations have increasingly begun to 
adjust their reporting behavior to international standards like the Global Reporting 
Initiative (GRI) in the last years. 

Stand-alone annual CSR or sustainability reports only recently emerged as an 
additional and interesting sub-genre.” Their content is, generally speaking, inspired 
by the TBL approach of reporting on economic, environmental, and social perfor- 
mance — although ties between these three pillars remain loose, and integration into 
management information systems temains fragmentary. Like more extensive social 
disclosure in mandatory parts of annual financial reports, the emergence of stand- 
alone CSR reports has been supported by key actors in the Austrian arena pro- 
moting a vision of “modern entrepreneurship” (Osterreichisches Institut fir 
nachhaltige Entwicklung, 2003). The main motives for publishing such a stand- 
alone report are, according to Denkstatt (2004), to position the focal corporation as 
a CSR leader and pioneer, respond to the increasing demand for social disclosure 
from (international) financial markets, communicate with internal and external 
stakeholders, and use such reports as a management tool. 


141 As Brom and colleagues highlight in their current study (Institut fiir Okologische 
Wirtschaftsforschung, 2008), the European Commission had hitherto postulated CSR pri- 
marily as voluntary action (see also, for instance, European Commission, 2001). In this re- 
spect, the recent changes in regulation also represent a highly notable change in EU policy. 

142 Note that, due to sampling reasons, these reports are not covered in my research. 
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“EVN is much more than a business organization that merely sup- 
plies electricity, gas, heat, and water. It is a reliable and strong partner 
with regard to all issues of energy supply The corporation also 
stands for environmental protection, safety, proximity, and solidarity 
with all citizens |...]. We are proud to contribute our share and to live 
wp to the responsibility of one of the largest corporations |...]. Inereas- 
ing shareholder value and an attractive dividend are by no “means the 
only criteria by which we have to judge our conduct of business these 
days.” 

Rudolf Gruber, CEO of EVN, Lower Austria’s leading utilities 
corporation (in: EVN Umwelt- und Sozialreport 2000/2001: 3, 
December 2001; translation by the author) 


6 The career of CSR 


So far, I have argued that corporate responsibility beyond the bottom line has been 
a taken-for-granted notion in the Austrian context for a considerable period of 
time. Although firmly anchored in the institutional framework of the country — 
something Matten and Moon (2008) call the “implicit” notion of CSR — the 
concept has been recently adopted by business organizations as a strategic instru- 
ment and thetorical tool for managing and enhancing their legitimacy." As 
indicated above, the empirical study at hand is concerned with CSR as a managerial 
idea — ie. with explicit CSR commitment as a distinct rationale for corporate 
decision analcinge and organizational behavior. Against the backdrop of the increas- 
ingly stressed “problem” of societal responsibility/accountability of businesses I 
am especially interested in the local dissemination of the corresponding, and 
globally theorized, “solution”: the management concept of CSR. 

At field level, this raises a number of interesting questions. First of all, business 
organizations make social investments in the face of compelling and undeniable 
economic reasoning not to do so (but see my remarks on the business case for CSR 
above). As Margolis and Walsh (2003: 285) point out, this “discrepancy between 
actual practice and the theoretically espoused purpose of the firm prompts a quest 
for explanation”. In order to make sense of corporations’ adoption of CSR, one 
first needs to understand which organizations are susceptible and respond to 
pressures from their environment. Thus, the chapter to follow will focus, at its very 
core, on an investigation of drivers and influence factors of CSR commitment 
among corporations. In addition, I will address various characteristics of the career 
of explicit CSR in Austria, among them the concept’s dissemination, significance, 
as well as its placement on the corporate agenda. 


143 Implicit understandings are, however, not explicitly reported in corporate communication, 
the media, or elsewhere — which makes CSR difficult to measure prior to it becoming ex- 
plicit, rationalized, and equipped with distinct labels. 
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6.1 Dissemination 


‘The empirical design of this research qualifies for the precise measurement of the 
adoption rate of CSR at discursive level, but it is limited in gauging its actual 
practice. Questions about decoupling, for instance cannot be dealt with here 
adequately (see chapter on methodology for more). Nonetheless, rhetoric and the 
corporations’ explicit declaration of being committed to CSR, especially within 
such a prominent gente of corporate communication as annual reports, point to 
socially powerful expectations that may not be neglected by business organizations 
(see also Meyer, 2008). It thus allows for substantiated speculation on the increas- 
ing practical relevance of this management concept. 


S 
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Figure 8: Dissemination of CSR in Austria 


In total, I measure 259 annual reports from 69 different corporations that feature 
explicit CSR commitment through the use of issue markers." Figure 8 indicates 
the development of the main dependent variable — espoused commitment to CSR in 


144 I will use the full count of 1,636 annual reports — corrected for missing values in variables 
(list-wise deletion) — for some of the following analyses (in particular, for the regression 
models). For others, however, I will employ a reduced sample that comprises only those 
annual reports that explicitly espouse corporations’ commitment to CSR through the use of 
specific issue markers (1.e., the sampling criterion is that the binary dependent variable com- 
mitment to CSR equals 1). 
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annual reports, measured in percentage of publicly-traded corporations in Austria 
per year — over time. This assault reveals a clear trend: Following rather low 
discursive activity throughout the 1990s, reference to the concept gains significant 
momentum after the turn of the millennium. While in 2000 only 10.0% of publicly- 
traded corporations referred to CSR in their annual report (0.0% in 1990, 4.9% in 
1995), this figure increased to 65.9% in 2005. 

Several developments and events might explain why explicit CSR appeared on 
the Austrian stage at that specific point in time. First, during the 1990s, various 
tainability and CSR (for an overview, see Tully, 
2005) set the tone on a more global scale. For Austria, like for other European 
countries, international standard setting activities — in particular the EU Green 
Paper (for details, see European Commission, 2001) and various other initiatives 
(eg., CSR Europe [established 1995], World Business Council for Sustainable 
Development [1995], or United Nations Global Compact [2000]) — were highly 
influential for the national CSR agenda. Second, the period of emergence of CSR 
strongly corresponds with a series of corporate malfeasance, fraud, and accounting 
scandals (e.g., Enron, WorldCom, and Parmalat) that shocked the global business 
community and triggered a debate on i and good corporate 
governance. CSR is therefore also regarded as a reaction to criticism and lobbying 
activities by interest groups, political parties, or social movements — and also an 
attempt to prevent further legal regulation. Third, one might argue that the rise of 
explicit CSR in Europe is (among other things) a response to changes in the 
historically grown institutional frameworks of European national business systems. 
Matten and Moon (2008), for instance, refer to changes in the European political 
system (e.g., regarding the capacity of the welfate state and corporatist policy 
making), the financial system (e.g., corporations increasingly using stock markets as 
a source of capital), the labor system (e.g., the weakening of the position of trade 
unions and industry associations), and the cultural system (e.g., increased awareness 
of the global impact of European MNCs and growing societal expectations 
regatding health, safety, the environment, and human rights issues). 

The trend toward CSR is also perfectly mirrored in public discourse and CSR 
media coverage. For the years between 1996 and 2005, the dotted line in Figure 8 
reflects the number of articles in selected Austrian daily newspapers employing 
CSR terminology.” ‘The overall tenor of CSR media coverage is overwhelmingly 
positive. Thus, and as in other continental European nations, CSR can be regarded 
a tather consensual issue in the Austtian context — although there is considerable 


international documents on si 


sues of accountability 


145 ‘The media sample is extended for this illustration and comptises statistics from both quality 
press and tabloids. For each group, the two most important Austrian daily newspapers in 
terms of circulation are used: Die Presse and der Standard as well as Kronen Zeitung and Kurier. 
The samples date back as far as 1996. The data do not contain the issue markers sustainability 
and stakeholder approach, but they do contain the Anglo-American terminology CSR and 
well as selected German equivalents. 
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disagreement among its proponents with regard to the concept’s actual design (see 
chapter on empirical context). 


6.2 Emergence of CSR in annual reports 


6.2.1 Significance: Anchorage at different levels and extent of reference 


For the specific genre analyzed here, one could take into consideration not only the 
presence or absence of CSR, but the significance of reference. In this respect, the 
anchoring of CSR issue markers within the hierarchical superstructure of text (van 
Dijk, 1980)" represents a first crucial piece of the puzzle. Figure 9 reports, as a 
proxy for significance, the appearance of CSR issue markers on divergent hierar- 
chical /vels of text (Le., text, lead, title, preface, or cover/blurb). In addition, the 
overall extent of reference is 
devoted to CSR issues (based on a line count of all respective text fragments within 
the focal annual report). In order to illustrate developments and dynamics over 
time, data are divided by means of two sime periods (1990-2000 versus 2001-2005); to 
depict the most recent trend, the last year (2005) is singled out. 


la. Vis 
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Figure 9: Significance and extent of CSR in annual reports 


146 Note that thematic content is usually organized by an abstract hierarchical schema, consist- 
ing of conventional categories that specify what the overall function of the topics of the text 
is. Van Dijk (e.g., 1980, 1985, 1988) calls such a schema the superstructure of text. 
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For the entire obsetvation period, and with regard to hierarchical levels of text, in 
94.2% of annual reports in which commitment to CSR is espoused, the level of sext 
is used to position CSR issue markers. In 37. 
lead, while in 30.9% even the ‘tle of a section within the report is used to refer to 
the concept. The preface (16.2%) and the cover/ blurb (4.2%) are used to a much lesser 
degree. In sum, this contradicts the frequent assumption that CSR is just another 
modern concept or “management fad” referred to only in passing (e.g., in the 
introductory address by the CEO). Over time, one witnesses a clear increase of 
CSR at all text levels. Particularly toward the end of the observation period, CSR 
becomes more and more prominently positioned (sitle, had, and, to a lower degree, 
preface). 

On average, in 57.4% of annual reports in which commitment is espoused, less 
than 1.0% of space is devoted to text fragments that explicitly employ CSR is 
markers, thus indicating a /ow extent of reporting on CSR issues." In 13.2% of annual 
reports, more than 3.0% of space is devoted to CSR issues, thus showing a rela- 
tively high extent of reporting, while for another 29.4% I measure a medinm extent of 
reporting (between 1.0% and 3.0% of space available). Over time, one recognizes a 
significant increase in the extent of reporting — although, in sum, still a rather small 
propottion of the text corpus is assigned to, and explicitly addresses, CSR i 


5%, these keywords can be found as a 


ue 


ues. 


6.2.2. Placement on the agenda: Anchorage in annual report sections 


‘This more formal description of references to CSR in annual reports should be 
complemented by an initial and brief look at content. In this vein, it is important to 
understand the ways corporations position this issue. A starting point is to examine 
the annual report sections in which corporations primarily anchor CSR. 

Like all genres of communication, annual reports have specific genre rules. In 
addition to hierarchical levels of text (see above), one can think of the standard 
template of an annual report — i.e., of the typical sequence of more or less standard 
sections — as another superstructural feature of the genre. As van Dijk (1985; see 
also footnote 146) notes, the “schematic superstructures organize thematic macro- 
structures, much in the same way as the syntax of a sentence organizes the meaning 
of a sentence” (van Dijk, 1985: 69; see also van Dijk & Kintsch, 1983). 

In assigning CSR issues and vocabulary a specific place within a text, corpora- 
tions also tentatively locate them on their agenda (e.g., as part of investor relations, 
human resource management, strategic considerations). Figure 10 illustrates — 


147 The variable is measured as the proportion of text directly devoted to CSR issues, and is based 
on a line count of all respective text fragments within the annual report. Therefore, my ap- 
proach yields rather conservative results. For more details, see also the chapter on method- 
ology as well as genre characteristics for the annual reports included in my sample (presented 
in the chapter on empirical context). 
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based on the main sections of a standard annual report (for coding, see chapter on 
methodology) — those sites that are most likely to serve as a “mooring” for CSR 
issue markers. It thus describes both the sequential superstructure of annual reports 
and, in a sense, the thematic macrostructure relevant for issues of CSR. On aver- 
age, more than two report sections ate used to refer to, and link up with, CSR. 
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Figure 10: Anchorage of CSR in annual report sections 


In 49.9% of annual reports in which commitment to CSR is espoused, a specific — 
additional and novel — section refers to CSR; this section is usually labeled “sustain- 
ability” or “corporate responsibility”, or, in a more traditional way, alludes to 
environmental issues or the TBL. Such sections on sustainability, environment, CSR 
first emerged in my sample in the year 1995 and throughout the 1990s are only to 
be found in annual reports of large corporations listed on the ATX; activity in high 
impact industries (see above), however, does not differentiate. 

I also measured a rather high level of presence of the issue in the corporations? 
self-presentations — preface and interviews with corporate executives or board 
members (20.1%), and presentation of the corporation (21.2%) — that are usually posi- 
tioned at the start of the annual report. Against the backdrop of “strategic corpo- 
rate social responsibility” (Werther & Chandler, 2011) and the business case for 
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CSR, it somehow comes as a sutprise that the data indicate a rather low level of 
presence of CSR in strategy (only 6.2%) and other sections that report on the 
primary processes within the value chain: review of operations (11.6%) and other 
functional areas (13.5%). 

On the other hand, the concept is often referred to in communication with 
shareholders and investors — i.e., in corporate governance (31.3%) and investor relations 
(20.5%). With CSR historically being strongly related to employer-employee 
relations (see also the tradition of HSE reports in the Anglo-American context), I 
would have expected a more frequent anchoring within the section on human 
resources (only 17.8%); yet it might be important to add that human f 
agement has also recently been integrated in the CSR or sustainability section, On 
the whole, CSR issues virtually do not exist in terms of figures, that is, in the annual 
statements of accounts (2.3%, mainly as notes/comments) ot in key indicators (0.0%). A 
glossary is often used to clarify terms and acronyms (10.4%). In 2.7%, another 
section than those mentioned here refer to the concept (special placement). 

In sum, this analysis identifies three major thematic moorings of CSR and thus 
strategies of addressing the issue: First, to create a new, specific, and exclusive 
section within the annual report to communicate CSR commitment, which could 
also be interpreted as an attempt to tailor accounts in the face of competing claims 
and pressures (see also Meyer & Hillerer, 2009); second, to integrate CSR in the 
section most likely to be read by shareholders and financial market constituents 
(ie., IR and corporate governance), and thus to aim at the reconciliation of com- 
peting claims and pressures; and third, to utilize CSR mainly for public relations 


source man- 


and corporate self-presentation. 


6.3 Who espouses commitment to CSR? 


6.3.1 Some basic considerations 


6.3.1.1 Model overview 


In order to make sense of the adoption of the new managerial rationale referred to 
as CSR, a central objective of this empirical study is to explore which corporations 
ate likely to espouse commitment. Here, I build on previous research on the 
diffusion of policies, practices, and forms. Scholars inspired by work in the domain 
of organizational institutionalism have placed special emphasis on various factors 
that mediate the ways an innovation and its underlying logic spread within a field. 
In more detail, prior studies have investigated the diffusion of new practices by 
focusing on organizational characteristics on the one hand, and on institutional 
variables that cause, impede, or go hand in hand with a move toward a new practice 
on the other. 
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In the following, I will study these influence factors from various angles by 
formulating a series of hypotheses. A first cluster of hypotheses is linked to organi- 
zational characteristics and contingency factors. The second and third clusters 
examine key stakeholders’ power and the nature of environment to which organi- 
zations must relate. A fourth clustet looks at classic arguments of institutional 
research: exposure to public scrutiny, prevalence of the concept in the field, and 
processes of mimetic isomorphism. The fifth and sixth clusters carry some 
thoughts on normative orientation and broader discourse further, while a final 
hypothesis explores period effects. In sum, the binary logistic regression models in 
this study comprise 15 hypotheses, testing a total of 18 variables in eleven different 
models. All variables, and especially the operationalization of these variables, were 
explained in greater detail in the chapter on methodology 


‘see abov 


6.3.1.2 Controle 


To account for alternative explanations and to provide a more conservative test for 
my hypotheses, I include, in addition to a range of independent variables, a number 
of control variables that I believe to be potentially relevant for the phenomenon 
studied here. 

General economic development. 'The commitment to modern management concepts, 
such as CSR, might also be influenced by the more general economic development 
and activity within a field, or by global economic cycles (e.g, Barley & Kunda, 
1992). Analyzing publicly-traded corporations, I use the index development of the 
ATX to control for the overall level of economic activity and development, though 
without proposing any direction of effect. 

Dependence on capital market financing. The debt-equity ratio — also called severage — 
is included as an indicator for a corporation’s reliance on capital market financing. 
Since my sample is limited to publicly-traded corporations — and thus might include 
a sampling bias with regard to the capital market — this will also serve as an im- 
portant control for sampling issues. Generally, the literature argues that a high level 
of dependence will put corporations under greater pres 
expectations and logics of financial markets; several empirical studies have tested 
the impact of leverage on social and environmental disclosure (e.g., Richardson & 
Welker, 2001; Cormier & Magnan, 2003; Cormier, Magnan, & van Velthoven, 
2005; Aerts & Cormier, 2009), albeit with mixed results, Thus, I refrain from 
postulating any @ por’ assumptions about the direction of effect. 

Influence of professions. A management concept is further reinforced if key actors 
in the arena link up with it and actively promote it. In this context, the role of 
professions as carriers of diffusion has been highlighted in several studies (Green- 
wood et al., 2002; Sahlin-Andersson & Engwall, 2002a, among others). As corpo- 
tations seek and receive essential support from external communication experts in 
editing annual reports, large and renowned public relations agencies might play a 
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substantial role in spreading new concepts: by mediating field and corporate levels, 
they regulate a vital intersection in the diffusion process of innovative practices. 
Hence, I control for whether or not a corporation’s annual report is co-edited by 
one of the “big players” from the Austrian PR industry. As this variable addresses 
specifics within the production process of annual reports, it is — at the same time — 
also a control for genre issues. A positive effect is expected. 

Development over time. Timeline is introduced as a year-count variable to control for 
a secular trend and for an overall shift in the Austrian business environment. As 


explicit commitment to CSR is, as illustrated by Figure 8, on a constant rise, the 
expected positive effect of timeline seems obvious." 


6.3.2 Hypotheses 


6.3.2.1 Organizational characteristies 


Research in — more or less 


— related fields suggests that an artay of organizational 
characteristics is crucial for the adoption of novel practices within an organization, 
I will be more specific on these variables in the following. 


Hypothesis 1: Larger corporations are more likely to show explicit commitment to CSR. 


Firm size affects corporate behavior in the context of vatious issues and in multiple 
ways and has thus been included as an independent or control variable in the 
majority of studies on the diffusion of new organizational practices (c.g., Fiss & 
Zajac, 2004, 2006; Sanders & Tuschke, 2007; on the relationship of firm size and 
CSR, see McWilliams & Siegel, 2001; Campbell, 2007; Matten & Moon, 2008; 
Udayasankar, 2008; Chih et al., 2010). Large corporations ate frequently reference 
models for other organizations, are more visible to extetnal stakeholders, and 
therefore are also under closer public scrutiny than smaller, less visible corpora- 
tions. In addition, they are usually diversified to a higher degree, thus facing a more 
diverse range of stakeholders. In this study, I prefer to measure size primarily in 
terms of staff over a measurement in terms of sales in order to account for the 


sociopolitical perspective that is relevant here.” Corporations with a high number 


148 As I am more interested in a secular trend and overall shift in the field — and in order to 
actually depict this — I refrain from using year dummies as controls. Since annual reports are 
written and issued in the year following the events they report on, there is a natural lag pre- 
sent within the dataset. 

149 Firm size is also considered in hypothesis 7, which focuses on large corporations that are 
flagships of the Austrian stock market in terms of market capitalization and stock exchange 
turnover (ie., corporations listed in the ATX). In this way, it is possible to include a second 
variable that measures different aspects of organizational size without encountering any sta- 
tistical problems of multicollinearity 
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of employees are regarded as beating a greater degree of responsibility (for in- 
stance, as local employers; i.e. they provide jobs for the working population of a 
region) — and are thereby more likely to become the target of political intervention. 
Following prior research, I expect firm size to have a positive effect on the explicit 
commitment to CSR. 


Hypothesis 2: Older organizations are more hesitant to adopt the idea and terminology of 
explicit CSR. 


A hypothesis for firm age is included, as prior research has stated that corporations 
become more inert and develop resistance to change as they age (¢.g., Sanders & 
Tuschke, 2007; see also Meyer & Hillerer, 2009); they prove to be less likely to link 
up with new management concepts that are regarded as modern. In Austria, older 
corporations are often owned by industrialist families. These businesses refer to 
shareholders that have long-established associations with the organization they 


originally founded or built up. Thus, these owners have also accumulated a consid- 
erable amount of power over time, based on the social influence that they develop 
through regularly occurring interactions in the context of formal organizational 
roles; through repeated interactions with managers; and through rich histories of 
relationships that have developed between employers and employees over several 
generations (Kang & Sorensen, 1999). Furthermore, given the strong paternalistic 
approach toward CSR in Austria (see chapter on empirical context), such corpora- 
tions might have been practicing, for decades, what Matten and Moon (2008) 


characterize as implicit CSR — without explicitly talking about or reporting on it. 
Consequently, I hypothesize that old and well-established corporations are more 
unlikely to adopt the modern idea and terminology of explicit CSR. 


Hypothesis 3: The higher the financial performance of the focal corporation, the more 
likely its explicit commitment to CSR. 


One of the most vibrant lines in empirical CSR research focuses on the relation- 
ship, and mutual influence, of financial and social performance (e.g, McGuire, 
Sundgren, & Schneeweis, 1988; Waddock & Graves, 1997; for an overview, see 
Otlitzky, 2008, as well as the meta-studies of Margolis & Walsh, 2003; Otlitzky et 
al., 2003). In order to assess a corporation’s financial situation, I follow prior 
research (e.g., Chih et al., 2010) and include the return on assets as a profitability 
measure. While in existing studies profitability is an established indicator for the 
operative performance of a corporation, the association between profitability and 
CSR is inconclusive; decisive empirical evidence for a direct relationship between 


corporate social and financial performance is lacking. However, in line with, for 
instance, Waddock and Graves (1997), I propose a positive effect of slack resource 
ion, mote profitable corpora- 


and corporate social performance. In addi 
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tions might find themselves under greater moral pressure to “give back” to society. 
Non-profitable corporations, on the other hand, aside from lacking funds for 
corporate giving and philanthropy, are likely to encounter difficulties when required 


to justify such social investments vis-a-vis their shareholders. 


Hypothesis 4: Concentrated (private) onnership decreases the likelihood of explicit com- 
mitment to CSR, 


Ultimate power over an organization lies with ownership (Kang & Sorensen, 1999). 
Consequently, a great number of studies have pointed to the crucial role of owner- 
ship structures — especially of concentrated ownership — and related power con- 
stellations for the adoption and implementation of management concepts (e.g., 
Aguilera & Jackson, 2003; for CSR, see Atkinson & Galaskiewicz, 1988, among 
others). This should especially hold true for concepts that touch on the legitimacy 
of vested interests. For instance, Fiss and Zajac (2004, 2006) and Sanders and 
Tuschke (2007) show that the divergent political and social interests of different 
types of ownets affect the extent to which a shareholder value orientation is 
pursued in the corporations they control. With regard to CSR, Aguilera et al. (2007) 
argue that blockholders in a continental European governance system will push for 
CSR as they tend to prioritize long-term benefits for the corporation and to include 
the interests of a broader set of constituents. At the same time, however, Cormier 
et al. (2005) find a significant negative relation between blockholdings and the 
extent of environmental disclosure in German annual reports. High ownership 
concentration is one of the most central features of the Austrian corporate world 
(e.g., Gugler et al., 2002). Thus, my model includes the existence of concentrated 
ownership (see chapter on methodology for details). I expect corporations with 
concentrated (private) ownership — often in the hands of established industrialist families 
= to be less inclined to disclose their governance philosophy to the public 
(hypothesis 5 will clarify why I focus on private investors but exclude public 
entities here). Moreover, blockholdings are characteristic and a prerequisite for the 
traditional paternalistic approach toward CSR and hence run counter to the explicit 
commitment to CSR (see hypothesis 2 above). Consequently, I expect a negative 
effect of concentrated (private) ownership. 


Hypothesis 5: Public sector influence decreases the likelihood of explicit commitment to 
CSR. 


In Austria, a considerable number of corporations were nationalized in 1946 and 
1947." Playing a substantial role during Austria’s post-war economic resurrection, 
privatization of these corporations only began in the late 1980s. Since then, several 


150 Austria was de facto annexed to the German Third Reich in 1938 and, after the end of 
WWI, saw a ten-year presence of Allied Forces on its territory. 
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corporations have been sold to private investors directly or via IPO, with, in most 
cases, only part of the shares being offered and the rest remaining in public owner- 
ship. This way, a number of corporations — among them several included in the 
ATX — have been, directly or indirectly, partly owned by public entities at federal, 
state/Léinder, or municipal level throughout my observation petiod. Corporations 
with significant public influence in corporate control will (or will even have to) 
attend to the interests of several groups of stakeholders and are thus perceived as 
acting more or less in line with general societal expectations. Therefore, a certain 
degree of social responsibility is an implicit feature of the governance policies 


within such organizations: I propose that corporations with a high level of public 
sector influence will experience less pressure to explicitly indicate their social responsi- 
bility as well. 


6.3.2.2 Pressure from financial market constituents 


‘The classic resource dependency argument (Pfeffer & Salancik, 1978) states that the 
greater an organization’s dependence on the resources provided by a particular 
stakeholder group, the greater this group’s telative power is: When forced to 
decide, corporate decision makers will turn to the most influential groups (Meyer & 
Hllerer, 2009). Given that explicit CSR, like the majority of modern management 
concepts, is of North American origin and, therefore, incorporates specific ideol- 
ogy (Djelic, 1998, among others), and that the financial markets — which are 
globally shaped by precisely this Anglo-American system of governance — play an 
important role in the diffusion process of CSR (see, for instance, the notion of 
ethical investment, or various sustainability indices), one cannot neglect to include 
the capital market in a study like this. 


Hypothesis 6: The relevance of the international capital market increases the likelihood 
of explicit commitment to CSR. 


For a long time, Austria’s domestic stock market has been characterized by medio- 
cre activity on the national stock exchange in Vienna, as well as by low liquidity, 
underperformance, and little interest from international institutional investors 
(Meyer, 2004). This became a substantial burden to the Austrian corporate world 
during the 1990s: Corporations increasingly had to address the international 
financial market in order to raise capital. The pressure to conform to Anglo- 
American corporate governance and reporting principles rises to about the same 
degree to which these corporations are exposed to an international market for 
financing. Consequently, I propose that dependence on foreign investors and 
international financial capital — I use Using on a foreign stock exchange as a proxy here — 
increases the probability of explicit commitment to the global trend of CSR. 
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Hypothesis 7: The significance of the focal corporation for the national stock market 
increases the likelihood of explicit commitment to CSR. 


Ina similar vein, such considerations also apply to corporations that are regarded as 
flagships of the Austrian stock market in terms of market capitalization and stock 
exchange turnover. Compared to less central corporations, they are particularly 
dependent on the (national and international) financial market and consequently are 
under closer scrutiny by both national and international capital market actors. It is, 
in turn, more appropriate and conclusive for them to accommodate expectations of 
financial market constituents. With explicit CSR being increasingly important for 
consideration by investment funds and other institutional investors that adhere to 
an ethical investment strategy, or to appear on one of the va sustainability 
index e effect here. In addition — and as discussed in foot- 
note 149 — fisting on the Austrian Traded Index (ATX) is an additional measure of a 
corporation’s size, and thus importance. 


rious 


6.3.2.3 The role of labor and industry 


Unlike shareholder value, for instance, the primary addressees of CSR are less 
obvious (Meyer & Héllerer, 2009): Environments to which corporate managers 
must be responsive in terms of CSR activities are both internal and external. 
Historically and in terms of its current foci, contemporary CSR reporting is derived 
from, or goes hand in hand with, health and safety (ie., employee-related) as well as 
with environmental issues. 


Hypothesis 8: The higher the relative importance of the workforce for a focal corporation, 
the more likely its explicit commitment to CSR. 


Employer-employee relations have been stressed as an important determinant of 
CSR by various research projects (Campbell, 2007). From a resource-based per- 
spective (see chapter on CSR for more), one might assume that corporations that 
are more dependent on — and thus also more exposed to — the labor market will 
put more effort into demonstrating their ethical orientation toward the workforce 
and unions. Some researchers also draw on a labor cost argument (e.g., Navarro, 
1988) or regard CSR as an institutional response to labor environments (e.g., Miller 
& Guthrie, 2007). In this study, however, I expect the relative importance of workforce — 
ie, the labor-capital ratio — to have a positive effect on explicit commitment to 
CSR. 


Hypothesis 9: Activity of the focal corporation in high impact industries increases the 
Likelihood of explicit commitment to CSR. 
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Corporations within high impact industries — ie., in industries where production 
processes consume large amounts of resources and energy and/or cause considera- 
ble pollution — are under greater scrutiny and pressure from state regulators as well 
as from environmental and consumer organizations (in particular the latter in the 
case of direct business-to-consumer links) or from other social movements. In this 
context, it is important to hold that CSR has developed as a response to increasing 
environmental awareness and a distinct eco-movement within society. In Austria, 
the notion of sustainability has been an important and early part of discourse (see 
chapter on empirical context for more). I expect a positive effect of business 
activity in high impact industries on explicit commitment to CSR. 


6.3.2.4 Institutional pressures: Public scrutiny and prevalence of the concept 


As mentioned above, business organizations are vulnerable to pressures from their 
environment (Pfeffer & Salancik, 1978). Organizational institutionalism states that 
organizations must gain legitimacy by signaling compliance with rationalized myths 
and with expectations of relevant audiences in the social context in which they are 
embedded (Meyer & Rowan, 1977; DiMaggio & Powell, 1983). However, the 
various organizations within an institutional field are not equally subjected to these 
audiences’ attention — and neither are issues, practices, or concepts (Meyer & 
Hollerer, 2009). 


Hypothesis 10: The higher the visibility of the focal corporation in the media, the more 
likely its explicit commitment to CSR. 


Prior research has suggested that a key indicator for the general public’s awareness 
is the degree of visibility of the corporation in the media (¢.g., Meznar & Nigh, 
1995; Fiss & Zajac, 2006; Meyer & Hillerer, 2009). Generally speaking, the higher a 
corporation’s level of visibility, the greater the external expectation that the focal 
corporation employs professional and state-of-the-art management concepts. 
Media coverage affects a firm’s reputation and legitimacy, at the same time making 
it an object of public attention and scrutiny (Fombrun & Shanley, 1990; 
Deephouse, 1996; Brown & Deegan, 1998; Deephouse, 2000; Pollock & Rindova, 
2003). Several empirical studies (Bansal & Clelland, 2004; Bansal, 2005; Cormier et 
al., 2005; Branco & Rodrigues, 2008; Aerts & Cormier, 2009, among others) have 
shown that public pressure in the form of media exposure enhances corporations’ 
disclosure of social and environmental issues. Consequently, I expect — somewhat 
similar to firm size or listing on the Austrian Traded Index (ATX), but here with another 
conceptual focus — a positive effect of visibility of the corporation in the media. 


Hypothesis 11: A high volume of and positive tenor toward CSR in the media discourse 
increases the likelihood of explicit commitment to CSR. 
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As Meyer and Héllerer (2009) note, public pressure is not only tied to the visibility 
of the corporation, but also to the attention certain issues receive. Agenda-setting 
indeed lies at the beginning of all diffusion processes (Rogers, 1995), with the 
media being one of the most influential arenas in which the relevance and legiti- 
macy of innovative practices are negotiated:'" Media coverage of issues influences 
the awareness of the general public and significantly raises the salience of an issue 
on the public agenda (McCombs & Shaw, 1972). Both corporate de 
and audiences draw on the media to assess the relevance of an issue. Thus, the 


sion makers, 


higher the level of media coverage of a certain management concept, the higher the 
expectation that this concept — representing state of the art of modern, professional 
management ~ is used in the corporate world.'® As Gamson (1992) points out, the 
media are not only a mirror of reality, but also constitute a “resonance chamber” 
that serves as a mediator between the locally prevailing cultural belief system and 
new ideas, More than merely raising the audiences’ attention, the media can also 
promote evaluations of an issue by either endorsing or challenging it (see also 
Meyer & Hllerer, 2009). Thus, while the volume of media coverage is an indicator 
for the flow of public attention, the tenor of media coverage influences the per- 
ceived level of appropriateness (¢.g,, Fombrun & Shanley, 1990). One will expect 
favorable media coverage to positively influence the extent to which corporations 
espouse commitment to a specific management concept. In this study, I depict 


CSR in the media discourse by combining the volume and tenor of media coverage (see 
chapter on methodology for details). 


Hypothesis 12: The prevalence of commitment to CSR among model corporations’ an- 
nual reports in the previous year increases the likelihood of explicit commitment to CSR 
in a focal corporation's current report. 


One of the fundamental arguments in organizational institutionalism has been that 
corporations follow — i.e. imitate — other organizations in the field (DiMaggio & 
Powell, 1983). As an innovation diffuses and the number of its adopters grows, a 
threshold will be reached beyond which non-adopters increasingly risk reputation 
and legitimacy losses (“institutional bandwagon”, according to Abrahamson & 


151 Especially where innovations spread among structurally equivalent actors rather than via 
inter-organizational ties, the media also play a central role in the theorization as they are both 
the stage and the leading actor in these processes (Meyer & Héllerer, 2009). Several scholars 
(Hirsch, 1986; Abrahamson, 1991; Kieser, 1996, 1997; Strang & Soule, 1998; Lounsbury, 
2001; Fis & Zajac, 2006, among others) have pointed to the media as the broadcaster of 
success/failure stories or best practices as well as to their role as a promoter of new policies 
and strategies. 

152 A “rhetorical bandwagon pressure”, according to Abrahamson and Fairchild (1999: 732), 
“occurs because managers read discourse telling them that many organizations are adopting, 
(of rejecting) this technique”. 
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Rosenkopf, 1993) or fall behind their competitors (“competitive bandwagon”). 
Despite considerable criticism with regard to an overly passive conception of 
adopters and over-optimistic assumptions concerning transferability of concepts 
from one social context into another (e.g., Sahlin-Andersson, 1996; Strang & Soule, 
1998; Snow & Benford, 1999; Lounsbury, 2007), this model is still very prominent 
in institutional research. One of the main questions hete is how organizations 
establish the relevant reference category. Frequency-based imitation (e.g., 
Haunschild & Miner, 1997) builds on the assumption that potential adopters are 
receptive to the number of prior adopters; empirical support for this effect has 
been shown in several studies (Burns & Wholey, 1993; Palmer, Jennings, & Zhou, 
1993; Kratz, 1998; Rao & Sivakumar, 1999; Zorn, 2004; Sanders & Tuschke, 2007, 
among others). Trait-based imitation holds that not the sheer number but rather 
specific characteristics of prior adopters are influential for a decision to follow suit. 
Previous arguments have pointed to a variety of “traits” that single out high status 
ot otherwise outstanding roles of model organizations; size (as an indicator for 
general visibility) and success (as an indicator for qualifying as role model for 
others) are among the most prominent (e.g., Burns & Wholey, 1993; Haveman, 
1993; Davis & Greve, 1997; Kraatz, 1998; Strang & Soule, 1998; Rao, Greve, & 
Davis, 2001). For this study, I suggest that highly visible corporations within the 
field (largest corporations in terms of sales and/or listing on the ATX) serve as 
models for other corporate actors. Thus, the prevalence of CSR among model corporations 
in t, is expected to have a positive effect on a focal corporation’s explicit commit- 
ment to CSR.'* 


6.3.2.5 Normative orientation and/or copy-paste effect 


While the hypotheses in the previous subsection focus more on the field level, the 
following hypothesis will investigate, in greater detail, how individual corporations 
deal with the situation. 


Hypothesis 13: A focal corporation's explicit commitment to CSR in the previous year’s 
annual report is relevant and increases the likelihood of explicit commitment to CSR in 
the current report. 


Models of governance ~ at field level as well as at organization level — are highly 
normative constructs. For CSR, in proclaiming organizational values and beliefs as 


153 Based on individually varying thresholds, the well-known $-curve of diffusion comes into 
play (Granovetter, 1978; Rogers, 1995). 

154 [ had to drop an original measure for prevalence at the field level (1.e., among all publicly- 
traded corporations) due to a multicollinearity problem with the media variables. I also re- 
frained from using industry as a referent category due to the fact that some industries in 
Austria consist of a very small number of corporations. 
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well as addre: 


sing issues of corporate ethics, this remains true to a greater extent. 
One might argue that commitment to CSR partly involves features of a quasi- 
religious creed. However, even in the case of management originally intending the 
commitment to be merely rhetorical and decoupled from actual practice, substantial 
effects might occur as internal and external audiences start to take this published 
information at face value and come to expect a certain type of behavior from the 
focal corporation (Meyer & Héllerer, 2009). This, then, makes it difficult for a 
corporation to switch back and forth between commitment and non-commitment 
without losing its credibility toward audiences in the long run (although corpora- 
tions obviously can, and do, alter their positions). However, I expect an overall 
positive effect of commitment to CSR in t, on commitment in the current year. In 
addition, this hypothesis for any copy-paste effect that may occur in 
petiodically issued communication genres. 


controls 


6.3.2.6 — Part of a discursive bundle? CSR and corporate governance 


Meyer and Héllerer (2009) argue that CSR moves in tandem with other manage- 
ment concepts concerned with questions of corporate control. It is in this regard 
that CSR is part of a broader discursive bundle. The authors, in line with Drori 
(2006), among others, point at the important role of the meta-discourse of corpo- 
rate governance. 


Hypothesis 14: Reference to the meta-discourse on corporate governance issues increases 
the likelibood of explicit commitment to CSR. 


In modern societies, corporations often find themselves confronted with compet- 
ing demands and expectations from divergent audiences. For the case of share- 
holder value and CSR, Meyer and Héllerer (2009) illustrate, that the very same 
corporations simultaneously claim to be committed to different management 
concepts — even at the price of inconsistency. As the normative contradiction 
between such concepts cannot be removed, and subordination is not convincing, 
there is a strong demand to create other, higher-level concepts that are able to 
function as an “umbrella” or “bridge” to integrate divergent interests, at least to 
some extent. Invoking corporate governance — a concept that has existed since the 
late 1980s and early 1990s (Aoki, 2004; for a study of the global institutionalization 
of corporate governance see, for instance, Drori, 2006) — represents a practicable 
solution. Relabeled as “good corporate governance”, and positioned as a remedy 
and preventative measure against unintended or harmful behavior of executive 


155 Meyer and Héllerer (2009), for instance, empirically investigate rhetorical strategies of 
corporations referring to, and switching between, several management concepts — even at 
the price of normative inconsistency 
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managets, it has a highly positive connotation and has been regarded as a rather 
consensual issue since the early 2000s. Like in most other countries, the call for 
general standards and soft law regulation in Austria was a direct consequence of 
corporate malfeasance; this also led to the formulation of a formal Austrian Code 
of Corporate Governance in 2002 (after two years of consultation, and with 
involvement of — among others — the social partners and board members of major 
corporations). Corporate governance, I hypothesize, fuels and enables — in particu- 
lar for publicly-traded corporations — explicit commitment to CSR. I expect a 
positive effect of reference to corporate governance.'°° 


6.3.2.7 Period effects 


In all processes of diffusion and institutionalization, dynamics over time play an 
important role. While a secular time trend is, as a control variable, included in the 
models specified above, period effects are not. 


Hypothesis 15: Early adopters of explicit commitment to CSR will differ from late 
adopters. 


A core assumption of organizational institutional research postulates that early 
adopters of innovative practices or of new concepts differ from late adopters; 
moreover, that adopters’ organizational characteristics are of decreasing relevance 
as the respective practice or concept spreads widely within an organizational field 
(Tolbert & Zucker, 1983, 1996). Above all, empirical research on the so-called two- 
stage model of diffusion (¢.g., Abrahamson & Rosenkopf, 1993) or institutionaliz: 
tion (e.g., Dobbin & Sutton, 1998) goes in that direction (for an overview, see also 
Walgenbach & Meyer, 2008, among others). In order to test this assumption, I 
eventually drop the variable #meline and split the dataset according to two relevant 
time periods: the early years from 1990 through 2000 versus the late years from 
2001 through 2005 (see chapter on methodology for details). For both periods, a 
comprehensive model — including control and all independent variables according 
to hypotheses 1 to 14 — will be estimated. 


6.3.3 Results 


Empirical data (14 independent variables and four control variables) are employed 
in eleven binary logistic regression models (see chapter on methodology for 
details). ‘Table 12 presents basic descriptive statistics and correlations for all 


156 In a sense, adding corporate governance to my statistical model should also improve 
explanatory value and control for a very prominent — separate but nonetheless closely related 
— concept. 
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vatiables involved. Table 13 then reproduces the different models that test my 
hypotheses. The anticipated direction of effect is indicated in the first column. I 
also report important indicators and measures for overall quality at the bottom of 
the table." In particular, and despite occasionally high correlation coefficients 
stated in the descriptive statistics, there is no indication of multicollinearity prob- 
lems: Variance inflation factors (VIFs) range between 1.10 and 4.71 (mean VIF = 
2.10), with a condition number of 5.31 for the full set of (centered) variables.'* As 
another technical note: For some variables, my results imply a change of sign when 
comparing different models. As multivariate regression models implicate mutual 
interdependencies of variables, such changes happen regularly when moving from 
less specified models (i.e., hypothesis testing) to more specified models (ic., various 
full models) and are thus of no real consequence (StataCorp LP, 2007a). In all 
cases, however, no move from a significant positive to significant negative predic- 
tion occurs; the results rather point to a clear trend that can be interpreted in a 
meaningful way (see below). 

In Table 13, model I presents results for control variables. Models II to V test 
the first four clusters of hypotheses as outlined above, with model VI providing an 
overall outline. All hypotheses but one are supported by these models; the variable 
tested for the non-confirmed hypothesis is also significant — however, with a 
contradicting direction of effect. Models VI and VII add additional variables step- 
wise (i.c., hypotheses) that are both strongly supported by my data. In sum, the 
comprehensive model (model VIII) shows seven independent variables and two 
controls significant with the anticipated direction of effect, and one independent 
variable significant, but with a contradicting sign. This highly explanatory compre- 
hensive model can be reduced and optimized, maintaining almost the same level of 
quality (see log likelihood, Mc Fadden’s adjusted R’, Wald 72): I therefore conduct a 
step-by-step elimination of the least significant variable (i.e., for variables with p- 
values below significance) in each case. This way, I end up with a lean, parsimoni- 
ous/optimized model (model IX, comprising a total of only eight significant 
variables). Finally, models X and XI test the comprehensive model for the two time 
petiods identified, demonstrating that a different set of variables is significant for 
each period. 


157 Alongside basic information, like the degrees of freedom, or the number of observations for 
each model, I report Wald 7° and —as a global measure of fit — McFadden’s adjusted R2 (for 
details on interpretation of these measures, see, Long & Freese, 2006, among others). 

158 I used the collin command in STATA 10 to analyze the magnitude of multicollinearity. A 
common rule of thumb states that multicollinearity is not a concer if individual VIFs are 
below 10.0 and condition number is below 15.0 (see Kutner, Nachtsheim, & Neter, 2004; 
StataCorp LP, 2007a, among others). 
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6.3.4 Interpretation and discussion 


I will interpret and discuss, in the following, the individual models presented in 
Table 13 — or, more precisely, the variables introduced and added by each model. I 
will thereby comment on the result for the respective variable and, in addition, give 
an outlook on its performance throughout the various models to follow. Period 
effects (models X and XI) are dealt with separately. 


6.34.1 Model I (base model) 


To begin with, I will offer some remarks on the control variables introduced by 
model I. Economic activity and development has a clear positive effect on CSR commit- 
ment throughout models I to IV, but drops below significance as soon as the 
variables on institutional pressures are taken into consideration. I find no evidence 
that leverage — a corporation’s reliance on the capital market as opposed to debt 
financing — is a significant predictor. The positive effect of involving major public 
relations agencies im crafting reports is confirmed throughout almost all models (with 
the exception of the parsimonious/optimized model’), emphasizing the influence 
of this profession on the genre and/or management concept analyzed in this 
empirical study. As expected, simeline is highly significant; the fundamental im- 
portance of the linear time trend as a control variable is displayed throughout all 
the models. 


6.34.2 Model Il (hypotheses 1-5) 


Model II adds the cluster of organizational characteristics that are supposed to 
influence a focal corporation’s likelihood to espouse explicit commitment to CSR. 
Among those predictors (which are most commonly referred to in related studies; 
see above), firm size is of highest significance, and its positive relationship is clearly 
confirmed. The same statement holds true for profitability, My study thus provides 
additional affirmation that CSR is especially carried forward by large and successful 
corporations. 

Firm age, on the other hand, is also a very powerful independent variable, yet 
one that is significantly negatively related to explicit commitment to CSR: Older 
corporations are obviously much mote hesitant to adopt the concept. But does this 
mean that these corporations do not feel socially responsible at all? Drawing on 


159 Note that, for the parsimonious/optimized model, I conducted a step-by-step elimination of 
the least significant variable in each case (ie., for variables with p-values below significance); 
due to interdependencies, public relations agencies and public sectar influence (see below) drop be- 
low significance during this process and are thus eliminated from the parsimoni- 
ous/optimized model. 
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Matten and Moon (2008), I would not necessarily argue in this direction. Consid- 
ering a continental European tradition of implicit CSR and the specific context of 
Austria, the opposite might be true. For long-established organizations, especially 
those with stable relationships with a broad range of stakeholders, the social 
responsibility of business is something that is taken-for-granted — and thus certainly 
nothing they need to explicitly discuss: It is something that is simply done and 
fulfilled in day-to-day business activities. 

To a lesser degree (.c., significant only in hypothesis testing, but not through- 
out the full models), such findings hold true for corporations with private block- 
holdings. As argued above, long-established corporations in Austria are, in many 
cases, characterized by concentrated (private) ownership, often with the second, third, or 
even fourth generation of an industrialist family in charge of corporate de 
making, Among this socioeconomic elite, a paternalistic approach toward CSR as 
well as borrowing from Christian-ethical thinking with regard to social obligations 
is not uncommon. Moreover, concentrated ownership results in a rather low 
number of shares owned by anonymous/dispersed shareholders to whom annual 
reports particularly cater, whereas other and more direct communication channels 
qualify for the exchanging of information between corporate decision makers and 
core owners. 

Public sector influence — by means of ownership — is another variable that nega- 
tively influences corporations’ explicit commitment to CSR. Although not con- 
firmed in hypothesis testing, it gains significance in the various full models. As 
argued above, corporations with considerable influence of public entities in corpo- 
tate control — often, these corporations ate also characterized by large blockhold- 
ings of public entities — are perceived as acting in line with broader societal expec- 
tations. They are organizations “owned” by agents of the general public and should 
thus reflect its multiple interests in their behavior. My results indicate that, for 
corporate decision makers, this reduces the need to emphasize such alignment of 
interests by espousing explicit commitment to CSR. 


sion 


6.3.4.3 Model III (hypotheses 6-7) 


A second cluster of hypotheses predicts the influence of financial market constitu- 
ents. Both isting on a foreign stock exchange and listing on the Austrian Traded Index 
(ATX) ate confirmed in hypothesis testing but lose significance in the full mod- 
els tudy illustrates that corporations’ need to attract interna- 
tional financial capital is of less importance for the commitment to CSR than often 
argued. The role of being among the flagships on the national stock exchange — 
simultaneously a measure of visibility and size — is also put into perspective.’ 


‘In this way, my 


160 Note that I will comment on period effects separately below. 
161 These results also have implications at the methodological level. Together with the non- 
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6.3.4.4 Model IV (hypotheses 8-9) 


Model IV introduces two interesting variables that allude to the historic roots of 
CSR reporting: the role of labor (as opposed to capital) and industry. Relative 
importance of workforce shows the expected sign in hypothesis testing but remains 
below the significance mark. Most interestingly, this radically changes for the more 
specified models: A highly significant and negative prediction of CSR becomes 
evident in the full models. Relative importance of workforce thus marks the only 
hypothesis in this study that 
‘This insight urges us to make sense of the fact that explicit CSR in Austria is not — 
as, for instance, Miller and Guthrie (2007) argue — a response to the focal corpora- 
tion’s dependence on labor markets, but, to the contrary, that CSR commitment 


not confirmed and must even be rejected entire 


increases with decreasing relevance of this 
One possible explanation is that corporations that rely more on capital instead 
of labor (.e., human capital) to produce economic value seem to be forced to 


means of production. 


legitimate their role and position within society to a much higher degree. For 
instance, in the case of fully automated production, corporations might wish to 
undergo somewhat of an image change replacing the negative perception of a 
factory full of machinery and “robots” with the positive imagery of a modern 
workplace (essentially displaying a human face in creating, designing, and main- 
taining it for the good of society). This, however, corresponds well with interests at 
play in the recent debate on the taxation of the factor capital analogous to the 
factor labor.’ So, contrary to my expectations, commitment to CSR is not so 
much directed at labor markets but at civil society and state authorities in order to 
prevent further regulation. An alternative explanation comes to mind when te- 
calling the construction of the underlying variable: the relation of staff number to 
total assets. Its reciprocal'®’ — i.e., total assets per staff —in some manner depicts the 
dependence of the corporation on the single employee as it indicates the amount of 
capital that is to be “cultivated” by the individual employee. Admittedly, this 
speculative thought insofar as my empirical design cannot capture structural 


isa 


elements of workforce composition; nonetheless, it is very tempting to think of the 
indispensability of the individual employee — and thus of human capital — as a 


significant results for /everage, they provide ample argument against potential reservations of a 
financial market bias in sampling decisions (.e., the criticism that my sample comprises only 
publicly-traded corporations). 

162 See also the German catchphrase of the so-called Maschinenstener (ie., — loosely translated — 
“taxation of tangible fixed assets”: a controversially discussed sociopolitical term for the in- 
troduction of a supplementary social insurance payment too} 
caused by the increased rationalization of jobs through automation) as well as the discussion 


ta loss in contributions 


centering on the high level of non-wage labor costs, both aiming at mitigating the “unfair 
taxation of labor”. 
163 Note that this will change the sign of coefficients, with all other the values (coefficients, 
standard errors, p-values) remaining the same. 
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predictor for CSR in less-labor-intense corporations. Seen this way, explicit com- 
mitment to CSR in annual reports is a clear signal decision makers send to existing 
staff. This is also manifested in the actual wording within annual reports, playing 
with the metaphor of “being one family”: the family (Le., organization) is depend- 
ent on its members, and family members (i.c., human capital) cannot be dismissed 
at will. 


I refrained from using industry dummy variables in my study as some industries 
in Austria consist of a rather low number of corporations. Defining high impact 
industries, however, seems an appropriate way to integrate this aspect in the regres- 
sion models. The positive effect of environmentally high impact industries is 
confirmed in hypothesis testing and in the comprehensive (and also in the parsi- 
monious/optimized) model, but reported below significance in the other models. 
Nonetheless, it provides evidence that corporations from these industries are more 
susceptible to explicit CSR policies and activities. It is also important to note that a 
strong environmental discourse has been established in Austria which constitutes 
yet another rationale and terminology under which references may have been made 
to the environmental dimension of social responsibility. I will return to this point 
later in greater detail. 


6.34.5 Model V (hypotheses 10-12) 


Finally, I introduce and test a number of classic institutional hypotheses 
data. I argue that the cultural and social embeddedness of governance 
together with the broad variety of addressees of annual reports — links 
overall public visibility and a focal corporation’s explicit commitment to CSR. I 
assume the visibility of corporations to be a factor that increases public exposure 
and scrutiny, and the media discourse (i.e., volume and tenor of media coverage) to 
be an indicator of cultural resonance and legitimacy of the concept within the field. 
Talso argue, drawing on core institutional arguments, that corporations follow and 
imitate leading organizations in the field. 

Visibility of the corporation in the media proves to be a highly significant predictor 
for CSR during hypothesis testing. However, the variable loses its significance in 
the full models: As soon as firm size and other organizational characteristics are 
added, I even witness a change of sign with values, albeit still below the significance 
mark. Aside from corroborating the strong explanatory value of these organiza- 
tional variables, I also interpret this as evidence that public scrutiny of corpora- 
tions, in the context of rather consensual issues like CSR (see above), is less 
influential than individual characteristics of adopting organizations. 

CSR in the media discourse — a combined measure of volume and tenor of media 


for my 
ues — 


sues of 


coverage — determines the visibility and resonance of the concept of CSR at field 
level. It is important to note that CSR did not receive much media attention until it 
became explicit around 2000, and that the tenor of media coverage is almost 
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unanimously positive — ctitical statements thrive exclusively on the admonis 
that it is much ado about something that should be self-evident. Consistent with 
my assumption, the rising and overwhelmingly favorable media coverage has a 
positive effect on CSR commitment in annual reports. The variable remains highly 
gnificant, even after adding other clusters of hypotheses; only at the point when 
introducing corporate governance, I witness a reduced effect (ie., below signifi- 
cance). Obviously, CSR is part of a broader discourse on corporate governance 
issues, with the latter being more relevant for indicating conformance with socially 
agreed values and norms than media discourse. 

Hypothesis testing in model V also suggests mimetic pressures at work: The 
prevalence of CSR among model corporations in t, significantly increases the likelihood 
that a focal corporation will also indicate commitment. This effect, however, ceas 
and actually turns negative (albeit below significance) when other variables com- 
plete the picture. Although I find — as suggested by the broad literature on diffu- 
sion — evidence for some mimicty, its relevance is less important in the case studied 
here. 


6.3.4.6 Model VI (hypotheses 1-12, full model) 


Model VI presents a first full model that integrates the previous hypotheses in one 
single picture. Overall, I witness considerable influence of almost all organizational 
characteristics — firm size, firm age, profitability, and public sector influence — as anticipated, 
a significant negative effect of relative importance of workforce, and a significant positive 
effect of CSR in the media discourse. From the controls, public relations agencies and 
timeline axe reported as significant, All variables were also addressed, and inter- 
preted, in more detail above. In the sections to come, I will add two important 
variables to the full model in order to eventually obtain a comprehensive model. 1 
will then present a parsimonious/optimized model that contains the most essential 
variables. Finally, I will test my data for distinct time periods to account for period 
effects. 


ics 


6.3.4.7 Model VII (hypotheses 1-13) 


It is not only organizational characteristics and field level pressures that influence a 
focal corporation’s commitment to CSR. Management concepts are highly norma- 
tive constructs, especially with their underlying governance models referring to 
normative belief systems. As argued above, this makes it difficult for organizations 
to switch back and forth between commitment and non-commitment without 
losing credibility. However, examining my data I witness — especially for the early 
ars of CSR in Austria — a substantial amount of casual commitment. Model VII 


introduces an additional variable that statistically tests, and confirms, the assump- 
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tion that commitment to CSR in t, is highly 
annual report. 

This variable also controls for another organizational practice that is relevant 
here: namely the fact that organizations potentially copy-paste texts from one 
document to another (i.e., from the previous yeat’s issue of an annual report to the 
current one).' 


significant for commitment in the current 


6.3.4.8 Model VIII (hypotheses 1-14, comprehensive model) 


Finally, a hypothesis is devoted to the meta-discourse on corporate governance 
issues; results show a significant positive effect of reference to corporate governance on 
the dependent variable. More generally speaking, these findings indicate that 
management concepts ate not singular points of orientation but rather deeply 
linked with related issues and/or concepts and therefore also integrated in complex 
discursive bundles (see also Meyer & Hillerer, 2009). 

Figure 11 illustrates the relationship between CSR and corporate governance 
over time — and depicts a rather simultaneous diffusion process within my sample. 
While explicit CSR existed to some extent throughout the 1990s, the label “corpo- 
rate governance” entered the genre of annual reports for the first time in 1999 and 
skyrocketed in the following years, surpassing commitment to CSR only three years 
later when the formal Austrian Code of Corporate Governance was published in 
2002. Over time, I also notice increasing joint appearance of CSR and corporate 
governance issue markers in a corporations’ annual reports: In 2005, 63.4% of 
publicly-traded corporations refer to both CSR and corporate governance, while 
2.5% refer to CSR exclusively, and another 14.6% to corporate governance exclu- 
sively; however, this leaves a remarkable number of corporations (19.5%) that do 
not fall in line with these global trends at all. 


164 However, while this certainly may apply for specific parts of an annual report (such as the 
mission statement, statement of corporate values, and glossary), and annual reports follow 
certain templates, most parts of the text are altered and drafted anew each year. 
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Figure 11: CSR and corporate governance over time 


For both concepts, the events around 2000/2001 (i.c., corporate malfeasance that 
shocked the global business community) boost relevance and dissemination, with 
corporate governance being the more direct answer addressing the problematic 
nature of principal-agent relations, Framed as good corporate governance, how- 
ever, the link between corporate governance and CSR becomes evident for 
* role within societ 


reestablishing trust in corporations and reassuring busines y. 

Nonetheless, I suggested a causal relationship. My argument is twofold: On the 
one hand, corporate governance, in particular, has offered the rhetorical tools “to 
reframe issues in institutionally-consistent terms” (Miller & Guthrie, 2007. 
Suddaby & Greenwood, 2005) in the face of divergent institutional environments, 
global and local alike. Only this has enabled the implicit understanding of CSR to 
metamorphose into an explicit commitment in an arena charactetized by a focus on 
shareholder interests." On the other hand, good corporate governance, despite its 
global theorization, remains rather abstract. For the continental European as well as 
for the Austrian context, CSR has provided an existing, indigenous solution at 
hand. For this reason, the reference to corporate governance might provide an 
important piece of the puzzle within this study. 


165 Note that this study investigates publicly-traded corporations and financial annual reports 
addressing a national and international capital market. Meyer and Héllerer (2009) show how 
corporate governance, as a conceptual and discursive mediator, is able to link the — at nor- 
mative level opposing — concepts of shareholder value and CSR. 
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6.3.4.9 Model IX (parsimonious model) 


‘The parsimonious/optimized model IX carries forward the previous model and — 
by means of a step-by-step elimination of non-significant variables — reduces 
complexity without compromising statistical quality. Two variables that are flagged 
gnificant in the comprehensive model drop below significance during this 
process due to interdependencies: public relation agencies and public sector influence. For 
all other values included in model IX, results corroborate previous interpretation: I 
witness the same or an improved level of significance (at least p < 0.01), thus 
presenting very strong evidence. 


6.34.10 Models X and XI (period effects) 


Finally, the comprehensive model is tested for two selected time periods in order to 
shed some light on dynamics over time: specifically, the years before and after the 
corporate malfeasance scandals. In this manner, I am empirically able to confirm a 
core assumption of institutional and diffusion research, namely that early adopters 
of an innovative practice differ from late adopters in terms of organizational 
characteristics (see Table 13 for details). Beyond demonstrating for each period that 
a distinct set of variables characterizes corporations indicating explicit commitment 
to CSR, I also show that field-level pressures gain significance over time while 
organizational characteristics tend to lose relevance with an increasing institution- 
alization of the practice. 

Some variables retain their level of importance throughout the whole observa- 
tion petiod: firm size, firm age, and commitment to CSR in t,, Other characteristics, like 
leverage and listing on a foreign stock exchange, ot institutional factors like visibility of the 
corporation in the media, CSR in the media discourse, or prevalence of CSR among model 
corporations in t, are not significant in any particular period. 

In more detail, early adopters — corporations espousing explicit commitment to 
CSR in the period 1990 through 2000 — can be portrayed as large (firm size, positive 
effect) and rather young (firm age, negative effect) organizations, with dispersed 
ownership — i.e. without blockholdings or substantial state influence (concentrated 
(private) onership and public sector influence, both negative effect). In the case of a focal 
corporation indicating commitment in the previous year, this significantly raises the 
odds for commitment in the current annual report (commitment to CSR in ¢,, positive 
effect). 

In the period 2001 through 2005, proponents of CSR ate again large (firm size, 
positive effect) and young (firm age, negative effect) organizations that espoused 
commitment in the previous year (commitment to CSR in t,, positive effect). My data 
also suggest that for late adopters, the slack resource argument is valid as they are, 
to a significant degree, profitable corporations (profitability, positive effect). These 
business organizations also draw considerably on support ftom major public 
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relations agencies (public relations agencies, positive effect): PR agencies (like other 
knowledge entrepreneurs including consultants and professions), fulfill an im- 
portant role in the dissemination of new ideas, practices, and forms. Ownership 
structures, on the other hand, are not significant for late adopters. 

Compared to the 1990s, however, distinct field-level pressures come into play: 
pressure from national capital market constituents (Jisting on the Austrian Traded Index 
(ATX), positive effect), business 
industries (high impact industries, positive effect), and consequences of capital-intense 
production technologies (as opposed to labor-intensity; re/ative importance of workforce, 
negative effect). In sum, this clearly points to broader societal implications and an 
ongoing institutionalization of explicit CSR within the business community and 
society. Linkage with the meta-discourse of corporate governance also proves to be 
a significant predictor for commitment to CSR (reference to corporate governance, 
positive effect), despite the fact that it did not exist at all in Austria during the 
1990s. 


activities within environmentally" high impact 


6.4 Summary 


‘This — mote quantitative — patt of the study conveys a clear idea of the emerging 
CSR discourse in Austria during the 1990s and early 2000s. First, both for the genre 
of annual reports as well as for print media, it was possible to witness a rapid 
dissemination of explicit CSR after the turn of the millennium. I briefly discussed 
several possible triggers for this development: international standardization on 
CSR-telated issues, a series of corporate malfeasance in the aftetmath of share- 
holder value euphoria (also leading to the increased relevance of issues of good 
corporate governance), and changes in the historically grown institutional frame- 
work in Austria. 

Second, I empirically illustrated the increasing significance of CSR within the 
genre of annual reports, both in terms of anchoring in text superstructure, as well 
as in terms of extent of reference. The picture was completed by a first examination 
of the concept’s content: I showed that the three major thematic moorings and 
strategies of addressing the 
new and exclusive section, to integrate CSR with issues concerning investor 


ssue of CSR in annual reports were either to create a 


166 One might have 
pioneers — however, they are late adopters: A plausible explanation is the existence of yet 
another, and well established, discourse in Austria: the discourse on environmental issues. A 
negative sign for the variable in the first period (although below the significance mark), and a 
highly significant positive effect in the second period, can be interpreted such that corpora- 
tions in these industries continued to adhere to the specific environmental discourse, and 
only with increasing institutionalization of explicit CSR shifted attention to the CSR sub- 
discourse of sustainability (including notions like sustainable development, or the TBL, for 
instance). 


pected corporations within high impact industries to be among the CSR 
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relations and corporate governance, or to utilize CSR for public relations and 
marketing purposes. 

Third, at the very core of this chapter, I examined which corporations would be 
likely to espouse explicit commitment to CSR. Testing a broad range of organiza- 
tional characteristics and institutional variables, I presented and discussed results 
from various binary regression models, with a parsimonious/optimized model 
providing a compact overview. Generally speaking, I found large, young, and 
profitable corporations that employ capital-intense technologies and operate in 
high impact industries to be more inclined to espouse explicit commitment to CSR 
policies and activities. This very much corresponded with my initial proposition 
that it was not the typical Austrian corporation (i.c., medium-sized, traditional, 
family-owned) that primarily linked up with, and adopted, explicit CSR policies and 
practices. Such corporations were already seen, by their owners and executives 
alike, as being in line with societal expectations, and as behaving responsibly within 
the broader institutional framework of the country. In other words: Business 
organizations that have actually practiced CSR implicitly for a long time — mainly as 
part of their self-understanding and identity — picked up the explicit terminology 
rather late, For them, CSR was “something you do — but that you don’t talk about 
too much”. A media quote illustrates this point well: 


“It is true that corporate social responsibility [...] is being practiced, but it is not recognized as 
a strategic instrament and is thus not employed as profitably as it could be. And, above all, it is 
not being communicated” (Roman Mesicek, managing director of the platform respAct/ CSR 
Austria, cited in: Die Presse, page R4, September 15, 2005; translation by the author). 


In sum, several pieces of evidence clearly point to broader societal implications and 
an ongoing institutionalization of explicit CSR, both within the business commu- 
nity and society: the normative aspect of uttering a “CSR creed” in the past, the co- 
occurrence of CSR with issues of corporate governance, the insight that early 
adopters of CSR differed from late adopters in terms of organizational characteris- 
tics, and the fact that field-level pressures gained significance with the increasing 
institutionalization of explicit 
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“Both social actors and patterns of action they engage in are institu- 
tionally anchored. The particular types of actors perceived by self and 
others and the specific forms their activity takes reflect the institution- 
alized rules of great generality and scope.” 


John W. Meyer, John Boli, & George M. Thomas (1994: 18) 


7 Reconstructing meaning 


While the study at hand has so far been concerned with the question of mhich 
corporations adopt the terminology of CSR within their annual reports, the fol- 
lowing chapter is devoted to what these corporations actually perceive CSR to be. 
‘This question is inextricably linked to a thorough investigation of how they actively 
construct and assign meaning to the concept — and thus to an investigation of 
categorization and theorization activities. In order to examine how the i: 
discourse of CSR is organized and structured in the Austrian corporate world, data 
are extracted from texts in corporations’ annual reports by a combination of 
qualitative and quantitative elements of content analysis, I argue that such an 
approach allows the exploration of how corporations respond to the “problem” of 
socially expected responsibility of business, and how they make sense of — and 
thus, at rhetorical level, theorize — problem and solution simultaneously. 

I will proceed in several steps that guide my research: First, I will show that one 
does not observe — as the literature sometimes (implicitly) suggests — a single and 
coherent discourse. The phenomenon of social responsibility of business rather 
gathers under the umbrella term of CSR, and may be more thought of as a bundle 
of various and nuanced conceptual sub-discourses."” Second, I will focus on the 
social categories of actors that are referred to — hence constructed — in those 
sections of annual reports devoted to CSR issues; both subject and object catego- 
ries of social responsibility are of interest here, as well as the ways in which these 
categories are interlinked. I argue that by exploring such cultural categories, I will 
be able to reconstruct what is established as a socially “agreed language or curtency 
of discourse” (Day & Klein, 1987: 2). A third line of investigation will then address 
(categories of) themes and topics in which corporations embed and integrate CSR 
issues. These thematic categories can also be interpreted as first and tentative 
framing cues. Finally, I will examine practice variation and identify distinct patterns 
within the discourse on CSR in Austria: Making use of multiple correspondence 
analysis, I will reveal the essential structuring dimensions of meaning. Dynamics 
over time will be addressed throughout all parts of this chapter. 


ue and 


167 Note that I derived several concepinal CSR sub-discourses from broader academic debate (see 
chapter on corporate social responsibility above) and operationalized these as specific sets of 
issue markers (see chapter on methodology). However, it will be one of the major contribu- 
tions of this study to explore whether they are also distinct sub-discourses at empirical level. 
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7.1 CSR: An umbrella term for a bundle of conceptual sub-discourses? 


7.1.1 Development over time 


A decisive feature of CSR as a discourse and management concept is that it builds 
on a broad array of themes and issues that imply highly normative connotations. 
Among others, these encompass the nature and general purpose of the corporation, 
the role of business within society, the primacy of a stakeholder orientation, various 
sustainability issues, environmental protection, and corporate philanthropy. It will 
be interesting to see which issues from this global menu are selected by 
corporations — and the extent to which they are integrated into the substance of 
their approach toward CSR. 

Studies on theorization and legitimating accounts have highlighted that multiple 
interpretations of a concept may coexist within a field (e.g., Strang & Meyer, 199. 
Elsbach, 1994; Davis & Greve, 1997; Lamertz & Baum, 1998; Creed et al., 200: 
Zilber, 2007). Meyer and Héllerer (2010) emphasize that in such cases — and 
especially when global ideas diffuse into cultural contexts in which another lan- 
guage is spoken — a certain range of keywords and lexical items is used to denote a 
concept. This also creates opportunities for redefining its meaning: Research on 
editing and translation activities (for an overview, see Sahlin & Wedlin, 2008) has 
found that a variety of meanings may be covered under one and the same label; 
equally, different labels may convey the very same meaning, In a similar vein, this 
study argues that what is generally referred to as the CSR discourse potentially 
breaks down — both conceptually and empirically — into divergent streams. I 
propose that each of these CSR sub-discourses is characterized by, and draws on, 
specific vocabulary (ie., issue markers). However, such issue markers may be used 
ynonymously — or in order to invoke a rather different imagery and theorization: 
They resemble the thetorical strategies of how corporations address and tackle 
relevant issues (see also Meyer & Hollerer, 2010). 

Before going into more detail here, one might be first interested in the tele- 
vance of individual sub-discourses (i.e., their contribution to the overall discourse 
as well as their development over time). For this purpose, I will break down the 
dissemination chart (Figure 8) and individually plot the six groups of issue markers 
that — as an aggregate — resulted in my dependent variable (i.c., explicit commit- 
ment to CSR). Figure 12 shows that the six groups (or sets) of issue markers 
contribute to the overall CSR discourse to a rather divergent degree. The uneven 
distribution and the different developments of conceptual sub-discourses represent 
yet another indicator for why CSR is not a monolithic discourse. It is evident prima 
facie that the Anglo-American labels of CSR and CC do not resonate overly well in 
the Austrian context: While corporations’ reference to CC in their annual reports is 
appropriate, for clearly less than 10.0% of publicly-traded corporations throughout 
the entire observation period, CSR exceeds this mark only in the last two years. By 
contrast, Germanizations make up the most important sub-discourse, with 54.9% of 
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corporations employing this group of issue markers in 2005, With notions in the 
1990s more tied to traditional ideas of social responsibility of business organiza- 
tions — i.e., the implicit understanding of CSR in the Austrian context —, such early 
explicit reference can also be interpreted against the backdrop of issue management 
and agenda-setting, Later notions also include the translation of the Anglo- 
Ametican terminology of CSR and CC (and elements of these sub-concepts) into 
the German language and the Austrian context, Susfainability is the runner-up within 
the overall discourse and entails a strong link to the prominent ecology debate of 
the late 1980s and early 1990s (as whose “legitimate” successor it was increasingly 
positioned after 2000). Moreover, the s/akebolder approach is surprisingly strong in 
this period and complements a leading triad of conceptual CSR sub-discourses. 
Finally, CSR indicators & standards definitely tose during the final years of my 
observation period, reflecting standardization and anticipating the growing pressure 
to report on non-financial performance. 


‘hel publ rade corporations 


Figure 12: Conceptual CSR sub-discourses over time 


It might be worth further unraveling and examining the composition of the 
overall CSR discourse. While Figure 12 shows the dissemination of the various 
conceptual sub-discourses among the total number of Austrian publicly-traded 
corporations, Figure 13 is based on the same data but zooms in on — and makes 
more distinct — the relative importance of individual CSR sub-discourses for the 
overall discourse per year (= 100.0%) over time. 
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Figure 13: Relative importance of conceptual CSR sub-discourses 


‘The first thing to recognize is that Germanizations impressively dominate the overall 
discourse, especially throughout the first six years (it is the exclusive label between 
1991 and 1994), but also in 2000 and again between 2002 and 2005. With sustaina- 
bility entering the stage in 1995, the years between 1997 and 1999 mark a period 
where corporations are obviously in search for the appropriate rhetoric tools and 
vocabulary to address CSR issues: In 1997, sustainability temporarily outweighs 
Germanizations, in 1998, the stakeholder approach is relatively strong’ while sustainabil- 
ity falls behind, and finally in 1999, sustainability returns to the stage and CSR 
indicators & standards peak for the first time. This petiod also marks a crucial turning 
point in the CSR discourse in Austria: an estrangement from the tradition of an 
implicit understanding of business’ social responsibility, and a change in direction 
toward new concepts and terminology, as well as a proactive alignment with the 


explicit CSR discourse of Anglo-American origin — nonetheless accompanied by 
substantive translation efforts.'” From 2000 onward, all conceptual sub-discourses 


168 This corresponds well with the findings of Meyer and Héllerer (2010), who identify a period 
of contestation of sharcholder value in the Austrian media discourse between July 1996 and 
December 1998. It is not surprising that publicly-traded corporations, in the aftermath of 
this conflict evolving around the case of the Austrian tire manufacturer Semperit and rather 
critical media coverage, increasingly refer to the direct counter concept of shareholder value: 
the stakeholder approach. 

169 The re-strengthened role of Germanizations after 2001 supports such an interpretation: 
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increase more or less proportionally with their order remaining unchanged (only 
CSR indicators & standards fall back behind CSR once in 2004), 


7.1.2. Network of conceptual sub-discourses 


In the 2000s, a differentiation of the CSR discourse in Austria is documented by 
the average number of conceptual sub-discourses simultaneously employed in 
corporations’ annual reports: The figure tises from 1.0 in 1996, 1.4 in 1999, and 2.0 
in 2002 to 3.0 in 2005. This increasing co-occurrence directs my attention towatd 
exploring the links between CSR sub-discourses in greater detail. For this purpose, 
I do not measure simultaneous commitment to divergent sub-discourses within an 
entire annual report, but — as a more qualified measure — within an identified text 
fragment (albeit aggregated at the level of the annual report; see chapter on meth- 
odology for further details). I also include — although not contained in the depend- 
ent variable of this study, but as a central point of reference — the meta-concept or 
“linking pin” (Drori, 2006) of corporate governance due to its strong effect 
indicated by the regression models above, as well as its subsumption under the CSR 
agenda by some literature (e.g, Bassen et al., 2005; see also Aras & Growther, 
2010). 

The tool of network analysis provides for the description and exploration of 
the links of groups of CSR issue markers to each other and, in addition, to the 
related concept of corporate governance. Figure 14 illustrates the network over the 
entire observation period. The size of each node depicts the importance of the 
respective conceptual sub-discourse (i.e. its frequency), while the strength of lines 
between two nodes indicates the extent of co-occurrence; all relations are shown in 
the graph. Based on the position of nodes within the network, one can make clear 
statements with regard to structural features like center and periphery. 


Interestingly, the overall CSR discourse in the last years of my observation period again 
shows — despite the use of multiple groups of issue markers — a similarly high level of Ger 
manizations as in the early years (see Figure 13). 
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Figure 14: Network of conceptual CSR sub-discourses plus conporate governance 


‘The most important conceptual CSR sub-discourses (see above) naturally dominate 
the network, with Germanizations being the focal point in Figure 14 — they are 
strongly linked with corporate governance on the one hand and sustainability on the 
other; within the exclusive CSR discourse (ie., leaving aside corporate governancé), the 
connecting line between Germanizations and sustainability is, indeed, the central axis. 
The stakeholder approach frequently links with Germanizations, sustainability, and 
corporate governance, wheteas CSR and CSR indicators ¢ standards are more telated to 
sustainability. CC, however, remains very peripheral. 

In sum, sustainability shares the most even and proportional ties with all other 
conceptual sub-discourses and thus can be interpreted as a core underlying idea of 
CSR. However, sustainability almost does not link with corporate governance. A central 
bridging function here lies with Germanizations — and partly with the stakebolder 
approach, Another striking feature of the network is that it provides some evidence 
that CSR and Germanizations are not necessarily used side by side (i.e., they are not 
just synonyms and vocabulary translated from one language to another, but 
obviously also imbued with divergent meaning and thus positioned differently 
within the overall discourse). 
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Table 14 helps to further the understanding of relations between groups of is- 
sue markers. In contrast to Figure 14 it states, for any given group, the relative 
probability of co-occurrence of another group (again, corporate governance is 
included here as an additional category). As a matter of fact, conceptual sub- 
discourses with a larger mass are common points of reference, but can themselves 
only link to other sub-discours 


es to a lesser degree. 


Link from .. 
CSR Stake- cnmeacst 
CC indicators & holder German ene 
Link to. (N=16) standards approach ” gover 
(N=4s) (N=201) (N=221)_ (N=215) 
csr * 25.5% 43.8% «37.5% = 18.8% 9.5% 1.9% 
Sustainability 79.5% 2 625% 89.6% 38.6% += 32.2% += 6.0% 
cc 15.9% 7.3% - 10.4% 2.0% 3.3% 0.5% 
CSR indicators & 
bes 40.9% 31.4% = 31.3% - 19.8% 10.4% 2.8% 
pe 43.2% 28.5% 12.5% AL.7% 2 20.9% 26.0% 
Germanizations 45.5% 49.6% 43.8% «= 5.8% 43.6% - 45.1% 
Corporate 
poeance 9.1% 9.5% 6.3% 125% 55.4% 46.0% - 


Table 14: Relative probability of co-occurrence of conceptual CSR sub-discourses 


Both Anglo-American coined issue markers — CSR and CC — seem to be in need of 
contextualization. One notices a very strong link of CSR with sustainability (79.5%), 
as well as considerable co-occurrence of Germanizations, the stakebolder approach, and 
CSR indicators & standards, Further, CC links especially with sustainability (62.5°%), 
but also quite often with CSR and Germaniz 

CSR indicators & standards themselves almost exclusively co-occur in the imme- 
diate context of sustainability (89.6%); again Germanizations and stakeholder approach are 
relevant to some degree. For the stakeholder approach and sustainability, Germanizations 
ate the major point of reference; however, note the considerable difference in the 
linkage with corporate governance (9.5% versus 55.4%). Finally, Germanizations as 
the largest conceptual sub-discourse in my empirical sample is obviously also the 
most independent one: Within the overall discourse, only sustainability is somehow 
relevant — to a lesser degree than the link to corporate governance, though. 

For corporate governance, the data corroborates the decision not to subsume this 
concept under the notion of CSR in this study: The very low relative probability of 
co-occurrence — with the notable exceptions of Germanizations and stakeholder 
approach — strongly denotes corporate governance as a separate (or meta-) discourse. 


itions. 
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7.2 Responsible for and accountable to whom? Social categorization of 
actors involved 


A dominant line of CSR literature has addressed challenges of legitimacy created — 
and potentially resolved — by organizational responses to divergent stakeholder 
concerns (see chapter on CSR). Also, research inspired by organizational institu- 
tionalism has long investigated the role the relations between organizations and 
their central audiences play in the assignment of legitimacy: As Suchman (1995) 
points out, any management of legitimacy rests, like most cultural processes, heavily 
on communication between the organization and its various audiences (see also 
Ginzel, Kramer, & Sutton, 1992; Elsbach, 1994, among others). Suchman (199 
594) further emphasizes the fact that “legitimacy represents a relationship with an 
audience, rather than being a possession of the organization”. Studies building on a 
resource-based view theorize CSR — and especially its strategic value — as truly 
facilitating such relationship management (e.g, Jones & Bartlett, 2009). 

In order to reconstruct the meaning of CSR, it is essential to understand how 
corporations frame their social responsibility as a social relation. By discursively 
specifying and interpreting (and thus effectively assigning meaning to the concept 
of CSR), corporations simultaneously construct categories of relevant actors 
(human beings and/or legal entities) as subjects and objects of CSR, as well as by 
defining relationships between them. Consequently, such typification of actors 
involved in CSR issues (Le., of potentially legitimate stakeholders) provides for the 
exploration of this particular management concept ratione personae (Ruwet & 
Tamm Hallstrém, 2007): Interested in an understanding of how 
increasingly institutionalized practice — is linked and directed to different categories 
of other societal actors, my research also implies an investigation of the culturally 
defined social relationships between organizations and actors from their environ- 
ment in the context of CSR. Going beyond a mete evaluation of which actor 
categories dominate the overall CSR discourse, I will demonstrate that the different 
labels employed to refer to this management concept ate not used synonymously 
but are signifiers to denote different ways of theorizing the range of actors involved 
in responsibility issues. Illustrating that specific sets of actor categories are relevant 
for specific sub-discourses, I will be able to strengthen my point made above: CSR 
is rather a discursive bundle than a monolithic discourse. I will also show how actor 
categories are placed in relation to each other, and — in a subsequent section — how 
they are embedded in divergent thematic contexts. 


SSR — as an 


7.2.1 The construction of social categories as bottom-up theorization 


Building on the sociology of knowledge (Berger & Luckmann, 1967; Schutz & 
Luckmann, 1973; see also Meyer, 2006, for recent developments), organizational 
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institutionalism holds that organizations, like all social actors, organize their 
experiences through typifying (i.c., by assigning, for instance, actions, other actors, 
relations, or events to certain cultural categories). Such typifications — or social 
categorizations — are at the heart of all institutions and processes of institutionali- 
zation: Theorization of practices essentially contains abstract typifications of 
adopters and practices involved (Strang & Meyer, 1993), and thus also builds on the 
construction of cultural categories of actors 
theorized practice. 

For this reason, the examination of the social categorization and typification of 
actors plays a crucial role in this study. While most prior research has highlighted 
the role of knowledge entrepreneuts such as science, consultants, media, and 
professions (e.g., Strang & Meyer, 1993; Abrahamson, 1996; Kieser, 1997; Abra- 
hamson & Fairchild, 1999; Sahlin-Andersson & Engwall, 2002b), I emphasize here 
bottom-up theorization by the actual adopters of a practice (Strang & Meyer, 1993) 
—i.e., theorizing by corporations as the social entities mainly concerned by CSR." I 
will analyze to whom corporations actually pay attention when they talk about their 
social responsibilities: Exploring the “web of relevant actor categories” lies at the 
very core of the social construction of legitimacy of constituents’ claims and also 
addresses essential issues of power (Mitchell et al., 1997). 

The core idea of CSR, in holding corporations accountable and assigning them 
responsibilities for other societal actors, for the environment, and for society at 
large, is highly congruent with the conceptualization of “modern actorhood” as 
presented by Meyer and Jepperson (2000). According to them, modern actors — 
individuals, organizations, and national states alike — are historical and ongoing 
cultural constructions. Apart from acting for themselves i. 
goals and legitimate interests,'" “: 
actors.’ Organizations, for instance, may act on behalf of their own individual 


= either as subjects or objects of the 


, managing their own 
‘agentic actors” can serve as agents for other 


170 It is important to hold that corporations are themselves categorized as falling under the 
specific type of social entities that is expected to publicly display such an orientation (ie., 


°SR). 
171 A great deal of standardization and scripting is involved here: “Modern cultural formulations 
defining [...] organizational [...] entities and interests are highly standardized, and evolve 


and expand in similar ways over time” (Meyer & Jepperson, 2000: 106). In order to be re- 
garded as legitimate agents for underlying interests, they incorporate “highly standardizing 
responsibility to enact imagined moral and natural principles” (Meyer & Jepperson, 2000: 
107). 

172 Modern actors are expected not only to pursue their interests in a rationalized way, but to 
contribute to the well-being of others — or the society at large — in corresponding with 
broader, rationalized rules (Hasse & Kriicken, 2005) as well. They can, “mobilized in stand- 
ardized and stylized ways, supported by a host of external cultural definitions and social 
structures [...], easily shift from agency for the self to agency for other actors [...] [since 
they] incorporate an enormous amount of standardizing rationalized material” (Meyer & 
Jepperson, 2000: 107). 
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members, their shateholders, other central stakeholders, or for an imagined interest 
of non-actor entities categorized in the cultural system, and even for potential 
actors: In the name and under the banner of sustainability and CSR, they are 
<pected to mobilize their agency for the eco-system or for future generations.'” 
Finally, actors can assume responsibility to act as an agent of the imagined natural 
and moral law.'” This is the case when organizations or corporations assume tasks 
that were previously tied to the national state and governmental authorities (for 
examples in the context of the notion of corporate citizenship, see Matten & 
Crane, 2005, among others), or when owners of corporations express their social 
responsibility from a more paternalistic point of view or employ a Christian ethical 
rationale. 


Financial accountability and traditional stakeholder approaches (for an over- 
view see Freeman et al., 2010) are originally based on more direct relationships 
where entitled groups of actors (ie., especially key stakeholders like, for instance, 
owners, shareholders, employees, customers, suppliers, or other business partners) 
expect the corporation to act in their interest or to comply with legal regulations. 
With the global spread of CSR, one notices a much broader definition of responsi- 
bility that forces corporations to assume an additional advocacy role and act on 
behalf of other groups of actors (or on the basis of abstract moral and ethical 
principles; see above). However, compared with key stakeholders who possess 
power and/or social legitimacy and are, therefore, able to voice their claims 
(Mitchell et al., 1997), an implication of the notion of advocacy is that beneficiaries 
are generally passive and lack the knowledge, skill, ability, or standing to speak for 
themselves. In addition, while the legitimacy of constituents who base their claims 


on contractual or legal grounds is faitly uncontested, the legitimacy of groups that 
have to base their status on moral or ethical obligations is subject to definition (and 
negotiation). In the context of CSR, corporations may, for instance, also be ex- 
pected to act on behalf of children in third-world countries they operate in, civil- 
society, the eco-s 
interest. It is somehow obvious that these diverse actor categories — ranging from 
key stakeholders to rather diffuse beneficiaries — are structurally unequally posi- 
tioned in terms of power and ability to sanction the corporation for non-compli- 


stem and natural resources, or the common good and public 


ance. 


173 “The capacity to do so arises from the modern actor’s imagined competence in applying 
natural and moral law, competence that can be put to the service of the widest variety of 
legitimated entities, whether the entities are themselves actors or not” (Meyer & Jepperson, 
2000: 108), 

174 Meyer and Jepperson (2000: 108) note that another “principal is in practice always involved: 
in becoming an authorized agent (of the self, or of any other), the proper modern actor as- 
sumes responsibility to act as agent of the imagined natural and moral law, Otherwise the 

s either incompetence or corruption”. 
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7.2.2 Responsible conduct of business and relevant actor categories 


Ina fairly straightforward manner, Figure 15 presents the actor categories referred 
to in the immediate context of CSR; the percentages relate only to those corpora- 
tions that espouse commitment to the concept in their annual reports." While 
subject categories are depicted in light blue and marked with /s/, object categories 
are in blue and marked with (a); the categories not specified are the only exclusive 
ones here and are calculated independently for both subjects and objects (ic., they 
indicate annual reports that refer to CSR but do not name a specific subject/object 
category). In this way, Figure 15 provides a first overall picture of which actor 
categories corporations regard as relevant within the discourse on CSR. 
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Figure 15: Reference to specific actor categories in the context of CSR 


The subjects of CSR seem to be obvious a priori: the corporations themselves. 
However, such responsibility remains rather unspecified for collective actors, as 
long as no distinct and more individual actors are named (such as, for instance, the 
management board, the supervisory board, executive management, or staff). Be it 
to make use of the conceptual vagueness or because the genre rules — ie., the 


175 The unit of analysis is still the annual report (see the chapter on methodology for details); 
N=259, 
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understanding that an annual report speaks on behalf of the corporations as legal 
entities — are taken-for-granted, the main subject category is a rather diffuse “we” 
or the name of the corporation: Thus, for 71.8% of annual reports that indicate 
commitment to CSR, the subject is not specified. Much mote interesting, however, are 
cases in which subjects are explicitly named as representatives of the corporation. I 
find that the main subject category is management (21.2%) — here especially executive 
management — followed by bodies supervising management's conduct of busine: 


(agents supervision, e.g., the supervisory board, or the auditor of the annual accounts, 
14.3%). While top management has been a rather natural subject category for 
responsibility i ever since, supervising bodies enter the stage based on the 
close relationship of responsible conduct of business and good corporate govern- 


ance. However, more than 11.2% of annual reports explicitly hold that CSR is also 


ve 


a task of all employees of a corporation. 
On the other hand — and as highlighted above —, the actor categories referred 
to as objects of CSR activities serve as first important and crucial indications for 
the framing of this management concept. I find great variation concerning these 
categories. The four most frequently mentioned groups are séaff (53.3%), share- 
holder] investor (41.7%), customers (37.1%), as well as the generalized but not further 
specified stakeholder (39.0%).' Suppliers (14.7%) and business partners (also including 
various partner organizations, 12.4%) complement this rather traditional picture 
that is characterized by a priority orientation toward market-related groups of 
stakeholders. Other categories from the public sphere — like civil society, NGOs 
(17.8%), (future) generations (11.2%), or other public/ society (which includes society in 
general, 16.2%), but also the prominent position of various beneficiaries and 
supported groups like people in need, fringe groups (11.6%), art (11.2%), children (11.2%), 


among others — point to a new role of corporations within society that exceeds 


management of primary stakeholders and underscores the relevance corporations 
assign (or must assign) to a much broader variety of constituents. At the same time, 
however, one witne: 
specify the objects of the corporation’s responsibility in the immediate context of 
CSR issue markers at all (nof specified, 15.8°/). 

In sum, Figure 15 depicts, invokes, and manifests the imagery of a distinct 


s a surprisingly high number of annual reports that do not 


stakeholder orientation in a continental European tradition, strongly corresponding 
to the explicit stakeholder approach in corporate control in Austria (see, for 
instance, the Austrian Stock Corporation Act dating back to 1965). Here, the first 


is 


and foremost social responsibility of the corporation and its representative: 
toward primary stakeholders and particularly toward its employees, while categories 
more important for the Anglo-American theorization of the concept (especially 


176 Usually, the English term “stakeholder” is used by Austrian corporations in their annual 
reports; only very few use the German term “Anspruchsgrnppe” ot variations thereof. 
177 Interestingly, owners (or shareholders) are not mentioned as a relevant subject category but 
merely as an object category. 
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with its focus on philanthropy and local communities; see Carroll, 1991, among 
others) seem to be of rather low relevance for Austrian corporations. 


7.2.3 A web of relevant actor categories 


Actor categories are, of course, not referred to as being isolated from each other, 
but appear jointly in statements related to CSR; this calls for an examination of the 
co-occurrence of various categories, Figure 16 not only shows their importance — 
the size of nodes indicates the visibility of individual actor categories in annual 
reports (like in Figure 15) — but also depicts the web of actor categories that is 
relevant from the perspective of corporations in greater detail: It is this very 
combination of categories that business organizations include in their CSR state- 
ments. Here, the links indicate the degree to which actor categories are referred to 
together in the immediate context of CSR (i.c., within identified text fragments) 
within one annual report.'” It is important to hold that — in order to carve out the 
most interesting features — I calculated a relative network (technically speaking, the 
link between nodes is divided by the number of appearances of the smaller node) 
and, in addition, removed links at less than 0.60 from the analysis. One of the most 
striking features of the network analysis in Figure 16 is that it locates the actor 


categories in the center or on the periphery depending on their relevance for 
corporations’ construction of CSR. 

I present actor categories in several clusters: (a) subjects of CSR (in red); (b) 
internal stakeholders (blue for s/aff and special staff groups, lilac for management, light 
blue for agents supervision); (c) market-related external stakeholders (dark blue for 
shareholder] investor and owner, lime for customers, suppliers, business partners, and other 
external stakebolders, yellow for intermediaries on the financial market); (@) a pub- 
lic/society cluster also comprising sociopolitical actors (orange for governmental 
bodies, IGOs, civil society, NGOs, local communities, interest groups, (future) generations, media, 
and other public/ society); (e) beneficiaries (green for sport, art, education, universities, 
research, children, people in need, fringe groups, people in third world/ crisis context, and other 
supported groups within society); and (f) reference to the generalized stakeholder 
(violet). 


178 Co-occurrences are again aggregated at the level of the annual report (see chapter on 


methodology for details). 
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Figure 16: Web of relevant actor categories 


Unsurptisingly, the most visible actor categories are also the backbone of this 
network. On the object side, sfaff and market-related external stakeholders (espe- 
cially shareholder/investor and customers) are at the center of discourse; these are 
complemented by the generalized stakeholder and exhibit a high degree of joint 
appearance with various other actor categories. However, categories used to refer 
to responsibility for societal groups other than the primary stakeholders are more 
fragmented; also, the vocabulary used to denote them still seems to be much less 
agreed upon (or toutinized), For instance, various supported groups and benefi- 
ciaries — although named together, but relatively seldom with primary stakeholders 
— are not well represented, as they obviously do not fit the traditional stakeholder 
approach in place in this empirical setting; consequently, they are positioned at the 
periphery of the CSR discourse.'” The actor categories that belong to the society 
cluster are then located somewhere in between. Looking at the individual catego- 
ries, I find that some appear jointly with internal and market-related stakeholders 
(especially the more general other public/ society, local communities, o medid). Others, in 


179 Luse a correlation table to corroborate all interpretations drawn from the network analysis. 
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particular cri society, NGOs, are often associated with various supported groups. 
This emphasizes the fact that corporations regard civil society, NGOs as the agentic 
actors that primarily act on behalf of various beneficiaries. Including civil society 
actors in corporations’ CSR policies obviously seems more appropriate (and 
compatible with simultaneously addressing other stakeholders) than referring 
ditectly to individual supported groups. Another interesting category is omer — a 
label that is generally eschewed by publicly-traded corporations and therefore 
peripheral within the discourse, most likely as it makes a clear statement on princi- 
pal-agent and thus power relations; shareholder/ investor seems to be a mote neutral 
term in this respect. However, onmer co-occurs relatively often with primary stake- 
holders, but is only loosely related to beneficiaries and supported groups (which 
somewhat goes against the traditional image of the paternalistic owner in the 
empirical context of this study). 

Focusing on the (specified) subjects of CSR, I find management, agents supervision, 
and staff to be of relevance. Especially management and agents supervision (for instance, 
the supervisory board) are strongly linked and likely to be named simultaneously as 
subject categories (see also comments on the two-tier system in corporate govern- 
of subject-object relations, 


ance in the chapter on empirical context). In terms 
management is more frequently pointed out as the subject when annual reports 
highlight the duties concerning the object categories of shareholder/ investor, the 
generalized stakeholder, staff, and agents supervision. Staff as the subject goes well 
together with all major object categories (shareholder/investor, the generalized stake- 
holder, customers, and staff as the object), while agents supervision as a subject category 
primarily focuses on the generalized stakeholder. Interestingly, one does not notice 
any considerable subject-object relations toward any category of either beneficiaries 
ot the public/society cluster. 

Overall, these findings suggest an interpretation of CSR that closely mirrors the 
traditional continental European stakeholder approach in corporate control. For 
Austria, such an understanding is documented in the wording of the Austrian Stock 
Corporation Act (as early as 1965; see above) or the Austrian Code of Corporate 
Governance issued in 2002 (which basically replicates the original wording). It also 
indicates that the core ideas of the Anglo-American version of CSR and, in partic- 
ular, of CC — both heavily based on business-society relations and philanthropy — 
are not the predominant features of the translation of CSR into the Austrian 
context, 


7.2.4 Specifying subjects and objects: Dynamics over time 


Exploring how diverse the CSR discourse is in terms of reference to actors, I 
observe — as a general development — a considerable increase in those actor 
categories being explicitly named. Relative frequencies (ie., the number of catego- 
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ries per annual report) give a first impression: For the overall sample, the average 
annual report of a corporation espousing commitment refers to 0.5 subject and 3.8 
object categories (as defined above) in the immediate context of CSR issue mark- 
ers. Over time, these numbers rise from 0.1 (1990-2000) to 0.6 (2001-2005; 0.7 for 
2005 only) for subject categories, and from 2.3 (1990-2000) to 4.2 (2001-2005; 4.8 
for 2005 only) for object categories. 

In Figure 17, the same periods are used to illustrate the trends for the individual 
categories (in percentage of publicly-traded corporations’ annual reports espousing 
commitment). One notices that as the statements become more frequent within 
reports over time, they also become much more detailed and specific in terms of 
naming subjects and objects. 
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Figure 17: Reference to actor categories aver time 


Specific subject categories for CSR virtually do not exist in annual reports in the 
1990s and emerge as explicit references only after the debate on corporate govern- 
ance gained momentum around 2000. This also indicates a certain degree of 
responsibility (and even more: accountability) attributed ad personam as a conse- 
quence of various corporate scandals. 

On the object side, due to the overall increasing visibility of CSR as an issue 
over time, and the tendency to accept a larger amount of stakeholders, almost all 
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categories of actors are on the rise. However, a cotrelation table" provides a more 
detailed view: While I find no significant increase over time for actor categories that 
are primarily targeted by strategic stakeholder management (staff, customers, suppliers, 
business partners, among others), the increasing relevance of shareholder] investor — i.e., a 
gtoup that is especially targeted by the debate on accountability and good corporate 


governance — becomes obvious. Also, some more abstract and/or heterogeneous 


categories ate significantly on the rise, like the generalized stakeholder ox other external 
stakeholders (including experts, consultants, and competitors), as well as a range of 
actors from the public sphere and society (civil society, NGOs, media, people in third 
norld/ crisis context, among others)."*' The picture is rather mixed for supported 
groups. Overall, the trend in the last year (2005, singled out) suggests that there is 
still a great deal of momentum within the CSR discourse and that its development 
ecifying actors 
creasingly institutionalized organizational practice. 

Interested in dynamics over time, I also wish to shift the focus slightly and ex- 


involved in this nonetheless in- 


amine the relative importance of actor categories. In this sense, Figure 18 explores 
how reference to actor categories shapes the CSR discourse at different points in 
time (relative percentages, calculated independently for subject and actor catego- 
ties). 


180 Due to space restrictions, the correlation table is not presented here. 
181 The rise and increasingly legitimate use of more abstract categories like the anony- 
mous/generalized stakeholder also points at the trend to invoke addressees of CSR without 
naming each group individually; over the years, addressing traditional stakeholders increas- 
ingly comes ready-made. 
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Figure 18: Relative importance of actor categories aver time 


The overall trend here is clear: On the subject side, a shift from management 
toward other subjects of responsibility (Le. especially the supervisory boards and 
employees other than management) becomes visible. On the object side, the classic 
stakeholder groups (e.g., staff, customers, suppliers, business partners) — but also govern- 
mental bodies and some target groups of sponsoring and donating activities — lose 
relevance, while aini/ society, NGOs, and other external stakeholders, media, and the 
genetalized stakeholder cleatly gain in significance. Again, one observes a much more 
prominent positioning of actor categories involved in financial accountability issues 
on the CSR agenda, both on subject and object side. The effects indicated in the 


last year (singled out) appear to be rather minor and seem to merely confirm an 
overall increasing extent of reporting on CSR issues and thus an increased men- 
tioning of various affected actor categories. 

In sum, the results for the contemporary CSR discourse in Austria seem to ef- 
fectively mirror many of the principles of good corporate governance — maybe 
even more than they bear a resemblance to the indigenous idea of socioeconomic 
responsibility for society in general (but also for disadvantaged groups in society) 
that was a characteristic feature of the implicit notion of CSR in continental 
Europe for decades (see chapter on empirical context for more). Therefore, this 
might also indicate that the trend is not so much toward implicit CSR" becoming 


182 1 am well aware of a central limitation of my methodological approach with regard to 
implicit understandings of CSR. These are, by definition, scarcely reported in corporate 
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explicit, but rather toward a considerable shift in the understanding of social 
responsibility of corporations that goes hand in hand with a greater recognition of 
accountability issues. The latter shows a strong focus on the relationship between 
management and actors on the financial markets and is backed and institutionalized 
by specific codes of corporate governance and related soft law or legal regulation. 


7.2.5 Sub-discourses and actor categories: A first correspondence analysis 


I will now further extend my analysis in order to explore whether specific catego- 


ries of actors are addressed by 


specific conceptual sub-discourses. This will also 
begin to roughly shape the empirical sub-discourses. I have chosen a methodical 
approach and tool that enables me to derive the underlying and structuring princi- 


ples of meaning from my data: (multiple) correspondence analysis. The graphical 
s plots two categorical variables — 


representation of a first correspondence analy 
issue markers and actors ~ in a two-dimensional space. The key analytical objective of 
Figure 19 is to identify more profound and more general principles that account for 
the arrangement of categories within such a “topographic map” (Meyer & Hillerer, 
2010) and help to understand how meaning is structured (Mohr, 1998). 

The correspondence map in Figure 19 accounts for 86.4% of total inertia. ‘The 
first and most important dimension (the x-axis) is highly explanatory and accounts 
for 58.5% of inertia, while the second dimension (the y-axis) adds another 27.9%." 
For the overall model — and not surprisingly —, issue markers contribute greatly to the 
explanation of variance in dimensions; for actors, the picture is more mixed. With 
regard to the overall quality of the model, almost all categories are clearly deter- 
mined by the two dimensions (exceptions include suppliers and the others category 
for subjects of CSR). 

I wish to point out that a merely visual assessment of the correspondence map 
might lead to false conclusions, as the categories contribute to the dimensions in 
different ways and are themselves explained to a varying degree by these axes. 


communication — which makes CSR difficult to measure in terms of verbal commitment 
prior to it becoming explicit. 

183 Joint correspondence analysis attempts to remedy inflation of the total inertia by the block 
diagonal submatrices of the Burt matrix (for an example, see the remarks on the sa com- 
mand in StataCorp LP, 2007a) and requires, as an iterative method, advance specification of 
the number of dimensions. In general, correspondence analysis is designed to provide a low- 
dimensional representation of data. In order to graphically portray the correspondence table, 
I must restrict my calculation to two dimensions, which often cannot account for 100.0% of 
inertia, With regard to a threshold value, there is no general rule; the literature indicates a 
rough heuristic rule of 80.0% to 90.0% of explained inertia (e.g., Greenacre & Blasius, 2006; 
StataCorp LP, 2007a) or argues for a “scree test” (Cattell, 1966; the “ 
number of dimensions at the point where the singular values flatten out; see StataCorp LP, 


“scree” identifies the 


2007a, among others). In my case, both criteria support the approach and results. 
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Hence, to achieve a proper understanding and labeling of axes, one also must 
thoroughly analyze the statistical output provided by the respective statistics 
software. The same applies, then, to a detailed interpretation of the individual 
categories (label points). For the reader’s convenience, the graph — plotted using 
STATA 10 — is further refined in order to indicate the label points that are most 
expressive of the topographic map (i.e., those categories that determine the poles of 
the dimensions and thus span the space in which all categories are plotted): The 
font size of the labels represents the degree of contribution to dimension. How- 
ever, note that categories occasionally do not contribute to dimensions but are 
nonetheless well determined, by one ot both axes; for this reason, they are also an 
important element of the graph (see chapter on methodology for all details con- 


cerning interpretation), 
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Figure 19: Correspondence map: Issue markers and actors 
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7.2.5.1 Sustainability versus stakeholder-oriented corporate governance 


‘The guiding question for this correspondence analysis centers on the actor catego- 
ties involved in the overall CSR discours 


: For the given conceptual sub-discourses, 
who is responsible for and accountable to whom? As I will describe in greater detail 
below, a first and central meaning-generating principle that shapes the association 
between the variables in the correspondence map is the organizational objective of 
sustainable development. Here, a more global focus on society and planet earth is 
opposed to a focus on the individual organization (i.e., corporate sustainability); the 
latter is linked to both a stakeholder orientation as well as to distinct rules of (good) 


corporate governance. 

To the left of Figure 19, a first pole states that the corporations — mainly in 
form of a not specified subject category (i.e., 
anonymous “we”) or in form of the entire s/aff (the management is mentioned only to 
a lesser degree) — are responsible in general (note the outstanding role of the nor 
specified objects of CSR). In addition, various beneficiaries and supported groups, 
(future) generations, IGOs, governmental bodies, interest groups, and civil society, NGOs appear 
as relevant objects here. The main mobilizing conceptual sub-discourses are 


ig the organization’s name or the 


sustainability and — to a limited extent — the Anglo-American labels. However, all 
these stress the more global elements of CSR (see chapter on CSR for more). 
To the right, the second pole of the dimension clearly alludes to the role of 


agents supervision that ensure that the corporations fulfill their responsibility (and, in 
particular, accountability) toward all relevant organizational and societal actors 
involved in i: 
genetalized stakeholder, as well as for shareholder/ investor, owner, and intermediaries on 


es of corporate governance, ‘This especially holds true for the 


the financial market 
ment and agents supervision) are also named as important object categories. Eventually, 
the media and the more general public — both crucial instances of organizational 


. Moreover, corporate executive and advisory boards (ranage- 


legitimacy — are prominently addressed. The extremely dominant conceptual sub- 
discourse here is the stakeholder approach. In sum, and interestingly, the two poles of 
this dimension are both concerned with issues of either global or local sustainabil- 
ity. 


725. 


Spheres of responsibility: From bondage to advocacy 


While the first dimension cas 
sustainable development within the overall CSR discourse, the second, vertical 


's the opposition of divergent issues concerning 


dimension addresses the question of how corporations theorize themselves as 
accountable to categories of actors, and the degree to which one can witness 
advocacy for other societal groups in light of the notion of social responsibility. 
The correspondence map reveals a juxtaposition of divergent degrees of commit- 
ment: While at the bottom (and around the x-axis) corporations are bound by 
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regulation and economic pressure to take into consideration the interests of various 
stakeholders, at the top, actor categories are addressed more through voluntary 
actions (e.g., corporate giving and philanthropy at the top left, and goodwill and 
transparency issues at the top right). Obviously, thi —as an underlying 


rationale — some indication of who is attributed power.'* 


Such an interpretation is very much in line with a model that distinguishes be- 
tween several spheres of responsibility (HiB, 2006; see chapter on CSR): At the 
bottom, and more assigned to a minimum sphere of responsibility (e., required by 
market mechanisms and legal requirements) are fufure generations (see, for instance, 
limited resources and intergenerational contract), other external stakeholders (c.g., 
experts and consultants; see expert knowledge and expert power), [GOs (global 
issues, trends, and pressures), /ocal communities (e.g., special legal protection of 
neighbors, also in env’ ues), as well as overs (as opposed to share- 
holder/ investor, this term is commonly referred to in order to address blockholders or 
owner families). The main mobilizing conceptual sub-discourses are sustainability 
and CSR indicators ¢ standards. Customers and — due to the vagueness of the label — 
the generalized stakeholder from below the x-axis, as well as staff and business partners 
from above the x-axis, belong more to an intermediate sphere of responsibility (Le., 
voluntary CSR activity within the value creation chain). 

At the top, the graph plots actor categories that are part of an extended sphere 
of responsibility (voluntary CSR activity outside the value creation chain). From a 
societal aspect (top left), such framing goes hand in hand with advocacy for special 
stakeholdets, societal actors, and beneficiaries (among them special staff groups, sport, 
art, children, people in need, fringe groups); ftom an organizational aspect (top right), this 
is more of a statement on increased transparency (i.e., advocacy from the side of 
agents supervision as subjects that safeguard that the individual corporations develop 
as sound, transparent organizations). The foremost group of issue markers used 
here is, for both, Germanizations. 


onmental is 


7.2.5.3 Some implications 


In sum, Figure 19 not only reveals a triangle constellation within the overall CSR 
discourse that juxtaposes the stakeholder approach, sustainability, and Germanizations, 
but also shows that the Anglo-American labels of CSR and 
importance in the discourse in Austria. Obviously, the latter do not constitute the 
apptoptiate means to address the broad array of categories of actors involved in 
CSR issues that indeed goes beyond the traditional range of stakeholders. Corpora- 
tions seem to ascribe the established German terminology the highest potential to 


“are of rather minor 


184 Note that the classic/primary stakeholders are referred to throughout most CSR statements; 
therefore, these actor categories are not significant within the correspondence analysis and 
cluster mote or less around the origin. 
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succeed in this task. I also note that the stakeholder approach remains rather vague in 
specifying categories of actors in the context of CSR issues, whereas the Germaniza- 
tions category explicitly specifies a broad range of stakeholders and beneficiaries; 
moreover, only a few actor categories are primarily linked to sustainabilit 

At a more abstract level, one notices that all conceptual CSR sub-~ -discourses — 
despite having different foci as to whether a minimum or rather extended sphere of 
responsibility is the main concern — seem to be united in their disagreement with 
the stakeholder approach (they are all positioned to the left of the graph). This is a very 
interesting phenomenon that is not to be expected from the conceptual discussion 
of CSR (see chapter on CSR). As I will show on the following pages, the stakebolder 
approach is, empirically, closely related to (i.e., used by corporations to allude to) 


more economic and shareholder-driven interests. 


7.3 What are we/ they talking about? Thematic embeddings of CSR 


Management concepts — and CSR in particular — are especially characterized by the 
social relations between the focal organization, members of the organization, and 
actors from the organization’s environment. However, each and every attempt at 
reconstructing meaning must take equally into consideration the themes and topics 
that are linked to such organizational practice. The thematic embeddings of CSR 
issue markers serve as important tentative framing cues for CSR. 


7.3.1 Topics linked to CSR 


While a first approach to tackle the broader thematic embeddings has been the 
analysis of placement of CSR in annual report sections (Figure 10), the recording of 
the specific topics addressed in the immediate context of CSR issue markers 
provides a much more fine-grained picture. Figure 20 introduces the categories of 
topics that typically embed CSR issue markers (see chapter on methodology for 
details on clustering and development of categories). 
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Figure 20: Thematic embeddings of CSR issue markers 


Not surprisingly, sustainability issues that link with the triple bottom line and with 
environmental concerns (TBL, environment) are among the most invoked topics 
when corporations indicate commitment to CSR. Also, hard and soft law as well as 
transparency, both related to issues of good corporate governance, score high. The 


same applies to role and values of the corporation (i.e., the role and positioning of 
corporations within society) and mission/selfimage (ie., organizational identity); this 
corresponds well with the findings for annual report sections, Haman resources and 
strategy axe also very prominent here, despite their lack of importance for the 
alignment with report sections, Finally, support, sponsoring, the balancing of divergent 
stakeholders’ interests (balancing stakeholder interests), as well as indicators, controls, 
internal standards are further and central topics within the CSR discourse. Other 
thematic embeddings of CSR issue markers (such as a primarily economic responsibility, 


management concept] instrument, financial! management accounting, value chain, primary 
activities, ethical investment, shareholder interests, and image, external and public relations) play 
a less significant role. Having in mind the classic pyramid of corporate control (and 
controlling instruments) that is organized by the degree of concretization — ie., 
characterized by a broad basis of highly specified (operative) instruments and a 
rather narrow top of more abstract (strategic) organizational objectives — CSR is to 
be positioned more on the upper end. Most of the thematic embeddings to which 
CSR is linked remain too vague to qualify for the purpose of corporate control, 
whereas only a few topics actually touch upon or suggest specific tools. 
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7.3.2 Thematic embeddings and the stabilization of discourse over time 


It is also interesting to investigate how the specific topics in which CSR is embed- 
ded develop over time. As a general trend, one observes an increase in virtually all 
thematic embeddings except economic responsibility (see Figure 21), and also in the 
number of topics linked to CSR within an individual annual report. What is most 
clearly discernible is how a range of topics concerning the corporations’ relations to 
shareholders gains in significance: shareholder interests, transparency, hard and soft law — 
all these are corporate governance issues —, or ethical investment. Strategic issues 
(mission/ self-image, strategy, and image, external and public relations) and indicators, controls, 
internal standards, among others, are also on the rise. Role and values as well as support, 
sponsoring, by contrast, see relatively modest increases. 
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Figure 21: Thematic embeddings of CSR issue markers over time 


With almost all thematic embeddings more on the tise in the 2000s than in the 
1990s — due to a higher extent of reporting on CSR, among other things —, the 
relative importance of individual topics naturally moves to the center of attention. I 
thus consider an alternative take on my data in order to provide another perspec- 
tive of how the discourse is shaped in terms of topics. Figure 22 illustrates the 
trend which might be also interpreted as a differentiation of the discourse: While 
some thematic embeddings (e.g,, human resources, support and sponsoring, role and values) 
are visible throughout almost the entire observation period, others are clearly on 
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the rise (e.g., hard and soft law, transparency, indicators, controls, internal standards, share- 
holder interests, and image, external and public relations) or even decline (i.c., lose relative 
importance) (e.g., economic responsibili) over time. 
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Figure 22: Stabilization of thematic embeddings over time 


Until 2000, one observes a great deal of dynamic and variation within the topics 
embedding CSR issue markers — and thus, as one might conclude, also within the 
overall framing of the issue. Some thematic embeddings emerge, others vanish, and 
the proportions between the divergent topics prove to be rather unstable. Building 
on insights of this study, these early years are characterized by “pioneers” advocat- 
ing explicit CSR as a corporate practice." They aim at initial rationalization and 
theorization, as well as at translation of the issue into the specific local context. 
‘Therefore, the 1990s might also be understood as the period in which corporations 
are in search for meaning — or even as a struggle over the practice’s actual meaning 
in the Austrian context (i.e., sense-making and/or sense-giving). 

At the beginning of my observation period (Le., in the years when explicit CSR 
surfaces in the Austrian corporate world), human resources, role and values, and economic 
responsibility ae the dominant themes in those cases in which corporations refer to 
CSR. While the first two continue to be relevant, the latter is superseded by a focus 
on sustainability (TBL, environment) and the need to balance divergent interests 


185 That is, the early adopters or “institutional entrepreneuts”. 
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(balancing stakeholder interesti) in the mid-1990s. Corporate governance topics and 
issues of management control join the scene later in the 1990s. 

However, starting around 1999/2000, and especially during the last four years 
of my observation period (2002-2005), the data indicate a stabilization and differ- 
entiation of the CSR discourse: In Figure 22, one clearly recognizes greater diversity 
of thematic embeddings, as well as mote even and stable proportions as central 
This trend goes hand in hand with the remarkable stabilization in 
terms of issue markers used (see also remarks on Figure 13 above) and can also be 
reported for other variables."® Thus, in sum, my findings here corroborate those 
from above, with corporate malfeasance around the turn of the millennium being a 
decisive moment for the subsequent and unparalleled career of CSR. Moreover, 
they also point at an increasing institutionalization of explicit CSR as an organiza- 
tional practice (see the stages of institutionalization and their comparative dimen- 
sions in the model presented by Tolbert & Zucker, 1996, that predicts, among 
other things, a moderate/low variance in implementation for the semi-/full- 
institutionalization stage; see also Table 2). 


characteristic: 


7.3.3 Sub-discourses and thematic embeddings: A second correspondence analysis 


The bedrock question of this section points in the direction of the framing of 
CSR." In order to further explore profound principles and the structuring dimen- 
sions of meaning, I will carry out a second correspondence analysis that will 
comprise the variables issue markers and thematic embeddings. Bringing together 
conceptual sub-discourses and topics in which CSR statements are embedded, 
Figure 23 sheds another spotlight on the configuration of the empirical CSR 
discourse. As highlighted above, thematic embeddings 
tentative cues for the framing of CSR: It will be interesting to see which thematic 
embeddings — in interaction with specific conceptual sub-discourses — “organize” 
the discourse. 


so fulfill a crucial role as 


The correspondence map in Figure 23 accounts for 92.3% of total inertia. The 
first and most important dimension (the x-axis) is highly explanatory and accounts 
for 61.7% of inertia, while the second dimension (the y-axis) adds another 30.6%. 
For the overall model, both variables — issve markers and thematic embeddings — 
contribute greatly to the explanation of variance in dimensions. With regard to the 
overall quality of the model, almost all categories are well determined by the two 
dimensions (the only exception, to some extent, is value chain, primary activities). 


186 A similar picture of increasing stabilization emerges when investigating the anchoring in 
annual report sections or the reference to categories of stakeholders over time: The last four 
years of the observation period are surprisingly stable and show almost even proportions. 

187 Ultimately, explanation and justification of this practice are important parts of the discursive 
activity around the issue of CSR (at least from the side of its advocates). 
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Figure 23: Correspondence map: Issue markers and thematic embeddings 
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7.3.3.1 Variations of good corporations 


‘The central meaning-generating principle of Figure 23 expounds on divergent ways 
of depicting an organization as a socially responsible corporation toward divergent 
audiences (i.e., on variations of good corporations). 

On the left, the main objective seems to attract ethical investors by portraying 
the corporation as a sound and sustainable investment. Consequently, efhical 
investment and the triple bottom line approach toward reporting (IBL, environment as 
a special focus) ate crucial. CSR is also perceived as a management concept to 
enhance image, external and public relations by means of reference to an array of 
indicators, controls, standards, Not surprisingly, sustainability and CSR indicators 
standards are the most dominant conceptual sub-discourses (complemented — to 
some extent — by CSR). 

On the right, good corporations are depicted as those that are in line with more 
general norms of corporate governance and control. Especially compliance with 
standards and codes of (good) corporate governance — therefore the extraordinarily 
strong focus on bard and soft law, as well as on transparency, is a central characteristic. 
To a lesser degree, support, sponsoring contributes to this pole of the horizontal 
dimension. At first sight, this topic does not seem to be related to the issue of 
corporate governance. However, the underlying message becomes more evident 
when taking into consideration the argument of CSR as essentially voluntary action 
(see chapter on CSR): Corporations voluntarily support other societal actors and 
live up to their social responsibility as business organizations embedded in society — 
so there is no need for stronger rules or legal regulation.'* Germanizations and the 
stakeholder approach are the most influential conceptual sub-discourses hete. 


7.3.3.2 Business case versus ethics case 


‘The second dimension of Figure 23 — although harder to interpret — also offers 
intriguing insights. It differentiates between two main normative ways to argue for 
CSR: The business case argument versus the framing as ethics (or moral) case. 

At the bottom, thematic categories depict CSR as an entrepreneurial imperative 
in order to protect the financial and economic interests of the corporation and its 
shareholders (shareholder interests, financial/ management accounting). In modern econo- 
mies and business systems, CSR is considered to offer appropriate instruments and 
tools to navigate the corporation through troubled waters: Transparency and espe- 
cially the reflection of divergent stakeholder interests and claims (balancing stake- 
holder interests) contribute — as organizational objectives — to such a framing that, at 
its core, addresses the long-term well-being of corporations. The foremost im- 


188 While categories to the left of the horizontal axis address financial market constituents more, 
the tight hand side could be interpreted as being directed toward regulators — with the im- 
plicit aim of keeping them at bay. 
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portant conceptual sub-discourse and issue marker for arguing a business case for 
CSR is the stakeholder approach. 

At the top, one can identify the strong, normative reasoning of the ethics case. 
Addressing the corporations’ role within society as well as corporations’ commit- 
ment to certain values (role and values), CSR is clearly depicted as a moral obligation. 
However, supporting underprivileged societal groups and beneficiaries also corre- 
sponds to an elitist view on corporations: CSR is thus not so much based on what 
Gioia (1999) criticized as a naive egalitarian or democratic illusion of multiple 
stakeholders having an equal say, nor on mere altruism. Rather, it is derived from 
the notion that the economic and managerial elite is partly responsible for, and in 
charge of, the socioeconomic architecture of the nation and the well-being of 
society at large (see chapter on empirical context for more), Swpport, sponsoring is, 
alongside roe and values, the central topic of such a framing. The traditional supervi- 
sion of staff is also included (suman resources issues), as is — albeit to a lesser extent — 
a creed toward CSR via mission/ self-image of corporations. Interestingly, one also 
finds an emphasis of social responsibility as a primarily economic responsibility.” The 
most important conceptual sub-discourse is Germanizations, complemented — 
although to a vety limited extent — by C 


7.3.3.3 Some implications 


In sum, Figure 23 corroborates the juxtaposition of the conceptual sub-discourses 
of Germanizations and sustainability, as well as of stakeholder approach and sustainability 
(see also Figure 19). The correspondence analysi 
of Germanizations and stakebolder approach in the second dimension. Again, the 
Anglo-American labels of CSR and CC are of rather minor importance for struc- 
turing the empirical CSR discourse. 

‘Thematic embeddings turn out to be less ambiguous than actor categories; they 
determine distinct ways of how to present business organizations as good corpota- 
tions, and of how to argue for — and, at a general level, frame — CSR. The corre- 


also introduces a disassociation 


189 Economic responsibility as a specific part of the ethics case does not necessarily contradict the 
juxtaposition of the business and ethics case, but opens yet another line of argument. While 
the business case suggests that CSR is good for the economic well-being of the corporation, 
the causality here is argued the other way round: Only an economically healthy corporation 
can live up to its social responsibility as an employer, source of profit, innovator, and eco- 
nomic driving force for society (see also the discussion in line with Fried man’s phrase — bor- 
rowed from Sloan — of “the business of business is business”), It is, thus, the social respon- 
sibility and moral obligation to be successful in business conduct. Moreover, the slack re- 
source argument is present here: Only financially strong corporations can afford to substan- 
tially support societal groups in need. 

190 Overall, the angle between the two label points in the correspondence map is roughly 90° — 
meaning that these categories are independent within the model presented here. 
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spondence map at hand is stunning insofar as almost no categories cluster around 
the origin (ie., are shared by all CSR sub-discourses to a similar degree). Further- 
more, the core structuring principles that will persist in a final — multiple — corre- 
spondence analysis are already clearly recognizable." 


7.4 Variation and patterns within discourse: Translation into Austrian? 


In a last step, I will integrate the three variables — issme markers, actors, and thematic 
embeddings — into one analysis.""? By arranging all categories within a single 
correspondence map, this procedure provides for a fine-grained analysis and an 
integrated view of CSR. In particular, I aim to reveal general patterns within the 
empirical CSR discourse from the perspective of the Austrian corporate world. 


7.4.1 The comprehensive model: A third correspondence analysis 


‘The correspondence map in Figure 24 accounts for 77.4% of total inertia. The first 
and most important dimension (the x-axis) is sufficiently explanatory and accounts 
for 49.5% of inertia; the second dimension (the y-axis) adds another 27.8%. For the 
overall model, ésswe markers again contribute greatly to the explanation of variance in 
dimensions; thematic embeddings are relevant in a variety of categories, while actors are 
of relatively minor importance. With regard to the overall quality of the model, 
most categories are determined to a reasonable degree by the two dimensions; 
however, there is also a range of categories that merits less analytic focus (many of 
these more or less cluster around the origin and are depicted in smaller font size for 
this reason and due to their limited contribution in explaining variance in dimen- 


sions). 

Tabac the correspondence map in Figure 24 presents itself as rather com- 
plex at first sight. However, it confirms the insights discussed above: The configu- 
ration of the graph changes slightly but — in principle — corroborates central 
findings of Figure 19 and Figure 23. 


191 In this contest, also note the corridor that splits the correspondence map — and thus the 
empirical CSR discourse — from bottom left to top right (see below for more details). 
192. The use of three variables radically increases the number of observations: While 
Figure 19 and Figure 23 are based on co-occurrences of éssne markers and either actors or thematic 
embeddings within identified text fragments of an annual report (however, aggregated at the 
level of the annual report; please see chapter on methodology for details), Figure 24 must 
take into consideration all possible combinations of categories of these three variables 
(resulting in N = 12,999 compared to N = 2,626 and 2,145, respectively). 
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Figure 24: Correspondence map: Issue markers, actors, and thematic embeddings 
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7.4.1.1 Sustainable development versus good corporate governance 


‘The structuring principles throughout the three correspondence analyses roughly 
resemble each other. Thus, the central meaning-generating principle of the hori- 
zontal axis already seems familiar to some extent: a differentiation between sustain- 
able development and corporate governance i 

To the left, a first pole is characterized by triple bottom line reporting and envi- 
ronmental concerns (TBL, environment) as well as aspiring to be perceived (image, 
external and public relations) as an ethical investment by the capital market; referring to 
indicators, controls, standards qualifies as a sustainable business organization and as a 
sound investment. CSR is also framed as a management concept/ instrument with 
management ~ although not very well associated with this dimension — as the main 
subject. Furthermore, responsibility for (fisture) generations, attitudes and policy 
initiatives of IGOs, and positions of other external stakeholders (experts and consult- 
ants, among others) are incorporated. To some extent, this is also true for /ocal 
communities, interest groups, and civil society, NGOs. The main conceptual sub-discourses 
and groups of issue markers here are sustainability, CSR indicators & standards, but 
also — albeit to a much lesser extent — the label CSR. Interestingly, most actor 
categories that — as the objects of corporations’ endeavors in explicit CSR — cluster 
around the sustainable development pole can be broadly subsumed under civil 
society actors that are not the ultimate recipients of CSR activities, but are them- 
selves to be characterized as agentic actors (Meyer & Jepperson, 2000); they are 
assumed to act on behalf of other members of society. 

On the right, I identify a range of actots and topics that make sense under the 
auspices of the good corporate governance debate. The compliance to rules and 
standards of good corporate governance (hard and soft la») as well as a reasonable 
level of /ransparency make corporations eligible as responsible societal actors in the 
eyes of the general public (other public/ societ)) and — to some extent — the media. The 
supervisory board (agents supervision) plays a crucial role both as a subject of respon- 
sibility and as an object of accountability (see below for mote); management is 
another important object category. The two correspondence anal 


ues. 


‘s above have 


already outlined that the stakeholder approach is the main vehicle for such a framing 
of CSR as good corporate governance. Interestingly, Figure 24 informs us that the 
category Germanizations is also of crucial importance in determining this pole of the 
horizontal dimension — and, as I will elaborate in more detail below, somehow 
bridges the cluster of good corporate governance and a more sociopolitical point of 
view on responsibility. 


7.4.1.2 Economic rationale versus sociopolitical view 


‘The second, vertical dimension also resembles insights from above: A primarily 
economic rationale for stakeholder management is contrasted with a much broader 
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and sociopolitically inspired — perhaps even eli 
bility. 

Below the x-axis, shareholder interests, the need to balance divergent stakeholder inter- 
ests, the issue of financial/ management accounting, and CSR as a management con- 
cept/ instrument dominate. The business case argument for CSR implies an economic 
rationale in defining objects of CSR (the generalized stakeholder, management, as well 
as owner and shareholder] investor are especially relevant for the area at the bottom of 
the pole). The main purpose of CSR is to ensure the long-term survival of the 
corporation: Not surprisingly, the stakeholder approach serves as the main issue 
marker for this understanding of CSR. 

At the top, however, the ethics case results in a much broader definition of 
stakeholders and places emphasis on thc 
definition of corporate stakeholders (e.g., in strategy literature). Such a sociopoliti- 
cal view on responsibility corresponds quite well with the indigenous, continental 
European understanding — and especially with the traditional perspective within the 
Austrian corporatist system of governance. Thus, a range of beneficiaries are 
relevant above the x-axis: art, people in need, fringe groups, sport, children, and people in 
third world] crisis context, but also special staff groups. Moreover, the thematic embed- 
dings of support, sponsoring, roles and values, as well as mission/ selfimage dominate. 
Interestingly, references are also made to staff as a subject of responsibility. The 
message here seems clear: CSR is not solely the responsibility of the corporation or 
of executive management; instead, it can only be achieved by the efforts of every 
individual employee (see also Figure 19). Finally, the arrangement of beneficiaries 
also makes evident the dominant function of Germanizations in addressing specific 
objects of corporate responsibility.’ 


st — perspective on social responsi- 


that are not included in the classic 


7.4.1.3 Some implications 


With all the associations and disassociations outlined above, one eventually recog- 
'* that are atranged in form of a triangle in 
Figure 24: A more global sustainable development cluster featuring — among others 
— the labels and categories of sustainability and CSR indicators & standards, ethical 
investment, and TBL, environment (and also partly CSR); a cluster of corporate phi- 
lanthropy including the main categories of Germanizations, support and sponsoring, role 
and values, and — to a limited extent — the Anglo-American labels of CSR and Ce 
and finally a cluster centering around the need to balance stakeholder interests and 


nizes at least three distinct clusters 


193 Note that the object category not specified (i.e., statements on CSR that do not refer to any 
object category) is plotted much closer to the Anglo-American labels of CSR and CC that ate 
also — although to a limited degree — associated with the vertical dimension. 

194 One might argue, with good reason, that especially the second and third clusters could be 
broken down further. 
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issues of good corporate governance, featuring, among others, the categories of 
stakeholder approach, hard and soft law, transparency, stakeholder (general), shareholder interests, 
financial/ management accounting, and agents supervision. Interestingly, while the border- 
line between the first two clusters is rather blurred, they are clearly separated from 
the last one: Note the blank cortidor that splits Figure 24 from bottom left to top 


right. 

Also, it is apparent that CSR is a multifaceted concept: On the one hand, to be 
responsible has a very strong normative connotation, elaborating on how corpora- 
tions — and also gradually the individual members of the corporation — should act, 
whom they must consider in corporate decision making, and for whom they are 
generally responsible as privileged members of society. On the other hand, being 
responsible also entails being accountable for one’s behavior, actions, decisions, and 
policies. Such accountability exists, in particular, toward shareholders and investors, 
toward all members of the focal organization, and toward society at large that 


decision makers at all levels are 


grants the license to operate. For both dimensio: 
responsible for an optimal use of resources (ie., for an appropriate relationship 
with employees, customers, suppliers, and other business partners), in addition to 
the well-being of the organization’s members. In all cases, one witnesses agentic 
actors at work (Meyer & Jepperson, 2000). 

An exciting observation is that the second dimension of Figure 24 indeed quite 
well disentangles responsibility and accountability. While more or less all actor 
xis allude to corporations’ 


above the x-axis are 


categories and thematic embeddings below the 


obligation “to give an account for something”, the categori 
closely linked to “being responsible for someone”. In this way, the underlying 


meaning mapped by the dimension becomes even mote apparent when taking into 
consideration the power relations between corporations and actor categories: 
Stakeholders with power and voice, and those without, are plotted separately (for a 
classification, see also Mitchell et al., 1997). While the framings at the bottom 
clearly favor dominant and definitive stakeholders embedded in core management 
topics, I find a framing at the top that is mainly concerned with the role and values 
of corporations within society. In terms of actor categories, I observe, in the latter 
case, a broad range of groups that all share a common feature: They are beneficiar- 


ies or recipients of corporate giving and philanthropy and have no voice unless 
management or other more powerful groups choose to attend to their claims or 
needs. 


74.2 Discussion of core findings 


7.4.2.1 Structuring principles of the CSR discourse in Austria 


‘This chapter has shed light on the CSR discourse at two different angles. First, a 
network of conceptual sub-discourses (Figure 14), among others, illustrated the 
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more quantitative dimension: frequencies and connectivity. Naturally, the more 
prominent sub-discourses are, the higher the chances are that they occur (ie., are 
referred to) side by side within an annual report (e.g,, sustainability and Germaniza- 
tions). While this essentially informed us about more standard pillars of discourse 
and the “power balance” between categories, it did not reveal too much of the 
underlying — structuring and differentiating — principles/dimensions of meaning 
(ie., those that lead to opposition or complementarity of categories). The same 
holds true for the second network graph as well as for the various descriptive 
charts that illustrate the distribution of categories of actors and thematic embed- 
dings — regardless of the crucial insights these results have to offer. Nonetheless, it 
is important to note that only firm insights into the standard pillars enable a correct 
interpretation and relation of distinctions within the discourse. 

Second, and as a remedy to above, (multiple) correspondence analysis accentu- 
ated associations and disassociations of categories within the empirical discourse on 
CSR. Interpreting the vectors from various label points to origin reveals, for 
instance — and at a general level —, juxtapositions of the conceptual sub-discourses 
of Germanizations and sustainability, or of stakeholder approach and CSR. An investiga- 
tion of the various categories that are highly expressive of the structuring dimen- 
sions of discourse (from all three variables: isswe markers, actors, and thematic embed- 
ding’) leads to peculiarities and distinctions becoming visible. Label points and 
categories that are equally important and common for divergent sub-discourses 
merit less analytic focus and explanatory value. In order to grasp and understand 
the CSR discourse adequately, I argue for an integration of these two perspectives. 

Empirically, | demonstrated that the overall discourse on CSR in Austria pri- 
marily addresses the classic range of contractual stakeholders — shareholders and 
investors, employees, customers, and suppliers — and only secondarily encompasses 
a comprehensive responsibility at a societal level. This especially holds true for the 
empirical sub-discourse revolving around a stakeholder approach for CSR. More 
novel stakeholder groups are civil society representatives such as NGOs and local 
communities, but also IGOs; the latter organizations play a much greater role in 
issues of sustainable development. Actor categories theorized “to be in need of 
support”, such as specific groups among staff (¢.g., handicapped, trainees, women), 
people in third world countries or in crisis situations, children, or the more tradi- 
tional recipients of corporate sponsorship and philanthropy (.g., arts and sports) 
are primarily addressed by using Germanizations. Finally, I identified yet another 
distinct set of actors that is almost exclusively involved in corporate governance 
issues. In sum, I showed that the actor categories addressed by the individual 
empirical clusters significantly differ. In this respect, the results of this study could 
be applied fruitfully to further research in the domain of CSR concerned with 
detailed business-society relations. 

Similar and surprisingly stable structuring principles — as well as spatial patterns 
~ evolved throughout all correspondence maps, with thematic embeddings playing 
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a very central role. Evidence from the analyses above suggests that partly overlap- 
ping, nonetheless distinct clusters (or empirical sub-discourses) exist within the 
overall CSR discourse: (a) More global sustainable development, including envi- 
ronmental issues; (b) corporate philanthropy as advocacy for and support of 
societal actors without voice in corporate decision making (which is also a con- 
necting line between the Anglo-American version of CSR and the traditional, 
implicit understanding in the Austrian corporate world, also including corporate 
values and the role of business within society); and (c) the need to balance powerful 
stakeholder interests — something that goes hand in hand with issues of good 
corporate governance and transparency. The last cluster might, in a sense, also 
point at the increasing consolidation of two highly influential, yet — at a normative 
level — contradictory global management concepts that entered the Austrian arena 
during the last fifteen years: CSR and shareholder value (see also Meyer & Héllerer, 
2009). 

In general, what I observed by focusing on the different labels employed, actor 
categories referred to, and thematic embeddings in which they are placed, is that 
contemporary CSR in Austria is by no means a monolithic discourse. It presents 
itself rather as a collage that combines, integrates, and further develops ideas with 


different legacies: One finds environmental concerns centering around sustainabil- 
ity issues that have been on the agenda of the corporate world since the eco- 
movement of the 1980s, a stakeholder tradition (as contrasted with a mere share- 
holder orientation) that has been emblematic for continental European governance 
structures ever since, and finally, the more indigenous understanding of a sociopo- 
litical responsibility of economic elites that exceeds and moves beyond adhering to 
the claims of central stakeholder. 

A look at the dynamics over time underscores this interpretation: In the early 
years (before the English labels of CSR and CC emerge), I find a significant 
negative correlation between sustainability, stakeholder approach, and Germanizations. 
When they appeared in the Austrian corporate world around 2000, these Anglo- 
American concepts — and especially their integration into Germanizations — represent 
a discursive “umbrella term” (Matten & Moon, 2008: 405). Their success can partly 
be ascribed to bringing together'” otherwise disparate constructs that are — despite 
having different foci as to whether responsibility or accountability issues are the 
main concern — united in their opposition to a system of governance that primarily 
accepts accountability toward the shareholders and/or investors. It comes as no 
surprise that two rather novel managerial ideas — the Anglo-American version of 
CSR, and the (CSR-related) notion of good corporate governance — began to 
resonate in the Austrian context exactly at a time when various corporate scandals 


195 See also the remarks on frame alignment within social movement literature (Snow et al., 
1986; Snow & Benford, 1988, among others): Such bridging significantly increases the po- 
tential for resonance among target audiences and thus also enhances the number of actors at 
risk of adopting this communicative/discursive practice. 
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drew attention to the darker sides of another popular management concept of 
North American provenance that essentially challenged the core idea of continental 
European business systems: shareholder value (see Meyer & Hillerer, 2010 for 
details). 


7.4.2.2 Accountability: Adding a political dimension 


Another core insight of this chapter — particularly evident for Germanizations — is 
that the original notion of social responsibility of business organizations in Austria 
has been conceptualizing objects of responsibility as rather passive societal actors 
that are dependent on corporate decision makers (ie., on a powerful corporate and 
managerial elite). What one observes is that, over time, topics emphasizing ac- 
countability rather than responsibility are clearly on the rise (for instance, hard and 
soft law, transparency, indicators, controls, internal standards, and some strategic issues). 
These enrich the traditional conceptualization and increasingly assign power to 
categories of actors relevant in the context of CSR. As outlined above, especially 
Figure 24 informs us — for the overall 
ity and accountability, as well as on power relations between the corporation and 
actor categories: Accountability is the assumption and acknowledgment of respon- 
sibility for the corporations’ behavior, actions, decisions, and policies — including 
the obligation to report and explain, as well as to be liable for resulting conse- 
quences. In this way, the notion of accountability is clearly an extension of the 
previous understanding of responsibility that only obliged corporate decision 
makers to act in the interest of core stakeholders (see, for instance, the remarks on 
the wording of the Austrian Stock Corporations Act). 

Above all, it also adds an essentially political dimension to the issue of CSR. 
Accountability must be characterized — perhaps even more than responsibility — as 
ambiguous, elusive, or murky: a multifaceted and “chameleon” concept (Sinclair, 
1995), evaluative rather than analytical (Bovens, 2007), an empty signifier that 
needs to be filled with meaning in the historical-cultural context in which it is 
enacted. Accountability thus depends on “a shared set of expectations and a 
common currency of justification” about conduct and performance that is agreed 
upon within a social framework (Day & Klein, 1987: 5). As Scott and Lyman (1970: 
107) point out, 


course — on the distinction of responsibil- 


‘he ability of an account to re-establish sociation is at the outset dependent on its com- 
prebensibility and acceptance by others. To the extent that everyone in the audience to whom an 
‘account is given shares a common universe of discourse and a common basis of belief, an account 
is likely to be routinely acceptable.” 


In modern societies, global processes of rationalization have changed prevailing 
systems and forms of accountability and given priority to the naturalizing power of 
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numbers, figures, and indicators — the “calculative priority” (Hopwood, 1990: 395). 
While financial accounting systems constituted the main focus of research in the 
past, more recently — not least triggered by corporate scandals and financial crises — 
an increasing awareness that financial accountability is only part of a broader 
framework of societal accountability is taking hold (see Roberts & Scapens, 1985; 
Munro & Mouritsen, 1996, among others). Building on notions of responsiveness 
and integrity, accountability of corporations is understood as part of a comprehen- 
sive responsibility at a societal level — with explicit CSR policies spreading on a 
global scale being emblematic for this transformation and integration of accounta- 
bility and responsibility. The definition of what these concepts mean provides the 
socially agreed construction of the role of corporations in society, as well as the 
evaluation of their conduct and performance. Thus, both are essentially contested 
and contestable concepts; how they are filled and given significance is a political 
process.’ 

Accountability establishes culturally charged social categorizations of themes, 
actors, and social relationships, not only between organizations and society, but — at 
a mote concrete level — between different subject and object categories that are 
“arranged” in a social field and “warranted” voice (Potter & Wetherell, 1987) to 
varying degrees (Phillips & Hardy, 1997; Caruana & Crane, 2008). For the corpo- 
rate world, this makes visible distinct actors and manifests their divergent claims 
toward a corporation, thereby also negotiating power relations and struggling over 
In this sense, Giddens (1986) points out that — by 
reproducing the social stocks of knowledge — accountability is located at the 
intersection of signification, domination, and legitimation. Naming and treating go 
hand in hand; categories of actors and types of practices mutually constitute each 
other (Berger & Luckmann, 1967). Thus, it is precisely the discursive construction 
of social categories that constructs accountability and responsibility as a social 
practice. 


a hierarchical order of claimants. 


7.5 Summary 


one of the 


‘The fundamentally contested and socially constructed nature of CSR is 
concept’s most notable features. Therefore, the second part of this study — charac- 
terized by an integration of qualitative and quantitative methods in data generation 
and analysis — is essentially built on the notions of micro-level categorization, 
sense-giving and rationalization, and repercussion (ie., theorization across various 


196 In this sense, Scott and Lyman (1970: 94, 97) refer to accounts — quoting Wittgenstein — as 
“move[s] in a social game” and as “face games”. Moreover, accountability in particular al- 
ways entails intersubjectivity (Schweiker, 1993; Shearer, 2002) and a certain social relation 
between actors: “To talk about accountability is to define who can call for an account, and 
who owes a duty of explanation” (Day & Klein, 1987: 5). 
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levels). A detailed examination of culturally informed categories of actors involved 
in CSR (subject and object categories alike) and of thematic embeddings has been 
the analytical backbone of this chapter. 

At the beginning, however, I first explored how the CSR discourse is empiti- 
cally structured as a bundle of nuanced conceptual sub-discourses. Under a com- 
mon umbrella term, the CSR discourse among Austrian publicly-traded corpora- 
tions has been dominated by the German equivalents and predecessors of the 
Anglo-American version/concept of CSR, by issues of sustainability, and by a 
stakeholder orientation that is typical for the continental European system of 
governance. 

Building on these initial insights, I closely investigated — in a second and third 
step — the web of relevant actor categories in the context of CSR, 
specific thematic embeddings of CSR issue markers in corporations’ annual reports. 
While actors as objects of CSR are, on the one hand, dominated by a classic set 
very much in line with a strategic stakeholder approach (.e., shareholders, staff, 
customers, and other business partners), the complementing notion of more 
generalizable stakeholders, on the other hand, draws attention to a broad range of 
(c.g, civil society, general public, various beneficiaries) 
that have become increasingly relevant. On the subject side, however, the commit- 
ment to CSR remains in most cases limited to a not further specified subject 
category (i.¢., the corporation, or “we"). In terms of topics, sustainability issues that 
link with the triple bottom line and with environmental concerns are among the 
most prominent topics, alongside issues of good corporate governance, corporate 
values, self-image, and the role of business within society. Furthermore, HR and 
strategic issues, the balancing of divergent stakeholder interests, 
implementation of CSR indicators, controls, and standards are additional, im- 
portant embeddings of CSR issue markers. Two (simple) correspondence analyses 
allowed an initial understanding of how the overall discourse is structured. 

Finally, I employed the powerful tool of multiple correspondence analysis 
otder to identify central patterns and the structuring dimensions of meaning of the 
CSR discourse. Evidence from such analysis suggests that three distinct clusters (ot 
empirical sub-discourses) exist: Global sustainable development, including envi- 
ronmental issues; corporate philanthropy; and the balancing of stakeholder inter- 
ests, which is inevitably related to issues of good corporate governance. Another 
overall structuring principle of the CSR discourse in Austria is the distinction of 
responsibility and accountability (with the latter adding an essentially political 
dimension to CSR). This can be interpreted both in terms of a divergent level of 
power assigned to actor categories, as well as in light of classic ethical theories (ie., 
ethics of duties or virtue ethics versus utilitarian ethics linked to a business case 


well as the 


alternative societal actor: 


as well as the 


perspective on CSR). 

With regard to dynamics over time — and across all findings —, the mid-1990s 

can be understood as a petiod in which corporations were struggling with the 
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practice’s meaning in the Austrian context. However, especially during the last four 
years of my observation period (2002-2005), the data indicated a stabilization and 
differentiation of the discourse; this can also be interpreted as an increasing 
institutionalization of the concept (and discursive practice) of CSR. 
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is still in an 


“As a field of inquiry, corporate social responsibility 
embryonic stage.” 


Andrew Crane, Abagail MeWilliams, Dirk Matten, Jeremy Moon, 
& Donald Siegel (2008a: 568) 


8 Conclusion: Contributions, limitations, and outlook 


8.1 Synopsis 


‘The study at hand — fueled by the tich theoretical perspective of organizational 
institutionalism — has been interested in, and concerned with, the dissemination and 
theorization of explicit CSR in a continental European context. More precisely, it 
has focused on Austrian corporations and their efforts to gain and manage their 
legitimacy by employing this comprehensive and dynamic management concept. I 
gathered empirical data on all Austrian publicly-traded corporations between 1990 
and 2005, collecting information from corporations’ annual reports and various 
other sources. Conceptually, my teseatch has been built on the fundamental 
understanding that mobilization of legitimacy is primarily a discursive process. I 
therefore analyzed corporations’ efforts to become identified with ideas and 
symbols that are thought to be in line with wider societal expectations and cultural 
context. Processes of institutionalization — and thus theorization and diffusion — 
are central inasmuch as CSR has been promoted, across various cultural fields, as a 
global solution for a specific set of social/organizational problems; it represents 
one of the most prominent and opalescent examples of worldwide diffusion of 
management ideas in recent times. Empirically, the main concern of my project has 
been to explore the dissemination of CSR and to reconstruct the meaning of this 
very notion at field level. Moreover, it was a central objective to identify and 
understand the structuring dimensions/principles that organize the discourse 
revolving around the issue of CSR. 

The questions guiding my research — delineated in greater depth in the intro- 
ductory chapter — were dealt with in several steps. After expounding, in some 
detail, the state of the field of scholarly research on CSR, and following the 
presentation of the conceptual cornerstones of organizational institutionalism (ie., 
the primary theoretical approach used here), I outlined the methodology and 
empirical design of the study. A first analysis then explored the Austrian corporate 
world as its specific empirical setting: I described both the more general institu- 
tional framework in place, as well as activities and key actors in the Austrian CSR 
arena. Empirical results on social disclosure practices in Austrian publicly-traded 
corporations’ annual reports brought this part of the study to a close. 

Core findings were organized into two individual chapters, each addressing a 
specific set of questions. A first chapter discussed, on the one hand, results for the 
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emergence, significance, and placement of CSR on the corporations’ agenda. 
Analyzing the increasing relevance of CSR for Austrian business organizations 
especially after the turn of the millennium, I illustrated that CSR was either ad- 
dressed in newly created sections of annual reports, integrated with issues of 
investor relations and corporate governance, or utilized for public relations and 
marketing purposes (or a combination thereof). On the other hand, this chapter 
elaborated on the specifics of dissemination of CSR, and on the characteristics of 
adopters (i.e., especially which corporations are “at risk” of indicating commit 
ment). I tested a broad set of hypotheses comprising organizational, institutional, 
and more gene-specific variables in a number of binary logistic regression models. 
In general, I found large, young, and profitable corporations that employ capital- 
intense technologies and operate in high impact industries to be more inclined to 
espouse explicit commitment to CSR policies and activities. This very much 
corresponds with the suspicion that it is not the typical Austrian corporation that 
primarily endorsed explicit CSR policies and practices; for these organizations, 
“responsible business practices have been and continue to be implicitly part of their 
day-to-day business activities” (Matten & Moon, 2008: 405). Therefore, in some 
respect, they are also a taken-for-granted feature of the institutional framework, but 
nothing to be addressed and promoted in corporate communication. I also teferred 
to some evidence of an ongoing institutionalization of explicit CSR over time (most 
importantly, the co-occurrence of CSR with broader issues of corporate govern- 
ance and control, the finding that early adopters of CSR differed from late adopters 
in terms of organizational characteristics, and the fact that field-level pressures 
gained significance over time). 

‘A second chapter on findings went beyond the scope of existing work and the 
study of diffusion processes. With the fundamentally contested and_ socially 
constructed nature of CSR being one of the concept’s most notable features, this 
part of the study essentially drew on the notions of micro-level categorization, 
sense-giving and rationalization, and repercussion in order to reconstruct the 
meaning of CSR in Austria. This also covered the ways in which corporations 
respond to pressures from their environment. Empirically I showed, among other 
things, that (a) the CSR discourse is structured as a bundle of nuanced conceptual 
sub-discourses; that (b) both a web of relevant actor categories and the thematic 
embeddings of issue markers serve as a basis for the theorization of CSR; and that 
(c) specific, structuring dimensions (or principles) of meaning organize the CSR 
discourse in Austria. Taken together, results from several correspondence analyses 
suggested three distinct clusters of discourse at empirical level: global sustainable 
development, corporate philanthropy, and the balancing of stakeholder interests (in 
issues of corporate governance and control). Another key feature of the empirical 
CSR discourse, adding an essentially political dimension, has been the distinction of 
responsibility and accountability. Finally, dynamics over time showed evidence of 
stabilization and differentiation of the discourse toward the end of my observation 
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petiod, which can be interpreted as the increasing institutionalization of the 
concept (and discursive practice) of explicit CSR. 

On the following pages, I will elaborate on various ways in which this project 
contributes to scholarly research. I will also briefly address some limitations, as well 
as point out implications and potential avenues for a future research agenda. 


8.2 Main contributions 


The work presented in this doctoral dissertation contributes and adds to existing 
literature at the empirical, conceptual, and methodical/methodological level. 
Moving beyond standard research, it is not so much focused on top-down theori- 
zation and dissemination of new organizational ideas and practices as it is on 
innovation from the periphery and the gradual modification of existing practices. 
Overall, this study tells the empirical story of how an implicit CSR orientation has 
become explicit over the years (see also Matten & Moon, 2008). With an “invad- 
ing” concept that challenges indigenous traditions being an important piece of the 
puzzle, it is reflected in the various research questions and analyses. 

One of the unique characteristics of this study is that it grasps institutionaliza- 
tion “in the making” (see also Zilber, 2008) as well as its underlying processes of 
rationalization and theorization. It is in such a way that it exceeds the contributions 
common to most studies of diffusion in organizational institutionalism. My work 
especially highlights that CSR, like all modern management concepts — despite 
being extensively theorized and often promoted by globally active knowledge 
entrepreneurs —, needs to be aligned with more locally- and culturally-shaped 
opportunity structures; this implies that not just the actual practices, but also their 
theorizations must be adapted and translated. It is important to hold that the 
ignment of meaning points to the crucial importance of the actual adopters of 
new ideas and practices (Le., in my case, the corporations), as they actively adopt, 
modify, and reject certain elements and features of the concept of CSR. The — 
culturally informed — outcomes of such editing and translation processes, then, 
unfold at field level; this is also the domain in which one can access the structuring 
dimensions/principles of meaning. 


8.2.1 Contributions related to the empirical context and the phenomenon of CSR 


Although CSR has become a buzzword both in the academic arena as well as 
among practitioners, one still encounters a considerable lack of empirical research 
in this field (Crane et al., 2008a, 2008b). My work has investigated the phenomenon 
of (explicit) CSR — its emergence, career, and empirical meaning — in a non-stand- 
ard national/cultural context (see also the call for scholarly work that highlights 
meaning and cultural embedding; for instance, Fiss & Zajac, 2004, or the current 
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special issues in the Academy of Management Journal and in Organization Science). As 
argued in greater detail in the chapter on empirical context, being an icon of 
corporatist and stakeholder governance in post-war Europe, Austria serves as an 
excellent complement to studies that focus more on Anglo-American contexts 
(and, in the field of CSR, on an Anglo-American reading of CSR). Moreover, this 
work represents — to my knowledge — one of the first large-scale, longitudinal 
studies on the dissemination and theorization/meaning of CSR; prior research has 
focused more on a limited evaluation of sustainability reporting (for Austria see, 
e.g., Denkstatt, 2004) or on an investigation of corporate managers’ general attitude 
toward CSR (see, CSR Austria, 2003, among others). 

With my research featuring various dimensions of theorization activities, I also 
presented novel insights into the assignment of meaning and the construction of 
CSR as a management concept. While it is often assumed that CSR mirrors a rather 
monolithic discourse, I showed that it is to be characterized — not only conceptu- 
ally, but also empirically — as a rather fragmented one; individual sub-discou 
relevant to different degrees, shape the concept’s divergent framings, and lead to 
distinct patterns within empirical discourse. 

I also argue that it is an important contribution — in terms of CSR theory de- 
velopment — that this study has linked the academic debate and discursive practice 
in the corporate world (with its focus on reporting on CSR issues). The findings are 
qualified to inspire future work. For instance, while overall employees remain the 
most central reference group among societal actors, CSR has also proven to be 
closely related to issues of corporate governance and accountability toward capital 
market constituents (see hypothesis 14 and the various correspondence maps). 
Even though larger corporations (measured in terms of staff; see hypothesis 1) are 
significantly more “at risk” of adopting explicit CSR, employees are not the primary 
addressees of corporations’ commitment to CSR (see also the interpretation of 
results for hypothesis 8). Rather, CSR seems to equally target the capital market, the 
general public, and regulators. 

Finally, I contribute to the current debate on the global dissemination of mana- 
gerial ideas and practices (.c., it is also related to questions of, for instance, a 
convergence toward an Anglo-Ametican model of governance) as well as to their 
modification in local contexts (ie., global models diffusing worldwide by their 
refraction through local prisms). Thus, my research is also relevant for the scholarly 
debate beyond the boundaries of CSR research. 


are 


8.2.2 Contributions at conceptual level 


Existing literature has so far focused more on “culturally legitimated theorists” 
(Strang & Meyer, 1993: 494) or knowledge entrepreneurs (e.g, Abrahamson & 
Fairchild, 1999) as the main promoters of innovative practices (for exceptions, see 
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research on social movements within organizational fields, e.g., Rao, Morrill, & 
Zald, 2000; Schneiberg, 2002; Schneiberg & Soule, 2005; for an overview, see also 
Schneiberg & Lounsbury, 2008). In addition to this traditional line of argument, I 
highlighted the active and creative role of actual adopters.” By making sense of 
adopted or adoptable practices in interpretive struggles, adopters contribute 
significantly to the ongoing theorization of disseminating ideas and practices.'* 
Such bottom-up theorizing, however, is not necessarily an explicit endeavor, but is 
in fact included in routinely accomplished rationalization. Investigations of self- 
perception and self-presentation take corporations seriously (in their role) as key 
participants in the discourse on new corporate practices (and, in particular, in its 
reproduction); they shed light on how the “typified actors” — i.e., the actors that are 
expected to perform a sctipt — engage with definitions of the “typified act” (Berger 
& Luckmann, 1967). It is in this sense that my work exceeds classic models (c.g, 
Strang & Meyer, 1993; Tolbert & Zucker, 1996) and enhances the understanding of 
theorization as a more dynamic concept, spanning all levels of legitimating activities 
(see also Berger & Luckmann, 1967) and throughout the entire life cycle of an idea 
ot practice. 

Moreover, while literature on translation covers the overall modification of 
ptactices when being adopted in an institutional context other than that of their 
origin, it does not sufficiently explore the dynamics and micto-processes of theori- 
zation as well as implications these have on the social construction of institutions 
(Zilber, 2008). Several scholars have noted that there is still a lack of understanding 
of the “enactment of beliefs over time” (Porac, Ventresca, & Mishina, 2001: 595) 
and called for “in-vivo studies of meanings” focusing on the “ongoing and un- 
folding processes of institutionalization” (Zilber, 2008: 164). The study at hand 
provides an analysis of a case in which an organizational practice of foreign origin 
links with locally available meanings, integrating and transforming deeply rooted 
indigenous traditions — yet without any tendency of eradicating them. Especially 
with these indigenous practices being tacitly accepted — i.e., they have not been 
referred to explicitly by corporations but are now surfacing within the emerging 
discourse —, particular sub-discourses are assumed to play an important role during 
adoption and translation of a new management concept; they connect new and old 
practices as well as establish lines of shared understanding. 


197 Powerful adopters champion their own adaptation and theorization of a concept/practice — 
thus considerably shaping its theorization at field level as other societal actors imitate, and 
knowledge entrepreneurs pick up, at least core elements of successful prac 
tices/theorizations. Literature in the field of innovation research also points at the crucial 
role of adopters in the development of innovative practices (von Hippel, 1995, among 
others). 

198 With regard to social agency, my research thus differs from existing literature in its focus not 
only on organizations as agents but also on their active role in socially constructing catego- 
ries of other societal entities and themes involved. Here, the critical role of vocabulary and 
rhetorical strategies becomes evident once more. 
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In sum, and with regard to locus of theorization, I thus argued that bottom-up 
theorization is relevant and far from being trivial, and pointed out the mutual 
relationship of macro- and micro-processes of theorization: I suggested paying 
closer attention to the repercussions between the various levels at which theoriza- 
tions take place. It is important to hold that mainstream institutional reseatch has 
so far mainly conceptualized theotization as part of a linear process in which 
theorization is followed by translation/enactment: While theorization takes place at 
a more global field level prior to diffusion with the purpose of abstraction and the 
outcome of legitimacy, ideas are then, during diffusion, applied to and enacted in 
local contexts. Here, I have argued that such a picture might be too simplistic: 
‘Theorization is a constant activity — even for fully institutionalized practices; it is 
embedded in a complex process with micro-level sense-giving, rationalization, and 
bottom-up theorizing playing a crucial role in essentially shaping the more general, 
higher-level theorization of a practice. 

At conceptual level, this study has addressed institutions and institutional prac- 
tices as primarily social/cultural constructions. Recently, several scholars have 
criticized that — although culture and meaning have been essential pillars in institu- 
tional thinking — only a few studies actually empirically address these 
Categorization and typification are central to all knowledge (Schiitz, 1974); classifi- 
cation into social categories lies at the heart of all institutions (Berger & Luckmann, 
1967; Meyer, 2008). For example Meyer, Boli, and Thomas (1994: 18; see also 
Meyer & Jepperson, 2000) point to this close — indeed, tautological — relationship 
between social categorization of actors and patterns of action: 


ues, 


“Both social actors and patterns of action they engage in are institutionally anchored. The par- 
ticular types of actors perceived by self and others and the specific forms their activity takes reflect 
the institutionalized rules of great generality and scope. It is in this sense that social reality — 
including both social units and socially patterned action — is ‘socially constructed’ Institu- 
Hionalized rules, located in the legal, sacial scientific, customary, linguistic, epistemological, and 
other ‘cultural’ foundations of society, render the relation between actor and action more socially 
tantological than causal. Actors enact as much as they act: What they do is inherent in the so- 
cial definition of the actor itself. Consequently, rules constituting actors legitimate types of action, 
and legitimated action constitutes and shapes the social actors.” 


I have argued that such typification of actors and action — which is crucial for the 
theorization and, subsequently, institutionalization of management concepts — does 
not only include distinct types of actors that are, as subjects, performing a certain 
patterned activity, but also categorizes the very objects of these actions, as well as 
their thematic embeddings (and framings). Thereby, the essential relations between 
categories ate also defined, with some of the business-society relations included in 
the theorization of CSR being more symmetrical while others are more asymmet- 
tical. Hence, social categorization includes the definition of rights and obligations 
and assigns (power) positions to different categories of actors in a cultural field (see 
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also Bachrach & Baratz, 1962; Roberts & Scapens, 1985). In a similar vein, CSR 
must be understood as a telational concept: Relationships of accountability entail 
rights and legitimate claims on the part of the recipient, while in relationships of 
responsibility the power asymmetry is much more visible. This study has revealed 
and empirically highlighted such a divide by plotting powerful constituents and the 
need to balance these stakeholders’ claims on the one hand, and a vatiety of 


supported or sponsored groups that obviously do not have a voice in corporate 
decision making on the other (see especially Figure 24). 


8.2.3 Contributions at methodological level 


Another contribution is located more at the intersection of the conceptual and 
methodological levels. Despite language and symbolism having always played a 
central role in organizational institutionalism (Meyer, 2008), this very field of 
research only recently witnessed a distinct turn back toward culture and meaning, 


with current research re-focalizing on the crucial role of communication, language, 
and discourse (for an overview, see Grant, Hardy, Oswick, & Putnam, 2004, among 
others). Over the past few years, the surge in the interest in how institutions work 
through the interpretive experience of actors, and how these are constructed, 
sustained, and altered in contested political struggles, has drawn more and more 
scholars to investigate the tole of meanings, interpretive schemata, and discourse in 
processes of institutionalization and deinstitutionalization (see also Meyer & 
Hllerer, 2010). This interest in interpretive processes, however, is neither new nor 


exogenous. Rather, as several scholars have pointed out (eg. Tolbert, 1985; 
Tolbert & Zucker, 1996; Barley & Tolbert, 1997; Greenwood et al., 2002; Meyer, 
2006, 2008; Zilber, 2008), reconstructing meaning and examining its dynamics is 


return to the phenomenological origins of organizational institutionalism. None- 
theless it is still true, as Phillips, Lawrence, and Hardy (2004: 635) emphasize, that 
the mainstream of empirical research has to date been more concerned with 
organizational practices than with the discursive practices that constitute them — 
although the latter are of crucial importance to better understand how institutions 
ate produced and maintained: “As a result, institutional research has tended to 
focus on the effects rather than the proces: 


of institutionalization, which largely 
remains a ‘black box’.” Institutions, however, are social constructions constituted 
through discourse — “structured collections of texts that exist in a particular field 
and that produce the social categories and norms that shape the understandings 
and behaviors of actors” (Phillips et al., 2004: 638; see also Keller, 2005). The 
production of texts is viewed as crucial to any institutional action (Zilber, 2008). As 
Phillips and Malhotra (2008: 715; see also Nigam & Ocasio, 2010)” stress, the 


199 Nigam and Ocasio (2010: 826, with reference to Ocasio & Joseph, 2005; Zilber, 2006, 
among others) point out that all institutional logics are “embodied in vocabularies and com- 
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process through which institutions come into being is empirically accessible, Researchers 
can follow the production of texts looking for the appearance of key concepts and understandings 
and can therefore trace the production of institutions as well as the processes through which i 
stitutions change [...J. The focus on the appearance of influential texts and the meanings that 
these texts create as they accrete over time provides a clear empirical approach to the processes of 
social construction that underlie institutional dynamics.” 


My research has taken the discursive practices of theorization and institutionaliza- 
tion seriously, as a phenomenon, as well as in empirically accessing these practices. 
While such a research design is able to produce important results and insights and 
thus contributes to existing knowledge, it also entails some limitations (see below). 

One of the objectives of my doctoral dissertation was to be innovative on the 
methodological level. Here, the combined application of qualitative and quantita- 
tive methods in both data collection and analysis seems noteworthy; this also 
follows a long-standing call in organizational institutionalism (Lawrence & 
Suddaby, 2006, among others). In a similar vein, several scholars urged researchers 
to examine meaning more rigorously and, in particular, to measure meaning 
structures thoroughly (Mohr, 1998; Scott, 2008, among others). In order to explore 
the characteristics and structuring dimensions/principles of the CSR discourse in 
Austria, I integrated — alongside descriptive methods and visualizations — regression 
analysis, network analysis, and (multiple) correspondence analy: ingle study. 
While regression models, however, are standard methods in organization and 
management studies, and network analysis is increasingly applied in related re- 
search, the potential of correspondence analysis has to date scarcely been exploited 
at all. Thus, the empirical application of this innovative approach constitutes a main 
contribution of my work at methodical /methodological level. 

Lastly, I employed a comprehensive, rich, and unique set of time-series cross- 
sectional data. These empirical data cover the entirety of organizations within one 
field over a considerable period of time. I used the full population of annual reports 
of Austrian publicly-traded corporations between 1990 and 2005 (i.e., time-authen- 
tic material), complemented by various other sources, in order to generate my 
variables. 


sina s 


8.3 Some limitations 


As in any study, my project has its limitations and provides opportunities for future 
research. I will, in the following, highlight some central limitations, as well as point 
out possible remedies. 


munication [...]. Both the prevalence of specific words, phrases, ot signs and their use to 
denote specific meanings can serve as indicators of societal and field-level institutional 
logics”. 
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8.3.1 Reflections on methodology: Sampling, genre specifics, and empirical setting 


Structure and “topography” (Meyer & Hillerer, 2010) of the CSR discourse are not 
directly accessible but through the manifestations of the issue, especially in various 
genres of communication (Luckmann, 2006). A more general remark is concerned 
with the fact that implicit, taken-for-granted understandings are, however, not 
explicitly referred to in genres of communication — which makes CSR difficult to 
measure prior to it becoming explicit, rationalized, and equipped with distinct 
labels.” It is thus not easy to empirically address the complex interplay of implicit 
and explicit CSR (see also Matten & Moon, 2008). 

The selection of empirical material is never conclusive and remains a crucial 
decision within the empirical research program and design. Thus, sampling deci- 
sions in the social sciences necessarily imply potential limitations. The project at 
hand has focused on the genre of annual reports and the perspective of actual 
adopters of CSR (i.c., on one of the most central actors in the issue field). How- 
ever, other perspectives (such as those of addressees, beneficiaries, interest groups, 
NGOs, regulators, and the media) are included only indirectly (ie., only in the 
event that they impact on corporations’ way of thinking about CSR). In this sense, 
when interpreting results, one must be aware of the fact that these might represent 
only part of the full story. 

It is important to note that CSR is also relevant — and perhaps in a different 
way — for privately-held corporations and business organizations other than 
publicly-traded.”" One might therefore argue for a stratified random sampling 
strategy in order to avoid and/or remedy a potential (financial market) bias.”” This, 
however, requires precise data on the contribution of subsets; moreover, it implies 
abandoning the advantages of a full count (see above). The observation period, 
although carefully chosen, must also be taken into consideration: I especially expect 
the global financial crisis around 2008 to impact findings for the most recent years, 
and to create a new set of dynamics (which is, by the way, very much in line with 
my argument of an ongoing process of theorization and renegotiation of meaning). 

Limitations also arise due to genre specifics. Annual reports, like every gente of 


200 Note that deeply ingrained institutions considerably shape reality, but are nonetheless 
“background programs”. According to Berger and Kellner (1984: 138; translation by the 
author; see also Meyer & Hilleter, 2009), “every instance of conscious attention to an insti~ 
tutionalized practice is the dawn of its deinstitutionalization”. 

201 However, the publication of annual reports (beyond annual accounts and other mandatory 
information filed in the Austrian Commercial Register) is not required for non-listed firms in 
Austria, Only some privately-held corporations publish these documents on a voluntary ba- 
sis; even when they are published, it is usually hard to trace copies back into the 1990s. 

202 Note that I empirically showed, on the one hand, that CSR is relevant for publicly-traded 
corporations (see also Miller & Guthrie, 2007); on the other, CSR is — overall — not explicitly 
driven by expectations of capital markets (see regression models) like other management 
concepts (for the example of shareholder value, see Meyer & Hillerer, 2009). 
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communication, have their own characteristics and genre rules. One solution would 
be to draw on several communicative/discursive genres simultaneously (¢.g., media, 
websites, or internal protocols) or include other forms of data generation (¢.g., 
interviews). For the genre used here, it is important to state that the actual pro- 
cesses of creation and production of these documents have not been covered in my 
research (with the exception of controlling for the involvement of public relations 
agencies). 

Finally, I argued that the concept/discourse analyzed is embedded in, and 
shaped by, the wider cultural and social field — and that understanding this cultural 
ntial. In this respect, the example of Austria may help to extract 
some of the taken-for-granted assumptions of research primarily conducted in and 
on Anglo-American contexts (Meyer & Hollerer, 2009). This, however, also poses a 
potential limitation to my results, and might raise questions about the potential for 
extrapolation: As Dobbin (1994) and Djelic (1998) have impressively demonstrated, 
the most powerful institutional characteristics can only be revealed in comparative 
analyses (see also Zald & Lounsbury, 2010). 


context is ess: 


8.3.2 Actual practice versus discursive action 


Another more general concern and critique might arise from the fact that I did not 
measure “actual” practice, but rather discursive action.” Practice, understood in a 
narrow sense, has been covered only if it makes its way into communication and 
discourse; questions of, for instance, decoupling cannot be answered on this basis. 
In this way, one might argue that annual reports are problematic insofar as they 
(only) mirror social structures of expectations if these are perceived as such by 
corporations; with this in mind, however, my findings depict the relevant structures 
of expectations from the perspective of business organizations. A study that aims at 
addressing actual practices would be a completely different story in need of a 
different methodological and empirical design. While interviews, for example, could 
be equally criticized for “just” covering talk rather than action (plus implying the 
risk of ex-post rationalizations and subsumption of originally non-related action 
under the CSR agenda), the method of observation, or, for instance, examining the 
cash flows to beneficiaries could yield interesting insights. However, actions are 
hardly accessible in retrospect unless data already exists in sufficient quality. 


203 Annual reports are instruments of self-presentation, and research drawing on them has been 
criticized for treating the proclamation of commitment as a discrete phenomenon, neglecting 
to examine variation, extent, and actual implementation. 
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8.3.3 Further integration of results 


I wish to address outright another important limitation with regard to methodology 
—which, at the same time, is also a major strength of this research: the integration 
of structure-testing and structure-generating methods. The overall plot of this study 
was chosen because it makes sense to first explore who is participating in the 
discourse on CSR, while, in a second step, addressing sow this discourse is struc- 
tured. As Meyer (2006: 729) notes, it is sary to first fully understand (versfehen) 
the specific characteristics of a phenomenon at issue before being able to explain 
(erkldren) it in greater detail. I argued that the structure-generating approach of 
correspondence analysis is a novel and powerful method for tracking complex 
relationships between categorical variables — one that could inspire other research- 
ers to continue along this line (sce also Meyer & Hillerer, 2010). The philosophy 
behind correspondence analysis is, similar to a grounded theory approach, that the 
conceptual model must follow data. It has therefore been used to explore the 
structuring dimensions of data without imposing a pre-defined set of propositions. 
However, the findings can and should be used for explanatory multivariate tech- 
niques (and/or profound case study research). For instance, it would be tempting 
to develop and formulate, based on the findings of my study, a number of proposi- 
tions and integrate these in a structure-testing research design (for instance, testing 
the individual clusters evolving in Figure 24 against a set of hypotheses and 
independent/control variables in binary, ordinal, or categorical regression models). 
However, the endeavor of running a set of tefined regression models anew?" 
exceeds the confines of a doctoral dissertation, but could well be the subject of 


future research. 

Correspondence analyses as presented in this study draw a rather static picture 
of the discourse that helps us to understand how the general system of meaning is 
structured. A more dynamic picture is somewhat tricky to create, as the methodol- 
ogy and method of correspondence analysis implies that the central dimensions 
develop out of data (ie. the dimensions might be defined differently for each 
yearly dataset, which would on the one hand make a direct comparative interpreta- 
tion rather difficult; on the other, this would enable alternative insights). However, 
adding the timeline to the static model (which slightly compromises model quality 
and is therefore not presented in the findings) indicates a rather low degree of 
influence of the individual years in defining the underlying meaning structures. 
Future research might use a comparative setup that presents and compares selected 
“snapshots” of the discourse (for instance, contrasting the years of 2001, 2005, and 


2009). 


204 This could also imply alternative statistical techniques (e.g, multinomial or ordinal regression 
models) employing the findings of this study in the form of new dependent variables on a 
restricted data sample. 
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Furthermore, the categories used for multiple correspondence models could be 
further clustered and collapsed in follow-up research in order to reduce complexity 
and enhance the (statistical) quality of the models (this holds especially true for the 
labels of CSR and CC, for instance, or for some of the actor categories like benefi- 
ciaries or more standard groups of stakeholders). Naturally, there is a substantial 
trade-off between reducing complexity and presenting detailed information: It is, 
for example, indeed an interesting result that CSR and CC are used synonymously 
and positioned in a similar way with regard to actors, thematic embeddings, and 
other issue markers, or that standard stakeholders do not considerably influence the 
field-level configuration (i.e., the correspondence maps). However, it has been an 
explicit objective of my work to show these distinct differences and similarities in 


gteater depth. 


8.4 Terra incognita: Signposts and outlook 


The previous chapters presented selected empirical findings for the research 
questions that have initiated and motivated this study; in this chapter, I summarized 
the main contributions. However, and as always, alternative avenues of tackling 
these questions and/or of presenting results do exist; I addressed some of these 
concerns as limitations of my research design. In a final step, I will point out 
several areas that I regard as potentially fruitful for follow-up research based on my 
project. While it was not possible to accommodate them within the confines of this 
doctoral dissertation, I am convinced that these ideas, directions, and signposts are 
suitable to continue and advance research in the spirit of this study. For some of 
these ideas, I have already commenced projects with various collaborato: 
to gather additional or new data; others ate building more on the extensive dataset 
available. 


ion 


in order 


8.4.1 Stand-alone annual CSR reports: A novel sub-genre of annual reports 


‘The study at hand has drawn on annual reports — required by law from publicly- 
traded corporations in Austria — as a formal outlet for publishing information (see 
chapter on methodology for more). While corporations’ websites have become 
another important but more informal genre for organizational self-presentation 
(pethaps the most important one in recent times; see also Oberg, Schéllhorn, & 
Woywode, 2009; Wruk, Scheiber, Oberg, & Woywode, 2010, among others), 
(financial) annual reports have been increasingly complemented by stand-alone 
annual CSR or sustainability report: 
This new and interesting sub-genre only recently emerged in continental Eu- 
rope: While not in existence among publicly-traded corporations before 2001, it 
appeared on the Austrian stage between 2001 and 2005 to varying degrees (2.8% of 
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corporations included in my sample also issued a stand-alone annual CSR or 
sustainability report in 2001; 2002: 5.9%; 2003: 6.5%; 2004: 8.3%; 2005: 4.9%). The 
documents address — usually in addition to specific passages in financial annual 
reports — issues related to CSR or (ecological) sustainability"” and essentially target 
the same diffuse audience (see Denkstatt, 2004). The trend for issuing stand-alone 
annual CSR reports is, however, not conclusive: While the recent past has seen a 
stronger reintegration of social and environmental disclosure into annual financial 
reports for some corporations, others obviously prefer to keep these two genres 
completely separate (¢.g., assign different locations on their websites for download 
options of the electronic versions), and again others publish stand-alone documents 
but jointly design and distribute them.” 

While financial annual reports have been a more ot less standard genre for 
quantitative and qualitative research on organizations during the last few decades 
(for an overview see, Stanton & Stanton, 2002, among others), stand-alone annual 
CSR reports have not yet received much scholarly attention. Even if sometimes 
condemned as glossy brochures, marketing instruments, or rhetoric and decoupled 
statements (see also Hillerer, Jancsary, Meyer, & Vettori, 2010), such discursive 
essentially reproduces discourse and contains important 
references to institutions and the construction of meaning of CSR (both at cogni- 
tive and actual behavior/practice level). Thus, it is also suitable for manifold 
research purposes. Furthermore, it is assumed that this sub-genre might be ana- 
lyzed — especially in a comparative research design — in order to understand 
institutionalization processes across divergent communicative genres. 


material nonetheles 


8.4.2 Visual elements: The visual construction of meaning 


With language playing a pivotal role, the study of meaning is mostly tied to the 
study of verbal communication and discourse (see also Jancsary, Héllerer, Vettori, 
& Meyer, 2010). However, when analyzing meaning structures in aesthetically 
appealing documents like the genre of annual reports, a gut feeling tells the re- 
searcher that he or she might be missing out on something: the meaning incorpo- 
rated in pictures, images, and other visual material employed in such documents. 
Language is, as Meyer (2008: 529, with reference to Berger & Luckmann, 1967) 
notes, “the most important sign system and ‘reservoir’ of typifications and institu- 
tional knowledge, although, by no means, the only one”. Other complex 


stems of 


205 In contrast to the Anglo-American tradition of HSE reports, CSR or sustainability reports in 
Austria usually build more on former environmental reports, although the latter were usually 
not issued on an annual basis (see also Denkstatt, 2004). 

206 For instance, when asking for a hard copy of the financial annual report, both the financial 
and CSR report come attached to each other — sometimes even tied together by a ribbon 
that symbolically alludes to their liaison. 
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symbolic signs equally store and transport sedimented social knowledge — with 
visual material playing a crucial and essential role. Also, during the past few dec- 
ades, the use of visual media in everyday life has dramatically increased (Mitchell, 
1994; Kress & van Leeuwen, 1996; Mitchell, 2008). Nonetheless, the constructive 
power and constitutive role of the visual have been neglected in most empirical 
research that analyzes field-level discourse (admittedly, also in the study at hand). 
While the role and significance of imagery in meaning construction is widely 
acknowledged in other disciplines, especially in sociology (for an overview, see 
Bohnsack, 2008) and marketing (for an overview, see Schroeder, 2008), visual 
research in organization and management theory can be considered to still be in a 
state of “infancy” (Davison & Warren, 2009: 852): Even when analyzing genres in 
which pictorial elements are central, their role in meaning assignment is — at field 
level — rather neglected (Boczkowski & Orlikowski, 2004). As we show in related 
research (e.g., Héllerer et al., 2010; Jancsary et al., 2010), the relevance of visual 
elements goes far beyond a purely aesthetic moment. In annual reports, for in- 
stance, they serve “the rhetorical purpose of arguing the truth claims of those 
reports and the social constructs they represent” (Graves, Flesher, & Jordan, 1996: 
83). Hence, visual material is not trivial or a simple add-on. It play: 
transporting messages (Kress & van Leeuwen, 1996) by stimulating the readers? 
sense-making and sense-giving capacity, especially in case of still rather ill-defined 
concepts like CSR. Figure 25 shows, as an example, the cover pages of 15 randomly 
selected stand-alone CSR reports of Austrian publicly-traded corporations (re- 
trieved from corporations’ website: 

Our research on the “visual (re-)construction of meaning” of CSR (eg, 
Hllerer et al., 2010; Jancsary et al., 2010) thus aims at addressing an important gap 
within scholarly work. In short, we suggest an innovative approach to the study of 
visual media in organizational research, primarily building on accomplishments of 
organizational institutionalism and social movement research.” A novel 
methodology, combining elements of both qualitative and quantitative research 
traditions, enables the grasping of visual elements at field level and provides 
insights into meaning construction (yet without compromising methodical rigor 
during analysis, coding, and interpretation). 

Future work might also be interested in combining both the realms of verbal 
and visual discourse to explore an even richer source of data. Kress and van 
Leeuwen (1996; 17; for an overview, see also Royce & Bowcher, 2007), for exam- 
ple, retain that “language and visual communication both tealize the same more 
fundamental and far-reaching systems of meaning that constitute our cultures, but 


a crucial role in 


[...] each does so by means of its own specific forms, and independently”. 


207 We argue that institutional change and processes of interpretation and framing, as well as of 
translation, institutionalization, and theorization are not only reflected in practices and verbal 
text but also in pictures, images, design, and other artifacts (for details see, e.g, Héllerer et 
al., 2010; Jancsary et al., 2010). 
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Sie konnen sich 
viel vorstellen. 


Figure 25: Cover pages of selected stand-alone annual CSR reports 


8.4.3 Interrelated bundles: Value management versus values management 


‘The study at hand has demonstrated that the debate on contested issues — espe- 
cially if the rationalization/theorization of such issues diffuses across divergent 
cultural fields and boundaries — is in itself not a monolithic discourse, but rather 
consists of various more or less intertwined sub-discourses. However, the question 
arises as to what extent such dissemination and theorization is also influenced by 
the simultaneous dissemination and theorization of other related issues (specifically, 
ideas and practices). 

As Meyer and Héllerer (2009) note, interdependencies between various con- 
cepts as well as related field-level mechanisms (¢.g., the ongoing dynamics of 
multiple translations) have so far been neglected in organization and management 
studies. In several working papers (e.g., Hillerer & Meyer, 2007; Meyer & Hillerer, 
2009) we explored some of these effects by addressing a specific bundle of man- 
agement concepts that is intertwined at the normative or programmatic level 
insofar as its theorizations point in opposing directions: shareholder value, CSR, 
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and corporate governance. In this sense, Figure 26 extends the network of Figure 
14 by replicating the (adapted) coding procedure for several pre-defined share- 
holder value sub-discourses (for the discourse on shareholder value in Austria, see 
Meyer, 2004; Meyer & Hiéllerer, 2010). 


‘alae management 


on 


Figure 26: Network of conceptual sub-discourses of several management concepts 


‘The study at hand has (for instance, in the regression models and in Figure 14) 
already shown the relevance of corporate governance for the dissemination of CSR. 
Figure 26 then demonstrates, very much in line with Meyer and Héllerer (2009), 
how corporate governance actually serves as a discursive “linking pin” (Drori, 
2006) between the notions of shareholder value and CSR, appeasing apparent lines 
of conflict. In their study on contesting logics, Meyer and Héllerer (2009) find — 
instead of ongoing competition and combat — that an increasing number of 
corporations tend to be susceptible to these two concepts at the same time. We 
show that critical events and the negative tenor of media discourse do not dampen 
shareholder value commitment but induce corporations to additionally endorse 
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CSR: These two management concepts, contradicting at normative level, actually 
seem to come as one “discursive package”, with the concept of corporate govern- 
ance creating opportunities to bridge the divergent underlying institutional logics 
(for details, see Meyer & Héllerer, 2009). 

Future research might carry forward these insights. It will be highly interesting 
to go beyond the level of adoption/non-adoption in the context of bundles of 
management concepts and to take into account the various telations at the level of 
sub-discourses. Although it implies a considerable additional coding effort, a 
comparative analysis of actors, thematic embeddings, anchorage etc. (ie., the 
variables I used in the previous chapters) within such a bundle might be a worth- 
while endeavor. 


8.4.4 Meaning construction at micro level: Close-ups 


or 


Finally, many of the questions raised when discussing the findings of my study 
while sketching a future research agenda — will only fully unfold in a purely qualita- 
tive, in-depth research design that targets the micro level and “backstage” processes 
of meaning construction. 

Several avenues and/or trajectories might be worth considering: One of the 
many directions could be (a) to zoom in on an individual corporation and collect 
additional data surrounding this 
meaning assignment at organizational level; such case study reseatch might include 
rationalization at the level of individual decision makers); also (b) a close-up on 
processes of “translating CSR into Austrian” might be an absorbing endeavor that 
could embrace various critical events, core actors, and activities within the Austrian 


specific case (i.¢., to address and contextualize 


atena over time in mote detail; the shift from implicit to explicit might be explored 
in greater depth, probably in a more comparative research design and by tapping 
new data sources; finally, one could (c) further investigate meaning structures and 
relations within the discourse in greater detail (eg., in the form of a dense descrip- 
tion of empirical sub-discourses — using selected material from the texts — in order 
to gain an in-depth understanding of the inherent logic: 
interpretive schemata; or, for actor categories, including more information on the 
wider context in which object categories are referred to, as well as on the very 
character and modus operandi of subject-object relations, i.e., the types of action 
that link subject and object categories). 


structures, meanings, and 


8.5 Concluding remarks 


CSR has developed to become a global trend in corporate governance since the 
turn of the millennium. However, for corporations that have shifted toward 
explicitly addressing this issue, the notion of a social responsibility of business has 
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turned out to be an elusive concept that needs to be specified and lent meaning 
within particular cultural settings. This contingent specification entails questions 
such as who is responsible for and accountable toward whom, and in what kind of 
thematic context. My overall aim in this study was to explore characteristics of 
adopters and mechanisms that lead to the adoption of CSR, as well as to unravel 
the cultural categories of actors and topics invoked during the translation and 
bottom-up theorization of CSR. During the observation period of my study, 
Austria as well as continental Europe in general have experienced the “deconstruc- 
tion” of institutionalized solidarity (Le., of implicit CSR) and the “construction” of 
a new and explicit CSR infrastructure (Hiss, 2009). The notion of CSR has been 
transformed from a taken-for-granted, traditional understanding into an explicit, 
rationalized management concept. While old-style CSR was characterized by “doing 


good to do good”, the new mantra has turned out to be “doing good to do well” 
(Vogel, 2005). In this respect, my work complements current research on CSR and 


empirically reaffirms the conceptual framework of Matten and Moon (2008) by 
showing how cultural resonance influences the rise of explicit CSR. 

The global victory march of Anglo-American-style CSR has definitely not come 
to a halt at Austria’s door. After a worldwide seties of corporate malfeasance and 
scandals that in turn made evident the limitations of the local i 
work in the face of a globalized economy, and also due to the diminishing public 
endorsement of a “pure” shareholder orientation (i.¢., the concept’s antagonist at 
the normative level, see Meyer & Hillerer, 2009, 2010), my study empirically 
illustrated how the traditional understanding of responsible business practices was 
superseded by explicit corporate CSR policies. In this way, my work also empha- 
sized the role of critical events in such transformation processes: Corporate 
scandals and increasing pressure on business organizations contributed to the 
explication of the formerly quiescent CSR (albeit with a potential change in mean- 
ing). This, however, is much in line with prior findings from research on organiza- 
tional impression management (¢.g., Elsbach & Sutton, 1992; Elsbach et al., 1998): 
Accounts grounded in widely accepted and taken-for-granted beliefs are particularly 
effective in times of contestation when legitimacy is fundamentally challenged. 
Alongside new issues of corporate governance and sustainability, some of the 
virtues of “good old Austrian entrepreneurship” — with its more elitist and pater- 
nalistic features — were invoked and have been experiencing their revival flagged as 
“new” CSR. 

Although actors in the arena increasingly made use of the Anglo-American la- 
bels, I have not to date found the emergence of a homogeneous concept, but rather 
observed a ftagmented debate and discourse among corporations on how to make 
sense of the idea of responsibility of business. Austrian corporations currently 
address a broad range of rather divergent “problems” by using the concept and 
terminology of CSR: As societal expectations and “threats” are diffuse, responses 
from the corporate world seem to be as well. 


itutional frame- 
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